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PREFACE 

When the soda] historian of the future looks back to the first 
half of the ^venrieth century with the detachment that comes with 
the passage of time, it will by then be apparent that amongst the 
revolutionary changes to be credited to that period, t%vo at least 
were of vital importance to the development of humanism: the 
liberation of psychology from the fetters of a conscious rationalism, 
and the subsequent emancipation of sodologj' from the more 
primitive superstitions and morah’sticconceptions o^ crime. It m'U 
also be apparent that this ttvin movement towards a n«v liberalism 
owed its impetus to the researches of a latc-Victorian scientist, 
Sigmund Freud, who first uncovered the unconsdous roots of that 
uniquely human reaction which goes by the name of ‘guilt* and 
which is responsible for a brood of moralistic concepts, including 
those of sin, punishment, expiation and the sacrifice of scapegoats. 

We need not assume, however, that our future historian will be 
living in a crimc«free age. To be sure he may have ceased to 
employ the moralistic term 'crime* and have substituted more 
dispassionate and illuminating characterological labels for criminal 
offences. But even if our current calendar of crimes were to be- 
come obsolete, there is every' likelihood that its place would be 
taken by a netv set of misdemeanours; such is the strength of the 
unconscious 'need for crime’ and of the social compulsion to 
punish infractions of sodal codes. Indeed since crime is the co> 
efficient of friction between man and his sodety, the Law will 
always be faced with fresh tokens of this perennial conflict. 

• Nor is there much prospect that for some centuries possibly 
millcnia ahead we can afford to dispense %rith what we now* call 
criminal conduct. For as long as sodetj* gives assent to the waging 
of svar^ it is essential that it should be able when the nccosity 
arises to loosen in otherwise law abiding indiriduals those tenden- 
dea which when encountered in current life we are acou* 
tomed to call criminal psy-chopathy. The history of dvilization Is, 
after all, the history of guilt- We cannot expect to eradicate in the 
individual tendcndcs to behaviour which sodety ts prepared to 
condone and even belaud when it suits its own group purposes. ^ 
Nevertheless, meagre and timid as our present ad^-ances in 
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psychological criminology may be. they do represent a resounding 
victory over superstition, simitar in kind to that early nineteenth 
century advance in psychiatry which finally gave the quietus to the 
view that insanity was due to the possession of the victim by evil 
spirits which had to be exorcised by flogging. In fact current 
advances in criminology are due not so much to a change in spint 
of the community, which given the freedom would still be capable 
of applying lynch law to the more horrifying forms of crime, as to 
the application of a dispassionate consulting-room logic. No doubt 
in his turn the sociologist will be given greater authority to tacUe 
the problem of ‘natural crime’ but in the meantime the only in- 
disputable proposition regarding ‘crime’ is that when.it can be 
traced to pathological sources the primitive impulse to punish the 
wrongdoer is a form of malpnous which is calculated to encourage 
the ‘disease* or at least to render it intractable. 


In the meantime it is necessary to chart the existing sphere of 
influence of what is sometimes called, rather portentously, 
/orenn’c psychiatry. Psychiatry has in fact established a professional 
enclave in the territories of criminology, a bridgehead that may 
lead ultimately to an infiltration of the whole area with a new 
‘social psychiatry*. At present, however, forensic psychiatry baa 
done little more than extend the accustomed range of psychiatry 
to include certain pathological forms of asocial or anti-social be- 
haviour wWch are still designated by the community as criminal. 
This new territory has been provisionally delimited but is very far 
from being fully explored. Only a very small nucleus of trained 
investigators has been formed, scarcely sufficient to deal with the 


very fringes of the subject. The situation is indeed not unlike that 
obtaining in the case of the study and prevention of war. We 
maintain a War Office to organize the conduct of war, but, exclud- 
ing, as we may well exclude, the ambivalent activities of Foreign 
Offices no single country has ever set up a Peace Office to discover 
and alleviate the tensions that lead to explosions of tvar-making. 
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it is onjy beginning to dawn on the authorities that a much 
more tvidcly ramifying organization is necessary to discover and 
alleviate the tensions that lead to criminal bchariour. 

Already the shape such an oiganization must take has been 
indicated by experience gained at delinquency clinics, where it 
has been found necessary to employ multi-disciplined techniques 
in the diagnosis and to a certain extent in the treatment of patho- 
logical delinquenqr. This multi-disciplined approach has also been 
found necessary in the case of sociological investigations of 
crime; and special investigators are now beginning to approach 
the subject from a great number of social angles. As a matter of 
interest, a movement is already afoot the aim of which is to 
delegate the supervision of ju\'eniJe delinquency to educational 
authorities; and it may not be long before the Ministry of Health 
is compelled to extend its authority in a like direction. 

All this has some bearing on the form and content of the present 
collection of essays. My own interest in pathoiogica) crime was 
first aroused about 1911 by contact with James Devon, an en* 
lightened prison medical oiHcer whose pioneering riews are to 
be found in his book TAi Criminal and the Community (1912).’ 
Shortly afterNvards I was seconded from hospital to aa as locum 
ienent for a provincial surgeon who was also visiu'ng medical 
officer to a local convict prison In Scotland, and for a few weeks 
observed the prison sj*8tem at its then best and worst. But it was 
not till the early twenties that I had the opportunity of making 
psycho-analytical observations on some Juvenile and adult 
delinquents. Apart from such direct experience psycho-analytical 
practice brings the obsen'cr in constant intact with the manifesta- 
tions of unconscious guilt in both normal and neurotic persons, 
some forms of which, paradoxically enough, give rise, as Freud 
first pointed out, to an unconscious need for punishment and 
hence to criwinal conduct. As a matter of interest my observations 
began tn the year before Freud in 1922 adumbrated hU conixpt 
of the ‘super-ego* or ‘unconscious conscience’ a formulation Avhich, 
provided it is not bowdlerized too much by psychiatrists and 
social workers, is destined to revolutionize not only jK^xhology 
but moral philosophy and sociology, to say nothing of our current 
sodal conceptions of right, righteousness and morabty. 

About scN-en years later, on the initiau'vc of Dr. Grace 
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P^llhorpe, a psycho-analytical pioneer on the mentality of prison 
inmates, I was co-opted to a committee for the investigation 
treatment of crime, and in 1931 became involved in the founding 
of the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency and of 
the Psychopathic Clinic with which at first it was exclusively 
preoccupied. At that time it was the only psychiatric clinic in the 
world to concern itself exclusively wth delinquent study and 
therapy. Soon the inevitable happened. Crime being a social 
phenomenon calls also for the attention of a variety of trained 
social workers and observers, or social psychologists as thty are 
now called. And so, willy-nilly, a multi-disciplined approach to 
crime had to be organized. As Chairman of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the I.S.T.D., I have since then been closely involved in 
multi-disciplined research projects, and have inevitably formed 
some opinions as to the relative merits in the study of crime of 
psycho-analysis, psychiatry, normal psychology, soci^ psychology, 
sociology and stafistical psycholt^. 

I do not conceal my view that the most fundamental approach 
to crime, pathological or otherwise, is that of psycho-analysis. 
And I believe that all other psychological and social approaches 
can be measured by the degree to which they take cognizance of 
psycho-analytical principles. The trouble about psycho-analysts 
U that they have so far produced only the broadest generalizations 
regarding group psychology and yet are inclined to look down 
their noses at any detailed social approach which docs not render 
at least Up-service to psycho-analytical concepts. This is the more 
unfortunate since society has a vested interest in crime and insists 


on applying current social values -whether the psycho-analyst likes 
it or not. In other words sodety, although prepared to tdeiate the 
cristcncc of private mental illnesses in its midst b not prepared to 
tolerate criminal acte and cannot wait till science points ways and 
mcara of coping with anti-sodal conduct outside the range of 
^nal method. For this reason alone psychology and sociology 

Sltp" Sroun®! 
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«nd, tccond, to orienuic in ihc psycho-analytical approach such 
trorkcn in delinquency' as are devoted fo other forms of sdcntific 
disdpline. It is not intended to provide an elaborate r&umd 
of psycho-atulyiical theories of. or obscn*ations on crime, 
which lalter, incidentally, are sparse enough and sometimes un- 
disdplmcd enough. At the same time it may be of service to those 
psycho-analysis who are unfamiliar with the peculiar psychological 
and aodal cendiUona and diiliculties odsling in the criminological 
field. 1*0 be sure I have no great faith in the fertility of existing 
forms of ‘combined’ sdcnitfic effort, laudable as tlut approach 
may seem to be. For it has always appeared to me that the strength 
of a research team is the strength of its weaVest link. Certainly so 
long as the existence and pmver of unconsdous motives is dis- 
regarded, vre cannot learn any more about crime than an apparent 
aammonsetute dictates, hut crime and commonsense are refractory 
txdfcllows and howes er speculative and uncontrolled some psycho- 
analytic vievfi on crime may be they do at least promise to uncover 
the fundamental /light from reality that leads to pathological and 
possibly all forms of criminal conduct. 

We must teallae of course that penal codes, being in the last 
resort an expression of current soda] and moral N-alues sharpened 
by tlte need for todal safety must of necessity express abo the age- 
cld prejudices, fears and penchant forpunbhment wliich bedevil 
aodal pro g ress. Sodety, it has often b«n said, gets the crime it 
deserves; and It cannot be denied that its stablli^ owes something 
to the scapegoat system whereby the criminal is made to pay for 
the unconsdoua criminal lendendcs that lie dormant in the 
community. These, howoxr, arc matters tliat may be left to the 
researches of the soda! anthropologist. The object of this book b 
more immediate and practical, namely, to support and conceivably 
augment the authority of the diniej psycholopst in Ae study, 
treatment and ultimately prevention of pathological delinquency. 

London, 1959 EDWARD GLOVER 
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SECTION I 

INTRODUCTORY 


THE ROOTS OF CRIME* 


I1922] 

The recent expansion of public interest in crime and crimkology 
has been so rapid that it is difficult to realize hoto baektcard teas the 
general reaction to these problems in the period foUoKing the First 
World War, note almost forty years past. Lecturers on the 
p^chology of crime tcere apt to be regarded either as cranks or 
tDooUy-minded reformers out of iotuh rcith the depraved nature of 
the erimnal. Added to tchich psycho*analysts xcere generally 
thought to be in any case more than a little peculiar. It teas there- 
fore both surprising and gratifying to be invited to address a congress 
of magistrates on the psycholc^ of crime; for magistrates in those 
tcere by nature and training extremely conservative and indeed 
almost allergic to the idea that any crime could be a manifestation of 
disorder in human relations. 

Even at that time, hotcever, a good deal of valuable psychological 
tcork on crime had already been carried out in Europe and America. 
Indeed it is taorihy of note that, although the facilities for 
treating delinquent cases have increased very greatly during the 
past ten years and the literature on the sulfect hM become in- 
creasingly voluminous, comparatively few fresh discoveries have 
been made regarding the causes, treatment and prevention of crime. 
Most of the tcork has consisted in the more ^stematic application 
to the problem of principles that had already been laid doten by 
psycho-analysts thirty-five years ago. It is partly for this reason 
and partly to correct the e.visting impression that tee have recently 
come to knoto all that need be hwten about crime, that I have felt 
encouraged to reproduce a survey dataigfrom the pioneer period of 
criminal psychology. 


• Bring B parchological tddsess delivered to • Si^er for 

Women Magistrates, held under the •usptees of the N .U^^.C. (NaeonaJ 
Union of Sodeu'ea for Equal Otiienship) at Oxford m September iflsx. 
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^ THE ROOTS OP CRIME 

This >5 in some respects an unusual occasion. ‘"T' 

in the history of British criminology a meeting of 
Peace has invited a pss’cho-analj'st to lecture on 1 ''= 
of crime. By so doing the sponsors of this Summer S(*ool has c 
given tacit recognition to the fact that crime is not simply an anti- 
social phenomenon to be dealt with by the judiciary in arardance 
with fixed penal codes, but aUo a psj-chological probleni rnvolving 
close study on the part of all isho are concerned with the motiva- 
tions of human conduct. 

Stated thus baldly, there would appear to be no obstacle to a 
harmonious exchange of ^^ews between p^chologists and magis- 
trates. Unfortunately the matter is not so simple. In the first place, 
psychology is one of the few sciences concerning which the lawyer, 
the magistrate, the clerg^Tman and, for the matter of that, the man 
in the street claim to speak with the authority of personal experi- 
cnee. However much may differ amon^ themselves, th^’ do 
not take kindly to the view that psychology is a scientific disdpline 
calling for prolonged training. Not only so, the magistrate, what- 
ever his private dews on the subject of crime, is called on to 
administer penal codes based on fixed ideas regarding the nature 
of wrongdoing and the virtues of punishment- Thirdly, psych- 
olo^sts themselves are divided on matters both of theory and of 
practice. Most important of all, the subject of crime, like that of 
politics, religion or sexuality, is calculated to arouse the strongest 
emotions, prqudices, preconceptions and not infrequently super- 
stitions. It does so because in the last resort crime is a moral issue, 
involving conceptions of good, evil, sin, righteousness, wrong- 
doing, redemption, absolution, expiation, deterrence and punish- 
ment. Under these circumstances it is desirable to bear constantly 
in mind that when we speak of crime, we are dealing with matters 
that awaken discordant echoes in the mind of everyman, howct'cr 
law-abiding he may have been from his eighth birthday onwards. 

Another difficulty is not far to seek- The Justice of the Peace is 
a serv-ant of the community, charged with the duty of preserving 
the peace. His main concern fe to enforce one side of the unwritten 
soda! contract, namely, to preserve the community from the 
a^tiltj and depredations of individuals or gangs. Stealing and acts 
“ oi-envhelming majority of criminal 
t other hand, whatever the nature 

01 his thcones, is concerned trith the individual; and in the case 
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pf the medical psychologist or p^'cho-analyst this general interest 
IS subject to an overriding concern m± disease and a^irofessional 
obligation to treat mental disorders to the best of his ability. From 
this point of view it is scarcely to be expected that psychology and 
the Law should a/wtijrs see eye to eye. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the Law is 
compact with the social wisdom as well as the social prejudices of 
the past. That part of the doctrine of 'criminal responsibility*, for 
example, which determines the age limit above which the Law 
takes cognizance of anti-sodal conduct is based on the simplest of 
psychological considerations. The thefts of infants are by general 
consent overlooked by the police and the occasional murderous 
assaults of 4-year-olds on younger siblings are not stigmatized as 
criminal. In fact up to the age of 8 - and the age limit is higher in 
some other and more enlightened countries - children belong to a 
privileged class as far as crime Is concerned. Just as absolute 
monarchs and dictators are above the Law, young children may 
be said to be beneath its notice. 

At this point, without quoting a single case or using a single 
technical term, we could arrive at a simple generalization regarding 
the treatment of some forms of crime, a conclusion based im- 
mediately on legal precedent and ultimately on a consensus of 
public opinion. We could say that any adolescent or adult offender 
whose ‘mental age' as ascertained by reliable tests is under 8 
should be immune from the punishments of the Law. Expressed 
in more technical language, this means that mental deficiency is 
sufficient ground for abrogating penal sanctions and substituting, 
when the need for social safety demands it, a form of medico- 
psycliological care, and where feasible, treatment. A little 
imagination would soon r^e this ‘mental age’ to at least 16 ye^. 
For unfortunately quite a proportion of the adult population, 
though apparently sound in mind and ‘responsible’ for their 
actions, are actually backward in mental development, although 
not ‘certifiable’ as mental defectives. 

But if innate mental defect is a sufficient reason for suspending 
the penalties of the Law, we are under obligaUon to ronsidcr me 
relevance of acqutTed mental disorder or indeed of physical disorder 
that gives ri5e to mental deterioration, 'niis was fi^t brought 
home to me by an early hospital experience. During a toxic 
delirium a patient sprang out of bed and, in spite of resistance on 
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the part of his victim, forcibly appropriated the hot water bottle 
from the patient in the next bed, after which he dived back under 
his own bed, where he drummed his feet violently. Despite en- 
forced restoration of the stolen article, he repeated his offence 
with increasing violence and had to be given a sedative. Needless 
to say, although caught redhanded in robbery with violence, this 
unrepentant recidivist was not reported to the police. Going on 
the assumption that his criminal conduct was a manifestation of 


delirium, I became an accessory after the fact and treated the 
symptom medically. Next morning his temperature fell. 

^ It is only fair to the Law to recall at this point that almost 
eighty years ago, in 1843 to be exact, the principle was laid dotvn 
by a Comrtussion of Judges that a person who commits murder 
when suffering from ‘such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
^nd, as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was 
or, if he did know it, that he did not know he was doing 
what is tVTong’ should not suffer the capital penalty, but be 
Majesty’s pleasure in a criminal asylum. The 
from which this is quoted, arose out of a case in 
''totim of persecutory delusions (a form of paranoid 
him whom he conceived was scowling at 

^ ‘safeguards’ intended to 

^ of •criminal responsibility', these Rules 

consenuenr. ^ enme can in some instances be due to, or a 

incontestable V mind, a proposition having the 

ranmUe such is thc^case, 

the disease with''!r' nialefactor but to treat 

mental science t£ nrincfT’K^' and the great advances in 

of crime and to romr ^ “'onded to lesser forms 

ties is due largely to thc”^^ "lisi^e less grave than the insanl- 
lest the door should he n of judges and other authorities 

criminal might escanen,, trough which the 'responsible' 
1 st Se^W^r'"*' "^jert on this 
might be extended to crimtT 7 1 principle and its corollary 
jeopardizing the public safetv” murder without 

»pntit what we micht fr^ who 

orime’, meaning thereby the describe zS ‘pathological 

or physical disorder. ^ °f offences due to mental 
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At this point it would $ecm logical to require a definition of 
mental disorder, and in particular some indication of the relative 
frequency of those disorders which are responsible for criminal 
behaviour. I believe, however, that there is some advantage to be 
gained by postponing this act of definition, substituting instead 
a brief outline of man’s mental development; in other words, 
considering the raw material from which criminals of any sort, 
’pathological’ or 'responsible*, are recruited. By so doing we may 
succeed in side-stepping the moral implications of the term crime , 
repladng these, for the time being at any rate, with psycho- 
biological reflections. 

The first of these reflections is simple enough. It is that enmt 
is part of the price paid for the domestication of a naturally tcild 
animal, or, to put it more cautiously, that crime is 07ie of the 
results of unsuccessful domestication. For we have reason to know 
that there are other consequences of unsuccessful domcstuation, 
such, for example, as the neuroses, which in the rnajonty of 
instances present no anti-social features. In more formal languap, 
crime is one of the results of a conflict between the pnmib^ 
instincts with w hicli man is endowed and ttie ajtruisuc_M« 
either in its o^vn Interests or according 


in its mora l Dfemdices. Hence as a pream Die to considering me 
psyiology of crime w^must consider not only the nature of Jese 
imtincB. but the manner in which domest.cat.on .s aebeved, m 
other words.l how the individu al is ‘brought up J 

rdnr"n;nrts“h;L^^ 

states) and of dream life in normal and P'™”' ‘‘i 

found’ what might 

biological reflections, namely, the men F 

every child is influenced at all points by the e^«en|« of pr^™ 
untamed instincts which sooner ^ po^rful sejual 

clashes between those mth and comprise a 

instincts, for example, exist from irfani^ c-tvear or tu-o oral 
number of primitive components. Dunng house-training, 

seaual impulses --I. <>-“8hout 'he 

excretory sexual impulses (anal m ^ j do 

life of the child. Genito-se.vual he age of 

indeed eaist from birth, but they are not locusea 
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Each of these libidinal 

components is associated to a greater or lesser degree with the 
sadistic and_masochistie impulses that are also a feature of in- 
fantile instinct life. The child in short passes through different 
phases of a ‘polymorphous* infantile sexuality (oral, excr^ory, 
gehital, exhibitionistic and sad^tlc) which may, however, clash in 
a struggle for primacy. The central genito-sexual phase however, 
being biolo^cally dominant, ultimately gains precedence over the 
others, giving rise to what is known as the Oedipus complex, a-v/ 
nexus of, for the most part, unconscious sexual wish-phantasies 
(both heterosexual and homosexual) directed towards parents or 
their substitutes (infantile incest). 

WiA the infantile heterosexual drives are associated equally 
powe ul reactions of rivalry and hostility directed against the 
° infantile homosexual 

. . against the parent of the opposite sex). These hosti le 

ii Lrr ~ .^K^ considerably reinforc e d by the cumulative hatred a nd 
enwronmCTt engendered hy aD>LoLthsjimne^us 
the RTowine infant has to endure- 
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We shall shortly have to enquire^ow the child succeeds in 
mastering these primitive impulses and in becoming a reasonably 
well-behaved, law-abiding and well-disposed mino^In the mean- 
time we must be ready to answer the qucstion,tKat may arise in 
the mind of the busy magistrate: what, he may reasonably ask, has 
this apparently macabre account of the early mental development 
of children got to do tvith the calendar of offences with which be 
haS“to deal, tvith stealing, for example, or common assault. Setting 
aside for the moment the offence of stealing, there are two types of 
case in which the answer is obvious. Crimes of violence are on the 
face of it an indicatio n either that the in fantile hostility and sadisip 
o f the offender is specially reinforced or that his system of control 
bf^ostiliw and destP '^jygness is inad.efluate. And it is only 
commonsense to enquire m cases of [mntttuTal violence) whether 
the upbringing of tlie child has bt^ such as to promote tbs 
pathological type of discharge, whether the violence of the offe>J«r 
Li be ttaced to an excess of infantile sadistic impulse and whether 
there is any prospect of modifying it without recourse to penal 

” In ^ther type of case the answer is even more obvious. During 

the war years 1914-18 the average number “f ‘f)?' f 'X 

England and Wales ran to just over 11,000. Of offenc 

connected with prostitution accounted for over S.w. Of to 

remainder, i, too were cases of indecent 

were heterosexual offences, mainly ^ 

natural offences of a homosexual nature.* Even it tse «ciuuc 

heterosexual offence on to 

offenders may not have been pathological types (an assumpuon, 

1 [Note 1,591 

to the Criminal Stausucs for Engl offences by 

offences in 1957 totaUed offences tried 

prostitutes. Of the remainder Courts (the last account- 

either at Quarter Sessions, ^izc assaults) totalled 3.820. 

ing for 889) heterosexual opnees (^my bigamies. Cases of 

to which might be added a sn^ P ^ 

indecent exposure *0 *.3 • heterosexual offences 

dictablc) offences known to in die fint place for inert^ 

11,759. Allowance must with which the police 

in population and in the *eco^ ^ ^ to time. (Cnmnal 

followup cases of homos^ality.'Ibyw®^ 

Suttisttes: England and WalUt xp57i »• 
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incidentally, that is quite unjustified since a considerable number 
of such offenders are both mentally and sexually immature, 
deficient and infantile in type) we are left with two substantial 
groups of sexual perversion or detdation which are criminal 
offences, namely homosexuality and exhibitionism. We may also 
note that many more cases of pervereion are known to the police 
but not proceeded against, and that in the case of homosexuality, 
the offence is sometimes associated with acts of violence, seduction 
of minors or public indecency. Exhibitionistic offences are 
essentially contraventions of public decency associated occasionally 
with acts of molestation. We must not forget, however, that the 
range of sexual perversion is as wide as the range of those infantile 
sexual instincts which Freud describes as polymorphous. The adult 
se^al perversion is in short a recrudescence or persistence of ' 
1 anti e sexuality in an adult setting, which may either wholly or 
part y replace normal adult heterosexual impulse. In this sense 
It constitute a disorder of adult sexual life. 

it may be freely admitted that if a perversion is 
: j assault, seduction of minors, or public 

clearly a criminal offence, it does not follow that 
to the iH'itself criminal, unless of course we concede 

munitv rights over the sexual mores of the corn- 

view th^t “^her prepared to adopt the old ecclesiastical 

further we reSzrthIt synonymous. When 

succeed either • j penalties inflicted by the law do not 
total number of^ £h^ffe or in reducing the 

exhibitionism thev nn 'hat mdeed, as in the case of 

than a little iustlf^ PP^r to harden’ the offender, we have more 
infringe the '^ '7 1 that, provided they do not 

of mental disorder having instance as forms 

that indeed is what a m specifically sexual expression. And 
Not all of them of counip^V sexual offences are. 
case of the homosexual reason to know that, in the 

-^^^Silientalsymptoms anri ihe indivi dual may presen t 

Mccrtalned; hut there U types has not 

O'Jcred' nature of many s™,., sufficient evidence of the 'dis- 
y sexual perversions to make a preliminary 
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medico-psychological examination a pre-requisite of disposal. A 
still more reasonable method would be to exclude all such offences 
from the criminal code unless they also involve infringements of 
the social code^ such as violence, seduction or public indecency. 


At this point it would be well to take stock of our position. ^Vhat 
I think we have established is that where criminal acts are an 
expression of or an immediate consequence of such pathological 
conditions as insanity, mental deficiency (or backwardness) or 
sexual disorder the appropriate course b to examine, diagnose and 
if possible treat them as forms of mental disorder rather than have 
automatic recourse to penal measures which in any case do not 
appear to be either curative or deterrent. We have also considered 
whether crimes of unnatural violence might not be due to forms 
beyond the conscious control of the individual. To ftis latter 
category it would be reasonable to add offences, usually of Mlence, 
which result from physical disorders such as encephalius ictharpea 
('sleepy sickness’) or epilepsy, or arc found to “"'“”1°"’ 
head injuries or war wounds, or for the ^ atewry 

organic deformities. To be sure, these 'organic groups ate very 

small. 


Our next step is a more difficult one. We have y' 
whether in certain instances, n. h^other 

commonest of crimes, where the offender 
respects a nonMl and rtsponsite p^m be 

even the moral wrongness of tus act, Ji-ordered mental 

suffering, whether he knows it or sympathetic 

functions. “ halting no doubt that if matters 

magistrate is inclined to call a halt, s Hnrtrine of ‘respon- 
were left to the psycho-analpt j ^^fety would be so 

sibility’ which he regards as a bo irat punishment they 

undermined that wrongdoers would escape me p 

•[Note I5S91 The Deparun ent.1 
tion. [See also pp. 63 and 69-1 
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deserve.' The issue is one that cannot be burked. To the natural 
social and moral bias of the magistrate is opposed the equally 
natural bias of the psycho-analyst that behaviour is determined in 
the long run by factors that are in many instances beyond the 
individual’s conscious control. So we must now consider what 
these factors are and how far they promote cither a state of law- 
abidingness or a tendency to break the law. For it is obvious that 
in order to understand criminal conduct we must also be able to 
explain the remarkable fact that the vast majority of any com- 
munity are wthin reasonable limits law abiding. 

To begin with we must keep constantly in mind that as Freud 
as shewn, by far the large st part_of the mind is and remain s 
JillCOT^Siousj secondly that part of the function of this unconscious 
mm IS to control the primitive impulses which would otherwise 
disturb normal development and adaptation. This control is / 
means of a number of unconscious 
which js alsQ for the most part 
liiTii. ‘~!^-7^S''l^te3 these u nconsciousmechanisms Th rotigh a 

or when ^ instincts give rise to anxiety in the ego 

threate^Hl^f unconscious reactions of guilt due to the 
which goio make up the 
consrience is ^ other words, coTunbttJ 

behaviour Moral'tv regulator of moral and ethical 

^Wan-^aliit pem ons"ttae Go^ “f earlirat 

he re™„V.d, -hav; rose to protest. 

Kgajding the motivation of theft outrageous nonsense 

mouvation of offences ajtainat °''"0'0>ly.’ he added, 'the 

ofTcncea will disappear when a “economic in nature and the 

•^cty IS established.’ To add point tn economic organization of 

riid 'fo'"“7“^'”"' delivered, Freud 

e™ed3’“’’i^“ "S'fdin^’JSL?^"^.'".”' Produced his 

iintrt ** Olid the /d LonH ^of mind. In this essay (later 

trST'ee i'"""*'’" >-0 outlined die 

Weh .'.d''’”' '“htg in pUee of the 

^ * "'ly P»ntnlal eontroffin. ion^'!f ° ' *"'» described the nroeea. by 
en«a are uneonseionaly incorporated 



bv the envifoninent^; 


his murderous ‘cou nter-attack . A« a 

“TCiother impomnt mtcKanism is to aiTearlier 

general rule this unconscious ;^"-r 

5525131111; but if, for example nosuUty a 
infantile objects to persona or behaviour may well 

can see that othermse inexplicable it transpired 

be an outcome. In a recent case Attack elderly 

that the young n^ fath^ho was much older 

men with pointed grey beards. Hia lamer wo 
than his mother had a pointed grey bearm pheoome- 

In the ehlld’e mind to fonn 0 epraal eonffict between this 

non of unconscious g^t was . j jtrivings (irising in J*® 

superego «id the ego. .roused S icursc of dme the 

celled the ‘Id’) that tun counter nho do not olhetmte 

term haa gained eurreney, even “ peyeho-toytleal te«.teh 

farour payeho-analytical eentt.1 fotmulanon. 

on beha\dour, crirmnil or otherwise. 
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Sometimes indeed the displacement is quite mystifying as when 
it is complicated by the operation of an unconscious and extremely 
archaic process of thought known as symbol-formation) We all 
know of course that we may react to the appearance of the Union 
Jack as if we were in the actual presence of the Sovereign himself. 
^ But in the case of unconscious symbol-formation the transfer of 
■^interest is quite unconscious. We may for example react to food, 
mon^ or ev'en clothes as if these were objects of love. Depressed 
perso^ often refuse food for this reason or contrariwise eat 
^Graciously to cure their depression. Miserliness is appropriately 
vi^ ^“ 2sa love of money. So that when, for ocample, we find 
children developing a persistent habit of stealing money or s^veets 
or truit, our first enquiry should be whether or not they have been 
or at^y r^e have felt deprived of affection at home. 

®^be briefly by way of illustration one of the first 
UD to which came my way. A little girl who 

Eood-temoer!/^ regarded by her parents as a 

from fmifsti well-behaved child began to steal cucumbers 
shoriv op™ ^"dows. Thistobit manifested itself 

by her moth.. ' a** e brother. She was severely scolded 

her relations to her ' ™ aemplary child, rather distant in 

spelled ?rom a Wd- ’ e"" 'o'™ 

lockers. This mon h'”^' stealing small sums from 

OT^-n locker where hiding it in her 

was paid at first tn n ^ found by the matron. Less attention 
ticukriy those with a habit of stealing pencils, par- 

only a few analytical as it may seem, 

nection bem-cen the thefts a to establish a con- 

was seriously upset bv thk ^ ® birth of her baby brother. She 
not merely because of cxpenenced acute jealousy 

her favoured position threatened 

W ,be thought was a baby 

penis. Not long after the possession of a 

nf ememble conduct by •'™ 

m hi, cmdie by drtermined ettempt to murder 

ocm,™ SutTc J"" ™'' => hammer and on one 

offending organ hw.. tned to twist off the baby’s 


orauing organ between her fio , die baby’s 

remained a ’gond’ ehS O'horwise L 

Uneonsaously. however, the hosUIe 
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jealousy and envy remained unchanged. Her compulsive thefts 
were in fact symbolic actions. Stealing first cucumbers and later on 
coloured pencils represented the desire to deprive the ri\’al of his 
sexual organ and, by collecting the pencils, to compensate herself 
for what she took to be a sign of girlish inferiority. She wished 
to gain what she thought she had lost, viz. her parents’ love, by 
turning herself into a boy equipped with a store of male genital 
organs.^ The desire for ‘lost’ love tvas also responsible for the 
thefts of money. She tvas aware of the desire to be loved and ad- 
mired by all the other children at school, yet this was combined 
with hostility to them as well as to her parents, ^\^lcn in fact her 
thefts were discovered she became the ‘black sheep’ of the school 
and, until the position was explained to them, her expulsion had 
caused acute mortification and embarrassment to her parents. 
Actually no very lengthy treatment proved necessary, and after a 
special holiday in the country with her parents, she trans- 
ferred to another school where so far her bchawour has been 

'"'I'tmst'l 'have not alienated your sympathies by this unrarnished 
account of what might well have been a preamble to » to"<inned 
deUnquent habit, to say nothing of a ruined social life But I tto 
you tvill agree that had the matter been repo c _ 

police, the msjesty of the law governing juvenile * W 
luld have been invoked and the child she 

juvenile court where in the absence of psyc ° nilfcrer And 
would at best have been put on probahon as a 
you may perhaps think that if a suffiaen^ of ^ ” 

deal wi* the psychological disordem of children a 
be done in the way of prevention »f S;; S 

line of thought you might even be disposed to consider whether 

. The imponanee aUs^ed b, 

sdous symbolism in theft arouses L penis) far fetched 

readers. Those who find the pre«S 

may be interested to I take pendla they give me « 

interest, the little girl . j f--, ,he had on occasion inserted 

feeling of power in my middle. And thereby combining a 

the stolen pendU per «beo i^Xntasy. 

masiurbatory impulse with a career she married, msed 

* [Note 19591 Follot.-in8 j. Scome a grandmother, 

a family of five children and expects f 
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in the case of some adults similar unconscious mechanisms might 
sometimes be responsible for their criminal behaviour. 

As a matter of fact popular opinion is, somewhat tardily it is true, 
moving in this direction, as witness the increasing me of the term 
hlepiomania to designate compulsive recurrent tendencies to steal 
objects, frequently of no particular monetary value or practical 
use to the offender. In one instance a clergyman was in the habit of 
stewing brooches from little girls, which objects he secreted in a 
drawer in the vestry. Needless to say, he was a confirmed 
bachelor. These compulsive thefts are often heralded by states of 
CO usion or clouded consciousness and the whole condition has a 
^ ^ ^^^i^Wance to a common neurosis, the obsessional neurosis, 

^ ^ difference, howeii'er, that whilst the obsessional neurotic 
«mes out impulsive acts of a trivial or apparently senseless 
T iDDidentally hurt no one but himself, the compulsive 
Eorini anti-soclal manner and if detected wdll suffer 

to the tm ^°jsequences to himself usually out of proportion 
hat in&?^ I^^'J'ntally it is important to note 

chara«er is 

responsible anfl offender may be in other respects a 

This cxamole even superior, member of society, 

consider yet Lother <^lcd 'neurotic theft’ leads us to 

usually regarded bv hh'f U ^ (“‘•’“''’E'cal criminal’ who although 
not simplfa p'S IIT “ “ ‘unprincipled’ law-breaker is 
ment of his character and u deep derange- 

nized in 1836 by a Bristol ™ 

years was described a. ' ^ Psician Dr. Prichard - and for many 
imbecility’. In more uud still later as ’moral 

name oi piychopathy, and"dwo^*!'' *■“ gone by the 

omrards has exhibited nwl childhood 

incapacity to stand fritrat!on”l* particular an 

tantrums (behaviouristic esnW ”'1'"® ° t^lnldhood to^ 
fnrial demonstration essentially anti- S 

"upostor. has frequenl c^he, n cheat or' 

” ' '°t *>“ tnisdemeanours \li ™ “diibits no sign 

table and frequently his sexual lifi ’ extremely un- 

he may be guilty of crim^r.^^? 1" “ttceme eases r 

d J ? 'n tnrar instances 

Despue du, history of eri.SSue;"b* “ >>-kground. 

he may appear extremely 
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plausible and exerdse a certain amount of charm, so that he has 
little difficult)' in maintaining an aspect of ‘normality’ and is 
mually taken by hts fellows to be normal. 

It is here that the most acute difficulty arises between psychology 
and the law. Owing to his supcrfidal ‘normality’ and the striking 
absence of any consdous guilt, the psychopath is usually regarded 
just as an ‘incorrigible’ rogue, a view which the magistrate or 
judge tends to share, with the somewhat illogical consequence that 
despite his ‘incorrigibility’ he is considered to be worthy of such 
condign punlslrment as the law may allow for his particular offence. 
Yet in many cases it is possible to shmv that his mental abnor- 
mality is almost as grave as that of an insane person, m particular 
hU absence of reality feeling or judgement 
senselessneaa and peculiarity of hia behaviour No doubt there is 
an overlap in some such cases on the one hand tvtth Ih' 
deliberate and responsible criminsl, sod on the other wtth nomd 
persons in whom the same tendencies emst under “"f- ““ 

OT complications which an only be settled by otpert 

Indeed we do well to remind ourselvm 
research into criminal conduct is sttll m .ts 
must do at the earliest possible mommt ,5yishid by 

problems of anti-social behaviour the pnnaples Btabtehea^^ 
Freud to mental function as a tvhole. Freud s , 
guilt alone is sufficient to revolutionise ‘J' g^e on 

method. To be sure fft ’pportooities to study 

the subject, and P=):'''0-analysts have le PP ^ s„„,ested, there 
directly the criminal i-^.abiding individual 

is snffident latent ^me in the 

to give the analyst necasien to study the «p-roo» ^ 

course of Ids everyday ago, published a note 

disconcerting, as when Freud, y j-e, 

on crirmnality from a sense 0/ , y aa to induce 

marks how often children behave m^ch » he 

punishment followed by a state o unconsaous 

Lintains that-in certain 

course of psychic events takes p caiT^dJo 

unconscious cuilt due to re pressed j nfgile^ 


lit due to re 
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morality can lead to adult crime. Disconcerting or indeed im- 
plausible as such discoveries may appear they are borne out by a 
study of the masochistic systems of self-flagellation, mortification 
of the flesh, religious asceticism, suicidal compulsions and many 
other anthropological and clinical data; the difference being that 
whereas the self-injurer himself inflicts the punishment, the moral 
sa irt, by virtue of his anti-soctal conduct not only attacks society 
ut m uces sodety to punish him. It is not unknotvn for offenders 
to ask the magistrate to punish them. 

^ close second to the factor of unconscious guilt comes 
infTv o anxiety. It is a commonplace of child psycho- 

^ ^ niatter of that of adult psychology that a sudden 
a^ety may lead to explosive violence, as %vit- 
iust estvin^ of an amdous mother who, when her little child 
shakinp or street, will celebrate her relief by 

shell-shock the late war some cases of 

violence Thk i« prone to outbursts of undirected 

the hostilitv ^ attempted abreaction reinforced by 

unendurabU strain compelled to experience 

Xre the rnvw r* ^^'^vever, not liiiited to 

nurses are well awarp% manifest. Discriminating child- 

“«ious child, and adult' anti" ^ 'Wld is often an 

explained in the same wav Th'faa"^' 

the anti-social manifestathi'ns ’ncidcntally for some of 



-J CC 

"Ut there is 

!>fcrimi„ali,,.d„,/„/™P™ String tins half-centuo- that eases 
J “ t'fpnned set of M’Naehten R®“|“ will be scheduled 

I the™ here, at the “ P«hological crinunals’; 

amU • '>■= “ncem of y»“t sympathies, in 

sets ™ay hav“'^„'’^i„™™ -ge«ting?hat some 
tndmdual function to perfonn 
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similar to that of neurotic or even psychotic symptoms amongst 
the law-abiding. To this it may be added that the existence of 
crime in the community may indeed serve to strengthen the law- 
abidingness of the ordinary dtizen by providing him with a 
vicarious outlet or scapegoat for his own repressed criminal 
tendencies. You may perhaps have noted that bedtime readers of 
detective fiction may themselves be notably law-abiding in spite of 
a fascinated interest in murder and its, usudly, successful detection. 
I recognize, however, that speculations of this sort, however 
interesting to the anthropologist, arc likely to be anathema to the 
Justice of the Peace, already overburdened by the task of social 
defence. So I propose to return once more to the safer ground of 


clinical observation. , 

In addition to the larger groups of ‘pathological enme there 
are a number of other types which qualify for the designs on 
deserve our attention. Take for example the relauon of mme to 
Molkm. In this connection I am not conccined mUi m 
common view that the consumpUon of alcohol 
inhibitions and thereby be responsible for spora ic ’ 
the legal ruling that intoxication is not an e.xtcnua mg 
I am concemfd tvith the cases in which al»hohsm ““ “ 
combined symptoms of inner mental diso ^ . offences 

enough, it is usually the ‘projecting’ we "to coi^ « offices 
iu a state of intoxication. The iotumed " “ “"^''“pVes 
damage himself than to become anti^c . to sexual*!, 

to the drug-addict. Both grouF of precarious t 

disorder or inhibition and their roam 


"'There are of course many other P““°f^“'o“gf„“ra“red 
which episodic criminal ^ insanities, incipient 

state of disorder. To quote jrconduS in 

schizophrenia is sometunes kerat y j actually 

persons who have previously been psychological 

law-abiding. But I think we may r isolated: - insanity, 

diagnosis on the "'C^ve « citheT^e 

mental deficiency. 

central nervous system or andlimn^s 

of a p seudo-neurotic ty pe, «;;7;rSu se3 miy lS^ 

other d isordered states in 
si^fiKmt part in the criminal ac^ 1 
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' conduct is a manifestation. Of course we .must qualify our 
optimism to the extent that constitution al, innat e and possib ly 
hereditary factors play a part in forming this predisposition, al so 
thS deep unconscious (individual) influences contribute largely 

to outbreaks of anti-social conduct; but this does not absolve us 

from the professional, if not indeed the ethical and social 
responsibility of eliminating such faults in upbringing as can be 
eliminated. We must see to it that from birth onwards all measures 
of upbringing calculated to promote ag gressive anti -social 
resgonses in later life are red uced to a minimum, that the child is 
brought up in an atmosphere of security and affection, that its 
sejmal education is sane, candid and realistic and that an example 
of law-abidingness is shown by its parents in their private domestic 
ivcs. Parents must not expect t^t beating a small animal will 
enable it to be considerate of the hurts of others; nor that con- 
science can be promoted by severity, neglect or capricious attention. 

that the major advisory function of child 
^ recently set up by the 
isbrtwti, the field of organic medicine prevention 

t)svcholAf»v»rJl province of individual 

factors Srh ° P^y^^o^ogy. Allowing for constitutional 

it deserves. To 

Put it must be T ^ ® science of familial sociology is required. 

logical heresv that '• ^‘^ts are still addicted to the psycho- 
c^nomicTnd in all JttL by 

patent about the pranie of ‘f “nythmS 

not pay. It is in far.* „ fimc, It IS that on the average it does 
following the ivill o’ th'^ ° distressed professions, at most 
cover thyscir is the ntagical sustenance. ‘Table, 

aggrandizing burglar wbn ” phantast, and the most self- 
infantile plan of taldng wharL'n. n'* career on the 

«>oner or later to realize that i, u necessary by force, has 
muncniivc and in the lone nm chosen an arduous, unre- 

n«<hi>againi„„„ 3 ,'^‘f;P™«Wn 8 eareet. 

■ (Note 1,1,1 rhtEcil j ^ "ference. Sociologists 

Wall^" CeiSS' OinS '’'"1 

oprraline in England and 
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may, if they wish, generalize about crime; and no doubt in the 
foreseeable future, society will sanction the application of socio- 
logical principles to the whole problem. In the meantime the 
medical psychologist is bound by professional usage to confine 
himself to research on and treatment of crime that can be 
traced to mental or physical abnormality. For the moment at any 
rate his authority lies solely in these fields. As a private citizen he 
may think what he likes about crime in general and about the most 
appropriate (or inappropriate) ways in which to handle it; he may 
believe that the difference between normal and anti-social be- 
haviour (pathological or otherwise) can only be understood by 
invesUgating normal as well as abnormal development both 
conscious and unconscious ; he may further believe t e ^ 
the comparative e.xamination is carried, the closer will be foun e 
kinship of normal individuals to criminals. But in his professional 
capacity he will be well advised to stick to ^ 
without reserve that amongst the inalienable rights o m « 
in a civilized society comes that of securing trMtmen 
disorders from which they may happen to r’ 

premiss and the first step has been taken to reduce P ’ 
moral obloquy and physical or mental nush^dhng with wbch for 
untold centuries the problem of crime has been greeted or 

"^iSro'trhurdenedmsglstratemayr^^^^^^^ 

plaintively with the question; how arc we to Jmo 

be regarded as pathological or othmwse? AJ™ 

absence of means of examining all cnmina ^ 

give a satisfactory reply. Even the most pa ^ different from 

Ly not to superfdd observation appear X 

his more law-abiding fellows. If when listening 

which may assist the magistrate in this hir^elf wondering 

to the aciunt of the offence, he shouW ^n^ble or 

why the accused should have comnutt apparently 

irrational or unnatural3Ction,ora]pinwy y offence, he 

law-abiding antecedents should have c . . Moreover, 

has good reason to remand the cmc or _ behaviour 

he ^11 do well to consider hf 

problems rather than criminal acts. ^-bation officers. These 
the information supplied by discenung p hoped that 

are of course merely rough guiding rules ana 
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great variety of behaviour disorder of childhood which may 
present anti-social features or give rise later to acts of delinquency. 


It remains to examine briefly how far these Viera’s affect the 
problems of treatment and prevention. But first of all we must 
e iminate a certain prqudice regarding this matter of treatment 
o TDany it iray seem incongruous that ‘crime* should be treated 
y saentific methods. Yet in the same breath they may agree 
t t It is appropriate for a probation officer or prison chaplain 
or prison visitor to apply respectively friendly, moral and social 
J’ogenerate the criminal. Scientific methods merely 
1 ° ® treatment according to individual needs, and to 

proadura^ ^^tural methods wth modem psycho-therapeutic 

confessed, however, that In the case both of treat- 
rather answer must in the meantime be 

of treatn^ • ®^ting range of psychological methods 

suggestion to ^^orders. They run from methods of 

modification tn unconscious faaors and will require 

may be the vari^^^ anti-sodal types. But whatever 

ultimately on emploj'ed the outcome depends 

■^toe are StT.r of what are called 'transferences*, 

derived from imcon rapport (either friendly or hostile) 

during infancy and parents that are laid down 

more frcou«,tlv u°^'^®P°®’^'^e(fnendly) transferences 

[fences are aSe "Wntive trans- 

bringing influences tn cases; hence the difficulty in 

treated by osvrR *^t»mber of ‘pathological’ 

the results are drf .°*”^Poutic measures is so far very 
to^ceofthematter^,^ ent^ging and go to show that 
peutist as on that of *h attitude of the psycho- 

^«t on a penal minded srv^ ^ which should not 

fairlv^ ^nunals treated nw.t, *^es or ‘improvements* 
disorde^f^ t? “'x^e^in will correspond 

which the “f tie mental or ph^ical 

^ “ X manifestation. In view. 
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however, of the fact that anti-sodal impulses are frequently 
associated with abnormal character traits, we ought to expect that 
treatment will be longer (particulariy in psychopathic cases with a 
deficiency in conscience formation) and perhaps less successful 
than in the case of the neuroses. Even a neurotic ‘character' is 
more difficult to resolve than a pure neurosis occurring in a person 
of normal character. And of course the results will vary according 
to the severity- and chronicity of the mental disorder from which 
the individual criminal suffers; ptychotlc and psychopathic cases 
and long established sexual perversions are likely to be the least 
favourable. On the other hand h is already beyond question that 
the younger the case the more favourable the outlook and the 
easier the treatment.^ 

Herein lies the key to the problem of prevention. If the conten- 
tion advanced here is accurate, viz., that a factor of early pre- 
disposition, due in part to the influence of ‘upbringing’, is even 
partly responsible for later ‘pathological crime’, we have a clear 
pointer towards policies of prevention. These should be directed to 
eradicating such individual or environmental factors as can be 
proved to predispose to the disorders of which the criminal 


* fKote 1959] It is of some Interest to compare these sketchy formula* 
tions with the developments that have taken place in the intervening 
thirty-five years. Since the Second World War treatment of juvenile 
delinquency is now available at roost of the ciuld guidance clinics 
scattered throughout the country and most psychiatric centres are now 
prepared to deal with selected cases of adult delinquency. The Psye/io- 
padiie Clhne, founded in 193 1 by the ImtituUfor the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency, was taken over by the Ministry of Health in 19485 it is 
now known as the Portman Clinie and carries an annual case*load of over 


900, of whom 500 are new cases. Every variety of psychological treatment 
either of individuals or groups, is employed and, although complete 
psycho-analysis is rarely carried out, an analytic approach is commonly 
applied in short treatment. The average duration of treatment nectary 
to bring about satisfactory changes is surprisingly short, running to about 
twelve sessions spread over a few weeks or months and ranging from a few 
advisory interviews to courses of about 150 sessions. The results as 
checked by after-histories are very satisfactory and the treatment of 
young psychopaths, at one time the bogey of the psychotherapist, is 
undertaken with considerable confidence. Although /mtiruno;^ treat- 
ment (in prisons, Borstab, remand homes, etc.) still lags behin e 
general effort, a satisfactory beginning has been made in n^y «««• 
More significant still, both the Home Office and the public at large, have 
at last come to recognize the necessity of auch therapeutic effort. 
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in course of time they will be supplemented by a more accurate 
sifting system. However that may be, it is comforting to think that, 
as the present occasion demonstrates, we are about to witness the 
development of a new tradition in judidal practice, namely, to 
regard crime as, in the first instance, a problem in human be- 
haviour having its roots in early life. For we have good reason to 
suspect that, as von Behring once said of tuberculous disease of the 
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OUTLINE OF THE INVESTIGATION AND 
TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Tracing the history of criminology over almost half a century the 
present alignment of forces stands out unmistakably: on the one 
hand, the organised and mostly conservative traditions of the Late, 
the fttdiciary and the Home Office, and on the other the less 
organized but more dynamic tendencies of modern psychology, both 
individual and social. The individual psychologist has adopted a 
somemhat restricted approach, attacking the problem of crime from 
the point of vieto mainly of mental pathology, the sociologist has 
perforce vridened this range by investigating the environmental 
factors tthich appear to promote any form of criminal behaviour. 
Both groups are of course interested also in the treatment or disposal 
of convicted crimitials, the individual psychologist seeking spherever 
possible to substitute therapeutic for penal measures, and the 
sociologist to modify penal measures by the appropriate application 
of social remedies both toithin and trilhout penal imtitalions. 

The upshot of tchat has been a protracted struggle bettceen the 
traditional and the scientific approach is that on the one hand the 
legal, judicial and penal functiotss of the state have been to a slight 
extent leavened by scientific method and on the other the variota 
branches of prychology and sociology have gradually combined to 
esiahliih a muUt^uciphned approach to crime tchsch mill form the 
basis of all future criminology. 

The situation is not vriihout its problems. Taking the prn'enlton 
of crime as a test case it is clear that this does not fall trithin iJie 
scope either of the Judiciary or of the Home Ofiice, though it might 
Kell be advanced by enlightened legislation. But er^hjmed 
legislation depends on the appKeatum of principles formulatea by a 
Tnulii-disctplined criminology, for this latter, private grouping^ os 
at present the closer access to the resources of medical, edueattonai 
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and social psychology^ Should then the State kill itco birds tvtth 
one stone by creating a Ministry of Criminology tchich snight end 
the existing antithesis heUcetn traditional State interests and a 
privately organized and multi-disciplined criminology ? Failing this 
expedient should the State itself pursue a multi-disciphned ap~ 
proach, enlisting the services of its otcn Ministries of Health and 
Education, possibly creating one of Social Welfare ? Should the 
Home Office shed some of its arbitrary functions ? For it is clear 
that not only preventive measures but the actual handling of, for 
example, juvenile delinquency would be more appropriately the 
concern of the educational authorities acting in combination with 
the services of Mental Health. Or should criminology continue to 
draw lii inspiration from those cultural institutions within the 
community, whose scientific incentive unlike that of Governmental 
departments owes little or nothing to expediency? These are a few 
of the questions tchich miut sooner or later be answered. In the 
follotnng surveys an attempt is made iofolloto the development of a 
scientific criminology in this country, in which, however, the 
importance of individual psychology and in particular of psycho- 
analysis is intentionally underlined. For the real revolution in 
criminology originated in the field of dynamic (or clinical) psycho- 
logy. 



PART I. ‘1912-48’* 


To understand the present position of criminological science in 
Britain, it is necessary to be familiar not only with the various 
movements which have concerned themselves wth delinquency in 
this country but wth the various ‘theories of conduct’ by virtue 
of which these movements have regulated their policies and efforts. 
Otherwise it is scarcely possible to estimate the significance of any 
given criminological policy or to measure the impetus it carries. At 
the time of writing, for example, the British House of Commons is 
about to pass into law a ■Crimittal Justice Dill which has been 
eulogistically hailed as an extremely progressive measure, a mile- 
stone of social progress. To the casual reader of the prorisions of 
this Bill it might indeed appear that at long last society represented 
by the State is prepared to recognize the validity of the psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of delinquent behaviour. This is 
very far from being the case. There is no sign that those who 
framed the Bill have been converted to a psychologi«l point of 
view, or that they are prepared to strike to the roots of the problem. 
On the contrary the new Criminal Justice Bill is I^ely a ineasure 
of prison reform, a tribute to the devoted efforts of penal reformer 
but, so far as psychological methods of prevention, treatment and 
‘after-care’ are concerned, a timid, unimagmadve and checse- 

^^Of^thT'v^rious criminological movements and 
are sufficiently famiUar to the student of 
detailed consideration here. For example the theory of 
social contract whereby the commumpr « 

individual from injury or unwarranted L.. itself) 

othermdmdualsiidgroupsCmcluffingsometimes^^^^^^^^^^^ 

provided always the individual in 

social law, is generally accepted as a ration ^ should 

When, howeL, we Inquire S 

the individual refuse to obey social ^ inational moral 

contracts are but a screen for a more pnmiUve anu irra 

• First published in StarMightt 
PubUshing Co; New York, Intemsuonal Uruven 
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nustic and early religious systems which 

their retributive aims on the ground that punishment is an ettecuve 
detect to evil-doers, a theory which still flourishes and wjl 
continue to flourish in the face of repeated 

At tlus point a humanHarian movement, recruited larg y ^ Y 
no means exclusively from Christian denomination, steps in to 
mitigate the severity of talion law. Though melionst in aim this 
movement does not question the moral hypothesis of wrong-doing , 
only accidentally, as it were, does it find itself committed to a 
tentative scientific approach. Seeking for effective ^guments 
against the severities of penal law, advocates of penal reform have 
found that the theory of deterrence is a rationalization of revenge- 
impulses that can be easily exploded. But they have not pursue 
• this tactical advantage to press for still more scientific investigauons 
in particular of the causes of crime. Indeed until comparatively 
recent times penal reformers looked somewhat askance at the 
efforts of psychologists to revolutionize the approach to criminal 
behaviour. Nevertheless their ailments gained in popular force 
and, as has been suggested, found their final expression in the 
present Criminal Justice Bill. Indeed it is interesting to speculate 
on the future of this movement. It can of course continue to press 
for prison reform or indeed abolition. For the rest it must either 
divert its energies to more scientific channels of approach or 
remrin aloof from the psychological movement, a rather puzzled 
spectator of more radical procedures. 

The history of the psychological movement, or rather revolution, 
in criminological theory and practice will presently engage our 
attention: for the moment it is sufficient to say that whilst 
recognizing the practical utility of the social contract, it insists that 
society should underwrite a charter of indiridual privileges and 
liberties including the right of every individual, whether law- 
abiding or criminal, to secure treatment of whatever disease he 
may suffer from. 

Nor docs the psychological movement deny that a moral hypo- 
thesis of crime however diluted will continue to influence for good 
or ill individual and social reactions to delinquency. It maintains, 
however, that the legitimate spheres of moral influence lie in 
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prevention and after’Care, subject always to the pro^so that such 
influence is appropriate to the case and does not override more 
important prophylactic and therapeutic considerations. Indeed it 
goes further to insist that for its ovm psychological good, society 
must treat the delinquent tvith more understanding and human 
kindliness. 

On the fallacies of deterrence and on the superstitious elements 
in criminal law the psychological movement is adamant. Those few 
psychologists who dally with penal measures on the score of 
expediency merely take advantage of their professional position to 
gratify (wttingly or unwittingly) their own moral prejudices. 
There are always moralists in any psychological field; as witne^, 
the exhortatory group of psychotherapists who are ready on the 
slightest sign of refractoriness or recidivism on the part of their 
patients to bully their charges in thesaroe fashion as physiologically 
trained child-minders. Nor do they stop short of cxcomrnumcatmg 
their patients, i.e., summarily discharging them as incurable. 
Even psycho-analysts are not immune from this form of super-ego 

^"s^e^ng ‘movements’ in this rather shorted 
possible to ‘place’ various aspects of present day 
process which, however, involves tracing them to 
Thus, for example, the long drawn of 

law and DSVcholoBV as to the conditions governing cnnunal 
due to the terrified obstinacy with whi ju ^ 

fvSbtho;el«sirwSt=n^^^^ 

we to bradlced in extenuaUon of crime, 

LVe rein to a sentimental hunumitar^sm to -X 


• “”Sme OfficT Soritics and Home Secretaries to 

ist,cbactboneofHmne Om« „„,^dve creature 

KSe^/aSs-tive Editions to a courageous recogm- 
tion of the psychological facta. 
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To take another example, this time from the chapter of the 
disposal of delinquents : the probationary system in this country i 
a legacy from the earlier religious and humanitanan movements, 
one to which the official police system of supervision has con- 
tributed not a Uttle. The forerunner of the present probation 
officer was the court missionary; 'and the supervision exercised 
by such of these as did not choose to apply moral pr^ure at hret 
smacked of the old ticket-oMeavc system. Indeed these dis- 
ciplinary rigidities, though greatly softened by more adequ^e 
selection and training of probation officers, still Unger, thereby 
stultifying to some extent the more understanding techiuques 


now generally employed. 

A more complicated trail has been blazed by the Borstal 
institution. Sprung originally from the miUtary prison system, it 
nevertheless fell heir to some of the traditions of the old poor law 
institution and ‘reformatory*. Gradually, under the influence of 
Home Office enthusiasts, it took over some pedagogic techniques, 
in particular the ‘house master* system of the public (boarding) 
school and finally graduated to the position of elder and sterner 
half-brother to ikt approved school. Under the new Criminal 
Justice Bill it wiU continue to play a corrective function for 
delinquents under 21, a role whidi in the case of those over that 
age some day be played by the new detention centre. This 
last is a euphemism for a ‘reformed* type of prison, as yet merely 
projected. There are none such in existence. So Borstal is a deriva- 


tive from the older moralistic penology, modified by penal reform 
influences and by the ‘segregation’ techniques ‘of pedagogy 
(empirical educational psychology). For psychologists the Borstal 
system will remrin a form of disposal to be sparingly recommended 
in a smaU imnority of cases and only then if more suitable and 
humane resources have fdled. 


On the other hand it has to be admitted that the summary given 
abovedf^ not do justice to the more complicated sources of interest 
in wmmology and penal method. The ‘movements* described 
omit, for example, all reference to a special group whose members 
ve p yed an honourable part in the development of enlightened 
. , S of crime. This group is constituted of persons who 
ei r y reason of their sublimated interest in anti-social conduct 
or because of their sublimated interest in youth and its problems 
or more rarely because they are interested in psychological puzzles 
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turn a generous and patient mind to the delinquencies of the young. 
(Relatively few respond wth equal understanding to adult criminal 
conduct.) Many of them had evinced earlier an active interest in 
boys or girls or youth camps, and thereby acquired an empirical 
knowledge wWch stood them in good stead when they were caught 
up in delinquency work. They are a small but enthusiastic band, 
some of whose members, fortunately for offenders, sit on the 
magisterial bench, others adorning the Probation Service, others 
again contributing an influence for good on the staffs of approved 
schools et hoc gaius. Less active members are content to «erl their 
influence through some of the many societies for penal or social 
reform whose interests arc bent towards juvenile delinquency. 


The Development op Forensic PsraioLOGY 

Having surveyed very rougHy the field of crimnological 
endeavour, the task remains nf outlining the hslory cf thi psycho- 
logical mmment in Bntish criminology. This involves a ttvo-fold 
nnproach; cataloguing the various secoons m which some biancn 
0? other of psycMoJesl thought has obtained expression ; and at 

rite same ti”e considering the P^^^Totof 

either directly, through the research and therapeuuc '™tk 
:l"yl'4or,inLecriy,thrcu8htheinfiu^^^^^^^^ 
on persons who, though not themse|v« ’ the 

been in a position to develop methods of disposal teed on toe 
discoveries of Freud. It is when sutv^g k 

approaches that we arc able to assesa the importance of the wor 

mo far afldd. and 

pense, to enter in detail into the jt jg scarcely 

interest amongst non-analytical psy ° ^ 

worth the trouble because, not P" ^ very fruitful clinical 
analytical psychology was neither an ourselves with 

field. For yet another reason wc n . were non- 

earlier approaches which, alihoug methods adopted, for 

psychological in nature. For idthoug «juntry had scientific 
^ple, by followers of Lombr<j> of using 

intent, their best service lay « oflriy non- 

other selentifie meriiods.t similarly the 

.Lo„broso-.mo,.v.l«ablee,n»T.»u»m^^’^ 
that punishment should fit the criminal not th , 
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psychological psychiatrists impress us nowadays more because of 
their lack of psychological understanding than because of their 
contributions to the descriptive aspects of delinquency. 

Two exceptions to this apparently sweeping generalization exist. 
In the first place the attention called by some earlier psychiatrists 
to the anti-social behariour of psychotic types and of mentally 
deficient children and adolescents certainly prepared the way for 
later and more comprehensive groupings of delinquent conduct. 
And secondly the approach of some exceptional and imaginative 
medical criminologists was a stimulus to an oncoming generation 
of workers who were to have at their disposal more powerful 
instruments of investigation. In this sense the work of Devon, a 
Glasgow prison officer, on the Criminal and the Community^ 
deserves to be singled out. 

For all practical purposes the development of modem methods 
of dealing with delinquency ran parallel wth the development of 
normal and abnormal psychology, although interestingly enough, 
in both instances a considerable time-lag developed between the 
establishment of psychological principles and their specific 
application to delinquency, CUnical progress in normal and ab- 
normal psychology was stimulated respectively by work done In 
the field of educational and industrial psychology and in the field 
of psycho-analysis. But whereas psycho-analysis represented a 
complete break from existing methods of mental observation and 
description, educational psychology was based on laboratory 
studies in mental measurement. For convenience in description it 
is desirable to outline first the relation of psycho-analysis to 
delmqucncy in Britain. 


As has so often been the case the application of psycho-analysis 
to a new field was the result of some stimulating suggestions thrown 
out y Freud in the course of wider researches. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say ^t his brief article 'Die Verbrecher aus Schuldbe- 
^tsem {Cnmmahtyfrom a Sense of Gwli)^ laid the foundation 
ncrt only of a pYcho-analytical sdcnce of definquency, but of those 
were techniques practised by psycho-therapists who 

slietof Freudian and who in fact had only the 

slightest fairubanty with work done by psycho-analysts on the 
* Published 1912. 

Work- (first 
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subject. But in a very real sense all Freud's early contributions, 
e.g. on unconscious conflict, guilt, and self-punishment, on the 
libidinal and aggressive vidssitud« of childhood, on sexual 
perversions and on unconscious character formation had prepared 
the ground very thoroughly for research into delinquenq^. Every- 
thing was ready for sweeping advances in the subject save the 
appearance of psycho-analytical workers ready to specialize m it. 

It is all the more interesting to note that this acc^ion of 
specialized psycho-analytical tvockecs 
Indeed even at the present time »hen psycho-analyfcal 
and pomti of vim arc freely applied in dcimqueny, there is ^ 
astonishing dearth of psyeho-analytieal ivorlters m 
number of regular analyses carried out on “"“-f = 

country is worfully smsll. Psycho-analysis 

elinSl material was draivn 

tions of juvenile delinquents, md orincipiL Naturally enough 
subject from orthodox Freudian p P . j j^erc 

the effort fell distinctly flat ffprts^of this sort active 

harm than good.^ Apart from mainly by Freudian sym- 

interest in the subject ws pr f j psycho-analytical 
pathizers who like HambUn jm dazzling light on criminal 
theories of mental function shed a dazzling l.g 

conduct.2 forthcoinine from a number of 

1 Sec Section I. PmMtrr »/ Crimiml (Nmc York. 

• HsmbUn Smilh’s toV. iW work on cnm.o.1. 

McBride), which was the .ppn>»=h t” Y”'’ “L” Jd 
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accessible publications of Healy. Bronner and the Gluects. In 
Britain itself two additional factors were operative, the expansion 
of child analysis and the publications of Sir Cyril Burt on back- 
ward and delinquent children.* It is only proper to add that al- 
though Sir Cyril Burt had from the beginning exhibited a friendly 
interest in psyxho-analytical developments and applied some 
psycho-analytical principles in his delinquent studies, his original 
work was derived from a combination of acute clinical observation 
and steady application of obserx'ational methods (both individual 
and social) developed by ‘normal psychologists’. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the next important step 
in the direction of specialized work in delinquency in this country 
was taken by a psycho-analyst. Dr. Grace Pailthorpe. Supported 
by the Medical Research Council, she carried out investigations on 
female prisoners and inmates of preventive homes. These observa- 
tions were based on her psj'cho-analytical knowledge, and her 
results werepublished first in the form of an official report and after- 
%vards in her book IWiaf We Put In Prison.^ More important, she 
immediately busied herself organizing a private committee whose 
object it was to see whether the methods she had found so useful in 
investigation could be applied to the treatment of offenders who 
had not been in prison. Dr. Pailthorpe, being prevented by iU- 
health from de\'cloping her project, in^’ited the present writer to 
continue tins %YorlL The first practical step w'as to organize a 
clinic for the study and treatment of delinquency. With the 
assistance of the late Dr. David Eder, a pioneer psycho-analyst 
who had also done pioneer work in founding school clinics, of Dr. 
J. A. Hadfield, a medical psychologist from the staff of the Tavi- 
stock Qinic who has taken an active part in the Mental Hygiene 
movement in Britain and of Dr. E. T. Jensen, a physician who has 
devoted much interest to the subject of delinquency, a small 
clmic was set up in 1932 in a room lent by the West End Hospital 


Ck^dren^} on 77 re Treatment oj Backuard 

^ published in ig,8; The Dreams and Day Dreams of a Delin^ 
^2- TheY^nJh^r^ Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency in 

TheBacknardChild-mV^^. *" Mind in 1935 anti 

Htr report {StudUs m tht ^ S'"’ »' Hollorray. 
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for Nervous Diseases, which also provided facilities for physical 
examination. From these slender beginnings was developed the 
first specialized Institute for the Sdentific Treatment of Delin- 
quency now knotvn as the I.S.T.D. London. 

But this is to anticipate. In the meantime we can review the 
general state of psychological research in delinquency from 1930 
to the present day, and trace its various tributory sources. We 
have seen that an occasional prison medical officer o( exceptional 
understanding took an objective interest in the subject. This state 
of affairs has changed very little. The number of psychiatric 
minded prison officers has increased but only marginally. Training 
in psychiatry (though not in psycho-analysis) is now an essential 
qualification; but as a whole the prison service was, and psycho- 
logically speaking still is, o baclnvater. This is not to underestimate 
the importance of the prison work done by Hubert and 
Nonfood Eost.' Hubert sv-os a psycho-analytrally onented 
psychiatrist, not a regular prison officer. Esen more 
wk may be expected from prison psyehiamsts * 

wood. Young, Frost and others provided of course they ate g 
a free hand by the authorities.* 

Home Office Influences 

In a review of this kind it is cssenual or 

by the Home O^iee and by Home 5 eesemn« ■" 

retarding the progress of psycholt^ca To begin 

of psychological methods of dealing ^ come 

with, the Home Office ’’I' !. 2 ienr mn by permanent 

to expect from ^ce specialists and a few 

officials with the support of Home 

privately appointed speciahst adyiso . . fjt gQcial contract. 

dlydommLdbyanadmimstraUvcvaluationofthe^ 

It is also consenative, acutely f^P^T^ation “ 

revolutionary and devoid of social unagination. l 

* Sir Norwood East was origmally a University 

Commissioner of Prisons and aubscquently Lecturer 
on Crime and Insanity. . . of pollee^surgems for 

■No special mention has been „f ih.m a" 

the simple reason that the ^n^jdie a medical psycholo^ 

neelieible. An exception delinquency with the 

Adlerian outlook who combines specialist 
duties of a police surgeon. 
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psychology, in particular psycho-analytical psychology, has been 
cautious to the point of neglect. Nevertheless it is only fair to say 
that amongst the junior ranks of its officials some extremely high- 
grade workers exist whose practical appreciation of psychological 
factors and policies has been a constant source of support to 
delinquency workers. The Home Office has of course been 
influenced by the work of various Royal Commissions it has itself 
appointed; but here again a retarding influence generally makes 
itself felt. Royal Commissions have never included a psycho- 
analyst, rarely a medical psychologist of first hand experience in 
the subject. Bowing to public pressure representatives of penal 
reform societies came to be admitted and now that, as the result of 
the war, psychiatry has increased in social influence, a gradual 
psychiatric leavening of Home Office policy may be expected. 
But on the whole it will be more influenced by ‘rational’ vietvs of 
conscious psychology, will rarely be in advance of public opinion 
and vdll be more concerned to preserve the traditions of the police 
service, an organization which though not exactly militaristic is 
essentially authoritarian, based on the assumption that the social 
contract must be enforced rather than accepted. Indeed the bias 
of the Home Office towards the social side of the contract is 
greatly to be regretted. Whoever controls the Home Office Is in a 
position effectively to thwart or to fulfil the aspirations of the most 
ardent reformer, or most devoted scientist.' 


Normal Pstchology 

Next in order of strategic importance comes the influence of 
what mght be called normal psychology. This is exerted in the 
university and teaching colleges and training centres 
an is irected mostly through the channel of educational psy- 
c 0 ogy, e.g,, regional directors of education and experts in mental 
measurement t impinges on the problem of delinquency directly 

both noimal and ab- 
the school age and adolescence and indirectly through 

y , on y slenderly equipped system of child guidance 

Sir Samuel unresponsive Home Secretaries, 

reformer. The present Cri stands out as a distinguished 
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clinics. Here the educational psjrchologist and to a considerable 
extent the psychiatric social wrker operate with techniques 
fostered during training in normal psychology. Nomul p^- 
chology has also many techniques in common with sociological 
research, and has naturally contributed a ^od deal to the 
statistical investigation of individual factors (backwardness, 
mental defect and capacity for adaptation) and of emironmental 
factors (including many familial and economic conditions that 
exert a psychological influence on behariour). As we liavc seen one 
British representative of this school and method (Burt) gamed an 
international reputation for pioneer work in delinquency and 
amongst those adopting mainly sociological techniques the name of 

Hermann Mannheimranks high. Jennings mite tsakoapromment 

worker in the combined tradition. Carr-Saundcr s approach is 
largely biometric and sociological. Notradays stodenta of nomri 
psychology too numerous to mention bu^ themselv^ nith 
serial and individual aspects of the subject. This 
became particularly noticeable 

World Wm when evacuation of childten from .'^“’8'' ” f „ 

a mass break-up of the family and offered 

Studying environmental factors of great psychological c q 

'"AstSe^value of these methods.^^^^ 

premature to say they have statistical 

ahvaj-s possible for the normal psycho ogis nsvchology), 

tests to some of the findings of dynanne 
it.can be said that, lacking any training in. 
unconscious psychology and **’”^^^* Hho* of interpreta- 
rescarch from applying “'tribute little of 

tion to their data, normal diUmmy. This 

value to the individual and ettolo^o P investigations of 

vetluation does not apply so n;“* fof 

normal psychologists although fro about valid 

there is something 'distant- (impersonal) e«n 
sociological explanations of crime. 
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research on delinquency to""; „ Admittedly formal 

immense clinical resources of the science. 
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psychiatry^ has always had a voice in the matter of criminal 
responsibility, c.g., testifying in Courts of Law to the presence or 
absence of insanity in cases of criminal violence. Otherwise the 
contributions of psychiatrists to the science of delinquency have 
usually been indirect. Thus they have been able to classify those 
symptoms of the psychoses, of organic reaction types, and of con- 
vulsive states which are responsible for some forms of anti-social 
or criminal conduct. But these observations do not in themselves 


constitute research into delinquency, for unless the unconscious 
etiological factors in c.g., the p^'choses, are fully understood (a 
feat so far compassed only rarely in Britain), it is not possible to 
make any useful correlations between the conduct of psychotic 
and non-psychotic types of delinquency respectively. Excep- 
tionally, the work of the psychiatrists Macniven and Dillon has 
been characterized by understanding of the psychodynamics of 
delinquency. 

On the other hand, psychiatric work on psychopathic states has 
been a valuable stimulus to research on what is certainly a key 
probl^ in delinquency. D. K. Henderson of Edinburgh who 
combines extensive psychiatric experience with unusual oppor- 
tunities of studying criminal conduct has produced comprehensive 
and illuminating observations on this condition. Similarly in the 
eld of mental deficiency, the work of Burt has been amplified by 
chiatric studies from Earle E. Lewis and other medical workers. 
Unfortunately the tendency of workers on mental deficiency is to 
e content wlh the demonstration of innate defect and to ignore 
ose^ psychol^cal factors affecting behaviour that are either 
assoaated with or a consequence of mental defect. Further pro- 
in this direction will depend on careful psycho-analytical 
^ ^® 2 ntime the therapeutic amelioration of 
^pl-cations of deficient goes by default. 

prion> rtl.?field.‘^®°®'= 

CWW°GinWaSc^rr*"' is constituted by the 

sway oT^e^Sv 'f •''■'"S’ Eood or ill, has fallen undi the 
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an uneasy equality of status. This has led In some cases to some 
intriguing professional situations. Under present training con- 
ditions, the educational psychologist and psychiatric social worker 
are trained in the principles of normal psychology and given a 
smattering of psychiatry; but a number have of their own choice 
acquired a good working knowledge of clinical psychology, some- 
times of psycho-analysis. It is not uncommon therefore to find, 
psychiatric social \vorkers who have a better understanding of the 
facts of unconscious conflict than their psychiatric directors. 
Excellent medico-psychological work in this field has been done 
by, amongst others, E. Miller, Maberly, Pearce (all medical 
psychologists of repute) and Paterson Brown (a psycho-anal)rtically 
trained child psychiatrist). The work of so-c^ed ‘play-therapists’ 
^vUl be considered below. 


Psycho-Analysis 

As has already been indicated the direct application of psy^o- 
analytic techniques to the clinical aspects of delinquency is in 
absurd disproportion to the overwhelming indirect influence of 
psycho-analytis. In the course of their regular practice m^y 
analysts are faced with delinquent problems but this work has 
never been organized.* Nor with the obvious exceptions of yowg 
juveniles and of ‘neurotic’ types of adult delinquency is the classical 
technique of psycho-analysis altogether adapted to meet the crises 
that arise tvith classical cases of delinquency, 

(medical) psycho-analytical workers in the general fie o an i 
social behaviour are Pailthorpe, Carroll, M. Schmidc erg, 
Friedlander and M. Franklin. The work of Schmideberg mm 
advanced cases of the ‘Dartmoor has broken new * 

the psycho-analytic handling of delinquents. But ** , 

several modifications of the customary techniques w s e 
described in various papers on the subject. K. Fne 
produced a standard work of p^rcho-analyucal 
juvenile delinquency.® Amongst lay psycho-andysts w o 

* ExceptionaUy Dr. David Forsyth published a lengthy study. The 

Case of a Middle-Aged Embezzler*, 1938- n^linmimev London, 

* r/« P^cho-AmlyHcd ' fSk S' Schmide- 

KeganPauI, 1947. New York, lot. UiOT. Press, 1947- Allen and 

beiB entitled, Children in Need, is about to be published y 
Unwin [published 1948]. «•. 
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extensive pedagogic experience Barbara Low has played a 
prominent part in delinquency work and in the education of 
public opinion.^ 

It has been suggested that in an indirect way all psycho- 
analytical work has a bearing on anti-social conduct. And it follovt^ 
that the more direct work done on the mental development of 
children the more we shall understand the problems of delin- 
quenqr. It is only proper therefore to record the increasing 
influence of child psj'cho-analysis in this country. The founder 
of child-analysis in Britain was the late Mary Chadwick who 
produced also several studies of anti-social behaviour amongst 
juveniles. Unfortunately a split on the theory and practice of 
cluld-analysis has developed in Britain. On the one hand we have 
the classical approach of the Viennese school (where child-analysis 
was first developed), guided in this country by Anna Freud, and on 
the other a new metapsychological sj-stem developed by ^1. Klein. 
Amongst psycho-analytical workers on delinquency Friedlander 
follows the classical approach, Bowlb}' the Kleinian theory’. 

Inevitably developments in the p^cho-analysis of children have 
givm rise to a flattery of imitation amongst non-analyrical psycho- 
logists. The application of play^techntque to the needs of child 
analysis (incidentally, Klein’s most useful contribution to the 
subject) has led to the formation of all sorts of groups of child- 
therapiste. And nowadays there arc few psychiatric centres or 
child ^idance climes which do not include a lay ‘play-therapist’ 
on their staff. Tl^ form of activity has, except in instances where 
e play-therapist* is analytically trained, nothing to do with 
c -analysb. Play-therapy of some kind or another has now 
be^e part of the ambuUnt treatment of jiwenile delinquents. 
Equally naturally the differences between Freudian, Adlerian 
Psychology have been accurately 
® spproadi to and treatment of delinquency. In their 
Adknans and Jungians are at home in the Sidling of 
anh-sooal conduct winch they feel assured can be vety conrinc- 

by v^ous ^ ^cq^te actnowledgmrat of the work done 

modern ideas on delinm^JI^ ddld-parent magazines in advancing 
of Leon Radzinowicz md T W diis connection the work 

Criminal SeUnee CLtmArJ' -k/ e<btors of English Studies tti 
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ingly explained in terms of their respective theories. Ine\’itably the 
‘eclectic’ finds an opportunity for applying his compost of theories 
and methods particularly to the problem child. Indeed at the 
present rate of diffusion of clinical theories, it would seem that for 
some time ahead such psychiatric and child guidance centres as are 
not run by formal psychiatrists will fall under the direction of 
eclectics, a state of affairs which bodes ill for any radical progress 
in research. 

Windmg up this survey of the more direct approaches to the 
problem we may note that following the anthropometric work of 
Goring in this country^ contributions to this method of approach 
have been made by Burt and later by Norwood East. The relation 
of physique to character has also been followed up but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that conclusions based on a study of these 
constitutional factors should be treated with considerable reserve. 
And the same may be said of endocrine investigations in delinquent 
types. In any case the psychological influence of these factors on 
the dmhpment of mind and character in the child has been very 
generally neglected. 

Attitudes op the Judiciary 

In an earUer part of this review attention tvas drawn to *e 
usually retarding influence of the Home Office on the °P 
of modem techniques of investigation and 
quency. It is pleasant therefore to record that in o 
administrative departments psychological me os q 

increasing influence and prestige. Seventy per 
now sent to the I.S.T.D, are recommended by '"“d'f™ “""J 
in concert with their own probation officers. Among? 
dealing with adult offenders, C. Mullins stan s ou . ^ 

who hi done more than any other to apply scientific P™ 
examination and treatment.* In the field 

similar recognition is due the magistrates Basil Henn^es imo 
John Watso “ The contribution of Mullins deserves all the more 

a general practitioner who undertook psychi This raises the 

his examinations of delinquent ca^ most y ! ^ • physicians in 

interesting possibility that, given the miencv The advantages 

general practice could function as experts in drimqu^cy. 
of such a system particularly in rural distncts are obvious. 
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recognition in that he is a firm believer in endopsychic as distinct 
from environmental psychological factors. Most supporters of a 
psychological approach are essentially environmentalists and 
consequently pin their faith for the most part on correction of 
environmental factors either familial or social. From the thera- 
peutic point of view their faith has of course justified itself, but 
regarded from the point of view of etiological investigation the 
approach is a blind ^ey. 

By way of contrast Ae Higher Courts are notoriously barren of 
psychological understanding, a fact which any medical psycho- 
logist giving evidence for the defence cither in mitigation of 
sentence or on appeal against sentence pronounced can readily 
attest. It would t^e us too far afield to discuss the factors respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. No doubt the age of the offender and 
the nature of his offence contribute to this refractoriness on the 
part of recorders and judges by mobilizing their defences against 
the ‘licence’ of others. The fact is, however, that with the exception 
of ^ occasional recorder ready to listen to a commonsensc and 
plainly expressed statement of the probability of ‘mre’ by 
scientific treatment, judges at Quarter-Sessions and High Courts 
of Assize are still critical to the point of open hostility of the 
evidence of any but prison medical officers or psychiatrists for 
the Crown. 


The Probation Service 

Returning to the actirities of the Lower Courts it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that the Probation Service is by far 
the most enlightened of all the penal services. Despite their ex- 
reme y curtailed and inadequate training, many probation officers 
have followed the example of psychiatric social workers by acquir- 
1 • ‘^convenience, a working knowledge of the 

approaches to crime. Next to 
officer*! workcts and educational psychologists, probation 

efforts at handicapped in their individual 

loads they havp rehabilitation by the excessive case- 

divided loyalties perhaps more decisively, by their 

time to act as CO 11 ^ ^ scrvMt of the Court and at the same 
calling for unusud friend to the offender is a dual role 

E unusual quaUficaUons. Certainly no trained psycho- 
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therapist would relish being put in this emotionally ambiguous 
situation.' Nevertheless we must be grateful for attenuated 
mercies. There are few psydiological workers in the field who 
have not had occasion to be thankful for the co-operation of an 
understanding probation officer. As their training is gradually 
shorn of irrelevant and tedious studies and extended to include 
clinical instruction in the psychology of delinquency, the status of 
probation officers will rise rapidly. Already it is an open question 
whether they should not be recognized as a special branch of the 
association of psychiatric social workers. 


Institutional Facilities 

Much less satisfactory is the psychological status of workers in 
the various institutions of disposal, e.g., remand homes and 
centres, approved schools and Borstal tttsU'tutions. Like most 
institutions these suffer from their divorce not only from ordinary 
social contact but from the more positive transference influences 
existing in the family. They are also hampered by their traditional 
link with poor law institutions, 'reformatories’ and prison services. 
It is true that the educational and pedagogic standards particularly 
of approved schools and Borstal institutions have stcamly 
improved but this does not compensate for the lack of psycho- 
logical training and distrust of non-dtsdplin^ methods of 
personal supervision, exhibited in most of these institution. I ^ e 
position of voluntary institutions run by religious bodies Md social 
welfare organizations is little better, if at all. By way o contras 
some individual efforts in this field are of a promising order, witness 
the contributions of pioneers like Wills {The Haahspur Xpert 
merity and Otto Shaw. It is in this particular depa^ent ot re- 
education and rehabilitation that the influence of Aichhom sjorx 
has made itself most felt in this country: although undoubtedly 
some of the credit should go to the experimental sc oo me 
practised by A. S. NciU. So far, however, most institution a« 
psychologically backward and conervalive to t e poi 
timidity. 

* The psychiatrist reporting to the court from the 
servant of the court. There is a pretty genei^ if under a State 

workers that he should not hold a court position. E i 
Medical Semce, he should become a civil servant, he suu neea n 
attached to the court. 

•Published 1941. 
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To sum up: modern ideas concerning the handling of delin- 
quents in Britain are derived from the work of normal and educa- 
tional psychologists, of sociologists, of psychiatrists and of medical 
psychologists including psycho-analysts, not to mention some 
workers in more circumscribed fields. These ideas are given 
practical application in the I.S.T.D., in psychological clinics like 
the Tavistock Clinic, in the psychiatric centres of teaching 
hospitals, in child guidance clinics, sometimes at welfare centres 
and more rarely at special schools and institutions. They have 
influenced the work of magistrates, probation officers, psychiatric 
social workers, educational psychologists and a number of free 
lances both medical and lay. It should be noted, however, that 
the I.S.T.D. is the only specialized clinic dealing under ambulant 
conditions with offenders of all ages. In all other cases delinquency 
work is, as it were, a by-product of other clinical activities, not a 
special department. Nor do these other centres so far afford 
facilities for the specialized training of delinquency workers. 

Translating this into round figures and dividing the specialty 


into separate sections dealing respectively with diagnosis, treat- 
ment and research, the strength of the psychological movement in 
delinquency work can be estimated as follows. There are now a few 
dozen medical psychologists and psychiatrists throughout the 
country capable of making an experienced diagnosis of anti-social 
conditions. At a sanguine estimate two-thirds of these are capable 
of giving the skilled attention necessary for radical treatment. On 
t e other hand, empirical treatment can be given by most medical 
^chologists and by quite a respectable number of psychiatrists. 

e number of educational psychologists sufficiently experienced 
to rate y delinquency workers is about double that of medically 
• delinquency. Psychiatric social workers 

suitable for delinquency work are relatively scarce although the 
cW ? growing and will continue to do so. The number of first- 
educS'mn ** roughly the same as that of experienced 

work nn " are rapidly increasing but their 

of a hit or quality and the technique employed 

doctors a magistrates, a few prison 

school-masters and a few 
psycholo^ to sufficiently experienced in clinical 

branch. ^ trained workers in their o\vn particular 
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Research 

When it comes to research work the outlook is at first sight much 
less encouraging. The indirect influence of both conscious and 
unconscious psychology has already been ass^ed, but it must 
be admitted that amongst medical workers directly wgage m 
treatmg delinquency the number capable of doing fruitful resea 
can be counted on the fingers of two hands. The number of lay 
workers in normal psychology capable of contributing to 
is much greater. But against this must be set ‘ ?h 

theories on which most normal psychologists base PP . 
are essentially empirical theories of preconscious an 
mental function. As has been indicated, 
specially favourable position to tap the thrare ica , , 

■ unconscious psychology, hut unfortunate^t the P 

analysts tvho can be said to spcciaUae ‘ Vfe 

countty can be counted on the fingers “f " a to 

great riajority of aU trained workers are centred n London and to 

^virons: an area which, assessed on a ’’““’tod As 

absorb only a quarter of the toud number ."f ^ 

a matter of interest the further NorA example, is 

the psychological resourcM of the !m . . ^ j (getter, 

still in the backwoods and the North of E g 
Eire is worse. , , .t:, sur>’cy would 

Fortunately the outlook is not so E ° ^ lo^g as 

indicate. So long as a hand^I of , otj,er scientific 
incentive to fresh research 'f’" ’;“”„°Ses, research 

institutions within be letsrded either because 

will not come to a standstill. It jn diagnostic 

those qualified to conduct resea^ bemuse as seems to be the 
or short-term ‘‘'empeut.c ^ ^,,.^,0- 

case at the moment, some p^^^ s„p„ficial techniques, e.g., 
legists appear to be flirting . approaches, or, again, 

group-therapy or ‘PSJ’'*'^' may be partly blanketed 

because pioneer elTorts a" ^la„tal Service with its paraljving 

by the development of a „f officials. But it will sumiv. 

system of organization by a luerwc 

DucNosnc Trommdm 

On.Pncsofresea^;,^:“;?^^^^ 

wo headings, thei'rt'"i 
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existing theories of mental function ha^ng a bearing on the phen- 
omena of delinquency. For a number of reasons it is desirable to 
commence with techniques. 

Delinquen(^ work calls for highly specialized techniques 
differing in many respects from those applied in the case of psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic conditions. Also it necessitates a particular 
form of 'team work’ which, in the case of classical psycho-analysis, 
for example, is either undesirable or positively detrimental to 
progress. Admittedly much of the team work that has been 
developed in psychiatric centres and child guidance departments is 
a tadt confession of the weakness of whatever individual methods 
are employed. A psycho-analyst is his own social worker, although 
in fact he very rarely makes contact wdth relatives or friends of the 
patient and practically never sees home conditions at first hand. 
His sodal work is done, as in the case of the psycho-neuroses it 
artainly should be, through his patients’ associations and his own 
interpretations. But owing to a number of conditions both indi- 
vidual and sodal this exclusive approach is usually waived in 
delm^cncy work. To make this point clear some detailed reference 
must be made to the experience of the I.S.T.D.* 

The first concern of the I.S.T.D. is to make a thorough examina- 
non and the sewnd to arrive z\. ^ provisional diagnosis. The diag- 
wts 8 ould be sound enough to permit of a satisfactory 
reeommendaiton of disposal; the examination should be compre- 
cnoug not only to exclude diagnostic error but to permit 
statistical and other forms of research. But since the 
Court r'i” usually on remand from a Magistrate’s 

iKKsiWv been investigated by a probation officer, 

suDcnision probationary 

nW^wer. S conditions, it is rarely possible, 

indiridual form immediate and exclusively 

1“"^ P"'y -l-™ person, not ofBcially 
exclusively analniral r” ''‘’’'‘"•“"ly for private treatment can 
The SuTn^/ of treatment be followed. 

P ure adopted is as follows: the psychiatric 
Edward Glover* tj;- nr 

a Climeat i?rf>orr em rv Treatment of Delinquency: 

land 2.1 ‘’“biiauona, 1944. [See this volume, 
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soda! worker who first contacts the case proceeds to compile a 
dossier of social inforntaiion. This is dra^vn from the probation 
officer’s report, the remand centre’s report (if any), reports from 
school authorities, employers or any other sodal agency that may 
be concerned in the case. This is amplified from personal interview 
with the patient, parents or g;uardians and from the r«ults of a 
home visit. The educational psychologist then investigates ^ e 
patient’s mental and adaptation capacity, and an organic physician 
makes a routine physical overhaul and arranges for any speci^zed 
examinations or anthropometric survey that may appear ® 

to him. Armed with this information the psychiatrist then taices 
over the case, and having carried out whatever mvesU^tions he 
deems appropriate, makes a provisional psyc latric ’ 

The whole <ie U then renewed by the director ^ 

making reports to the court. Certain Si 

made but as a rule it is then P®®**^**^® j.-gy 

the diagnosis and recommending methods of i . qo:--, 

have usually been canvassed beforehand mth 'Jt' P . 
in charge of the ease, Incidentally « eTurt or oA=r 

confidential; under no circumstances whatever narked 

authorities given more than a 'report’ which .s lUeu ma 
'confidential'. ^ deeree of 

The forms of disposal L the max- 

‘supervision’ involved. In a great majo ty^ trith 


xt majuru/ . . ^ .,x 

It of probationary supervision with 

he recommended, it is 


imum restriction suggested is that 'nended, 

or without treatment. Shoirld trea 
usually 'ambulant', the patient conUnumg ^ ditected. 

follow his usual occupation, ’.'''"idf,;„„ 5 Mid/or conditions of 
Changes in home, school and at»cia removal to a 

emplo^cnt patient may be boarded ouj 


foster-home may be suggested or the patOTm^I^^ approved 

tsive school or camp. Onlv in the very 

dicated or a 1 
rarest instances is a sentence c 


progressive school or Only in the ve^ 

ol may be indicated or a supported. Special 


at a I 
school may fc 


educational measures may 


of training indicated. 


be carried 


backward children J^jubs or other social l^“P=' j'"? 
Contacts are also ,'"*.7“n!c physician are fol o«d up 
recommendations with the parents. A follow -up 


;id advisory not always achieved, 

lasting live years ■0“'"'= 
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From the research point of view the first concrete results of this 
comprehensive investigation were {a) greater clarity concerning 
the incidence of different types of disorder, ( 6 ) a fuller understand- 
ing of the nature of ‘mixed types*. Of course the cases are already 
‘selected’ by court officials but allowing for this fact the per- 
centage distributions are of considerable interest. Thus on the 
average of five years’ work 2*8 per cent were found to be mentally 
defective, 77 per cent ‘borderline’ defective, i*i per cent psychotic, 
4*3 per cent borderline psychotic and 29*2 per cent psycho- 
neurotic. During these years psychopathic character types were 
unfortunately pigeon-holed ■\vith sexual perversions, an unsaris- 
factor)' overlap which cannot be rectified until a fresh investigation 
of all such cases is undertaken. The combined group totalled 
36-8 per cent of all cases. Behaviour problems numbered 5 
per cent, alcoholic types 0*9 per cent and organic types 2*1 
per cent. 


The principle of arrinng at a final diagnosis only after ‘treat- 
ment reports’ and ‘follow-up records’ are collected has been 
laid down but so far shortage of staff has prev’cnted a comprehen- 
sive reinvestigation of all cases on these lines. The groups calling 
for most careful screening are the psycho-neurotic and psjxho- 
pathic groups. Most of the mixed types were distributed between 
these two ^ groups according to the predominating clinical 
c iiractcristics present; but when the material is reinvestigated 
cse^ mixed types wU be isolated and subdivided. Final sub- 
uisj^ of psychopathic tj’pes has not yet been attempted. It is 
^hc psycho-neurotic group is inflated, 
am j I a wider selection of cases were made by the courts the 
proportion of ‘behaviour problems’ and of mild psychopathies 
vould nse considerably, ^ ^ 

th reswreh project favoured by the directors of 
one iianH tV** more exact correlation beUveen, on the 
Bcicniifie rm'* diagnosis and on the other the 

involve thi diagnosis. This will 

of pUferin-' fth categories of offence, in particular 

recommended to the clinic) 
factors <=tiological or of clinical 

clinical (mostlv P®^’ble wholly to convert 

clasiificatlons. Nor is a into etiological 

» the procedure entirely justified. But there U 
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no doubt that it would solve the problem of the mixed type, that 
bugbear of the statistician. 

From the sociological point of \dew, work is in progress on 
conditions calling for purely social measures of disposal; e.g., 
probation, foster-homes, approved schools, etc,; and this involves 
also an assessment of the unconscious factors contributing to the 
therapeutic success of such disposals. Similarly an assessment of 
the unconscious factors activated by ‘bad’ upbringing, inseomty 
in the family, illeptimacy, etc., is overdue. It is already dear, 
however, that a purely sociological and statistical approach^ ea^ s 
to the estabUshment of descriptive rather th^ djmamic criteria. 
As in the case of the legal diagnosis, psychological investigation o 
sodological (environmental) factors ends in their re m 

terms of unconsdous significance. As has been ^ ® 
this department of research that Aichhom’s work has achieved Us 
most derisive impact. ... j , ♦i,- 

In this connection it is necessary to remind L 

I.S.T.D. is not a purely psycho-malytical u-h 

foundaUon was largely the work <>f hr fa 

psycho-analysa have up to ijXpostic and 

direction, it is a medrco-psychological insntu _,j;™.Mycho- 
therapeude serviees are repres»tatrve <> S). 

Io8icalapp.oache3(lnolu^ngto.tejmen.p^ 

Although therefore crZh Reik, Reich and 

work of psycho-analysts like A1 , ’ , medical psycho- 
Aichhom have influenced the ®PP . entirety, even in the 
legists, they are by no means Healy, the Gluecks 

diagnostic field. O" in Uer favour, 
and in this country Burt an psychopathy, and is more 

This Is particularly clear m . Alrctander’s ‘neurotic 

over not altogether ^ .ypeal reflections on the functions 

character’, based on satisfy the needs of a PS)'*’’' 

of the ego and s“P“-'fl°’RS-s 

pathio classification and ^ character’), though cljm- 

Ly be loosely translate « P j^_ is f„m the psycho- 

cally closer to a ,cn- sound chiucally nor very 

anafytical point of wew " ^.andysts on the whole fiSh; 
Uluminating theorencaBy- h „„ g„„ht the issrie wrll be 

5>ychop®a.hie’cn.ena,-^^^^^^^ 

derided when tney 
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to unconscious concepts, that time is not yet. Psycho-analytical 
characterology is still in its infancy. 

Therapeutic Techniques 

Yet another factor influences the theoretical viet\-s of clinical 
psychologists, namely, their experience of their ovm therapeutic 
results. The results of other p^cho-therapists are naturally never 
so convincing and in any case cannot always be checked.^ 

Now the individual psjxhological treatment given at the I.S.T.D. 
vanes tsidely. Some of it is of necessity advisory and is given during 
periods of ‘obser\*ation*. But even when immediate psycho- 
therapy is recommended, it ranges from hypnosis and suggestion, 
with or without the use of narcotic adjuvants, through every 
variety of psychological ‘Influence*, with or without some form of 
analj*sis’, to pure Freudian, Jungian and Adlerian techniques. 
Actually, owing to shortage of psycho-analytical volunteers, 
classical psycho-analyses constitute only a minute proportion of 
** consequently reserved only for cases in 
vtmch It seems clearly indicated or in which the difficulties appear 
to hetw g^tto admit of the recommendation of other and shorter 
me ods. Short treatment is the rule and although some cases are 
given as many as 300 sessions (eighteen months steady analysis), 
me average number of iherapeuUc sessions for all cases fell during 
bring five to fifty. Under more 
tfmtr 1 average of all cases, i.e., including a few 

many ‘incomplete’ cases, will run at about 

twenty sessions. 

arj] n rnults obtained at the I.S.T.D. 

‘Cure’ U ^ ^^^^®^^”S**PhcstandardslaiddowTiareexacting. 
abnormal^nH”!^ ^ delinquent has displayed no 

when in addItVi ^ 2 period of five years after treatment and 
causes have bertT satisfied that the underlying 

Other apparent cures are for the time 


bring merely rated 


as irapro^'cd , Many cases discontinue treat- 


ment and iYiany cases discontim 

bej'ond their control completing it for 

a^rv’cy of these n-jnU T\ facts have emerged from a 

• r ^ 

SlTi" “d >» parrioilar of the 

» meiTOitnt of hU psycho- 
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taneous cure, the number of permanent cures reaches 32 per cent 
(2) that except in cases psycho-analysed the cure does not depend 
on the length of treatment- As has been said, most treatments are 
short; but even including cases that have abandoned treatment 
within a few days or have not attended as long as might have been 
desired, the percentage of major and lasting improvements reachw 
an astonishing figure. Indeed it can be said that if suitably selected 
cases of delinquency are given adequate treatment, and if the 
patient carries this treatment through to the end about 90 per cent 
become non-delinquent. 

As far as psychotherapy is concerned this latter figure mus , 
however, be scaled down for two reasons; first that an a 
must be made for spontaneous remission or cure, an , ® 

in most cases other therapeutic measures, either in ivi u 
social, are put into effect. Except in i^es un . .. . 

analysis, probationary supervision is usually came ou , . 

to which changes are effected either m family, ® ^ 

environment. These are recommended by * nsvchiatric 
brought about through the personal influ^ce P 

social worker and the conservative 

‘ratio of benefit’ has been estimates it 

view and avoiding over-sanguine and p.n,ed it can be 

seems likely that as far as percent of cases 

depended upon to bring about ‘cure’ in « 

and major amelioration in about ' information on these 
Further research will afford m P certain conclusions 

points. In thcmcantimeweamcnti e although most medical 

from the existing findings. ^°^.”^jQS^sarcbynomeanscay 

psychologists are agreed that an ^ of the customary 

0 treat and require various ^ (eam- 

isvclio-therapeutic techniques, ijfortj, both ] 


and 


to treat and require *•»* cannot be denica nwi 

psyclio-therapeutic ^ ’biocd efforts, both personal 

influence’, that.is to say, ^ „ any one case, ® , 

indirect, of a number of of time, And a though 

remarkable imP™’''”'"] j" OT of so?gesting 
no psycho-analyst can be effeeted by short tirar 

tion of unconscious >n'^^r this rapid improvement. JIhe 

■distributed transference I 
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pains to avoid) so far from hampering progress in short treatment, 
apparently accelerates it. Indeed he might well speculate whether 
the form of group therapy most appropriate to regressive types of 
anti-social behaviour is one in which a single patient is the centre 
of a group of therapists rather than, as in the c^e of ordinary 
group therapy, one of a group of patients sharing a single thera- 
peutic leader. Anyhow it is undeniable that the work of the I.S.T.D. 
has led to a revision of the customary standards of prognosis. The 
chronic psychopath may be a tough therapeutic nut to crack but 
when treated with patience, imagination, skill and an unruffled 
understanding of his compulswe recidivism the outlook is much 
more favourable than is generally supposed. 


Theory and pRAcncE 

Considerations of this sort show how essential it is for successful 
r^earch not only that clinical data should be constantly screened 
for their theoretical implications but that existing theories of 
etiology and therapeutic technique should be repeatedly tested in 
this, for all practical purposes, fallow field. And since in the 
pier’s view the theory can be most fruitfully applied to 
delinquency work is the theory of psycho-anal^-sis it seems ap- 
propriate to conclude this rcriew vrith a brief outline of the theoreti- 
an practical problems arising from the psycho-analysis of 

delinquency in Britain. 

are two ways by which progress in any branch of psycho- 
ysis can be achieved, first, by direct psycho-analysis of clinical 
correUtion of existing theories with the 
analysis. In the case of delinquency work corrob- 
branch« be obtained from yet other 

neurotic psycho-analysis of normal or 

of anthronnl adults, or ps}'cho-analytical interpretations 

U"fo«^teIy no anthropological 
the branch of analyst in this country, and 

theoretical orinci 1 with dissension on both 

For purposes of 

accepted theorv of n ««ttpelled to fall back on the generally 
psycho-analnical n>« ' ** possible to enquire how far 

cascs\orroboratc. 

rrect this general body of knmviedge. 
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Studying the various contributions to research on delinquency 
in this country from this angle, one is struck by the fact that during 
the past fifteen years very little has been added to early analytical 
formulations on the subject. Nor have investigations of clelin- 
quency added much to the general theory' of psycho-analysis. 
Indeed it would appear that they have merely corroborated pre- 
existing analytical theories. This is no doubt a tribute to the v’alidity 
of the theories but it can also be explained, in part at any rate, by 
the factor of case selection. Delinquency comprises a number of 
conditions varying in severity and duratifin and derived from differ- 
ent levels of developmental structure and function. So far psyc o- 
analysis has been applied mainly to delinquent children m t c 
latency period, to psycho-neurotic types of adolescent ^d adult 
delinquency and to some forms of super-ego disorder gi'ing nsc o 
delinquent character and conduct. Under these * 

would be natural for a correspondence to exist between the 
in delinquency and those arrived at in the study o psych 

"'xhUfactor of selection has given rise to some 
therapeutic method between psycho-MaI>mra wot 
quen^ in Britain. There are some who, " 

Anna Freud and the orthodox child ^Ijsts „f 

retarded or abnormal development of r c supc popow 

delinquency, particnlarly of 

the lines employed m their psych > ... . super-cgo and 

itmustbediridedintot.™ph^.on^^^ 
consequently the ego, is strenphened and I 

psycho-analysis proper is including the preent 

On the other hand some anal^ clasUdty of approach, 

writer, take the view that, p successfully applied even m 
psycho-analytical _ orovided alwaj-s the patient for 

refractory cases of dclinqu ^ jojne marginal de^e of 

one reason or another (t * further penal measures) is pre- 

conflict, or even a desire to escape 
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pared to ‘try’ treatment if only as a last resource. According to this 
^dew the key to the situation lies in the maintenance by the analyst 
of a supporting attitude together \Wlh an immediate and rapid 
exploration of spontaneous negative (hostile) transferences and 
catharsis of the early traumata that so often induce or increase these 
hostile and aggressive reactions. 

The policy of the I.S.T.D. is in effect a compromise between 
these points of view. Its workers have established that, provided 
measures of re-education are ‘dosed' in accordance with psycho- 
logical principles, they lead to increased stability of mental func- 
tion. In fact most of the social devices employed by the I.S.T.D. 
are directed towards this end. These auxiliary measures are, how- 
ever, applied simultaneously soith analytical {or other) techniques. 
This is rendered possible by the ‘team method' already described. 
In other words, the team as a whole mobilizes transferences 
through its actual behaviour towards the delinquent, whilst the 
therapist proceeds with his analytical svork. In practice this con- 
stitutes a departure from classical analytical therapy but not from 
understanding of the dynamics of transference. 

From this divergence there arises an issue of considerable 


moment to research on delinquency. While it is true to say that the 
mportance of disorders of super-ego development can scarcely 
e overestimated, it is also true that exclusive preoccupation with 
IS aspect of delinquency deflects attention from research into 
t e rea ity function of the ego. The psychopathic delinquent, for 
®camp e, suffers not only from an apparent deficien(^ in guilt 
sei^e but from abnormalities of reality function. As a result 
ent‘jJ ^ predisposition and partly of traumatic infantile experi- 
^ ^ never acquired a normal faculty of antici- 

r ^ ^ ® realization of consequences. This 

earlv ine*? .J’ response to excitation is certainly derived from 
peated and this respect as well as in the re- 

delinauenpv *^rises of uncontrolled behaviour, psychopathic 
neurosis ^ n-iJ ^“matic neurosis than to a psycho- 

Study of psveSmS^*’ indeed every probability that 

thandothemorpH ^ rnore light on ego development 

If Of psychotic abnormality, 

conflict and nf ** follmvs that the r6le of unconscious 

differs from that nV,® f^f^sy formation in delinquency 

the analysis of the psycho-neuroses 
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where a fault in repression permits the development of osmpromise 
symptom-formations. Not only are the pathogeiuc fixation points 
in delinquency earlier in the developmental sense but one faulty 
fixation is followed by another, with the consequence that the ego 
itself is in a constant traumatic state of dysfunction : this is disguised 
only so long as his environment provides the potential delinquent 
with a degree of support and gratification which, judged by nor- 
mal standards, would be regarded as excessive. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that the split amongst 
child analysts in this country reflects divergences of view on this 
very matter. The orthodox Freudian school is interested in the 
phase of early ego development that antedates super-ego function: 
the Klein school of child psychology seeks to find super-ego 
explanations of function during the first year of fife, at a time, that 
is, when, according to the classical Freudian view, libidmal func- 
tion is mainly auto-erotic and the organization of the tntnU 
apparatus mainly narcissistic. It is the writer’s view that the KJem 
school has been carried away by the superfidal r«emb!ancM 
between psychotic and infantile function respecuvciy and im 
thereby been led to a fallacious postulation of psychouc ego- 
super-ego-objea ‘positions’ in the first yea« of life. 

Another iraportLnt source of cortfusion Ires rn the emp to W 
by different groups on the respective importance “ 

oflibidinal impute in infantile development The otth^sAoo 
nraintains the overriding inrportanee of 
whereas their opponents, believing m the mstence 
object reiatioX 

importance of aggressive impulse. M ^ important 

destructive, sadistic and pervwe JJify the^theory 

part in ■ioHnquent rUsorders^n, to 

of super-ego conflict m the first y • nr^„rrine in children 
that the early increase in aggressive source of over- 

who later become delinquent, acts . formation 

stimulation long before there “ Hsc to neurotic 

or of the existence of that ^bi frequently regarded as 

conflict. Incidentally ambivJw . ^^jjy jtg de^-clopmcnt at an 

a purely psychopatholopcal fa - 

appropriate stage, i.e., when outbreaks of debnquent 

is to some extent a guarantee gainst 

conduct. 
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The foregoing are merely samples of research problcma the 
solution of which will be arrived at by adequate research on 
delinquent states, in particular on psychopathic types of delin- 
quency, In the meantime we may sum up the position in this 
country by sa^ng that ps}'cho-anaIytical research in delinquent 
is not only held up by the absence of a sufficiency of w’orkers but 
obstructed by theoretical confusions and fallacious reconstructions 
of mental development. The outcome will depend largely on 
whether a sufficiently strong team of psycho-analysts, trained in 
the accepted theory and practice of psycho-analysis are able to 
devote special attention to the study of psychopathy. 


Traininc 

But when all is said the paramount need of criminological 
science in this country is a sufficiency of trained workers in every 
branch of the subject. No psychological training is demanded of 
magistrates or of the personnel of foster homes, remand centres, 
approved schools, Borstal institutions. It should be an obligatory 
condition of appointment that such training is undertaken and 
proficiency in it secured. The psychological instruction of proba- 
tion offiwrs should be greatly extended and their professional 
status raised to that of psychiatric social workers. The training of 
p^dimnc social workers should be shorn of many pedantic and 
old-fasluoned courses and should be reinforced by a thorough 
8^n ng in clinical psychology and psycho-analysis. Their 
’ 1 V* raised to that of a lay psychiatrist. Psychiatrists 

medical offiars should undergo an obligatory 
sortie ° oncntation in psycho-analytic theory; but of course 
s^ys demand the service of a special group of 
who can take care of advanced cases without neces- 
factors exploiting too much the imconscious 

“rgamzation'TtT*"™^ psytdio-analysts themselves needs re- 
countrv and'.l! attainments of psycho-analysts in this 

a higWdt P" by them are not of 

trainiog in classical Pm 8'''™ a thorough 

require snecial tr.- . analysis. Moreover research workers 

abjective appraisal trehniques of research and in the 

Iherapeutic nractltimm'^'?”' “ unreasonable to expect that 
Ptactmonera should produce good researches. The 
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study of delinquency is a special study calling for spedal training 
and experience. Indeed it should be a binding condition for all 
research workers that they should be specially trained, first, in the 
special techniques of diagnosis, prognosis and treatment and, 
subsequently in the special disdpimes of research. 



PART II. * 1949-55 ’ 


Some few years ago I published a surv'cy of the development of 
criminology in Britain from early in the century,^ in the course of 
which it became clear that, although at first a number of indepen- 
dent agencies, religious, humanitarian, reformist, administrative, 
sociological and medico-psychological, had been groping -v'aguely 
towards an objective science of criminology, it w'as not until 1930 
that the systematization of scientific methods of approach was 
signalized by the founding of the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency- Shortly afterwards some hospital 
psychiatric centres began to pay special attention to cases of 
delinquency and in a number of child guidance clinics the hand- 
ling of delinquent juveniles began to play a significant part in their 
therapeutic programme. Other social agencies, c.g. youth centres, 
were of course also interested In the problem but more as a special 
focus for social therapy than a source of scientific information. 
Anyhow by 1948 it seemed that the stage was set for considerable 
advances in criminology provided only a sufficiency of trained 
workera supported by adequate funds could be found. It is there- 
^e 0^ some interest to enquire what progress has been made in the 


coming to conclusions on this matter it is desirable to 
T main driving forces or incentives giving 

fol§ Tn criminological work. These were in fact two- 

osvrtinl ® place, psychiatry, sociology and educational 

conditim. psychiatric casualties, study of -nar-time 

rmCel of '"ortime 

and their ’enmi?- ® provisional working partnership 

adli^toU« s“ of official 

PP . The expansion following on this support 
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and the consequent increase in prestige both of psychiatry and of 
social psychology has continued apace although, to be sur^ 
psychiatry has now lost a good deal of the popular acclaim it 
received in wartime and for a few years afterwards. The rap- 
prochement between these cognate sciences has not, however, 
been damaged thereby, and it was natural that, when dclinquenty 
problems began to loom largely in the public cj'e, recourse should 
be had to team methods of approach. 

The second and perhaps the more powerful impels can be 
traced to general arLxicty both in administrative circles an 
throughout the country following rumours of post-wr 
criminal violence, which, however exaggerated, were found to be 
based on sound statistical evidence. This anxiety was ^ 

newspaper campaigns; and it is interesting to obscr%'e ® 
which can be brought about by journalistic and popu ar * 

Needless to say, in the long run these tended to 
and obscurantist in tone, but in the firat Tn^nifested itself 

to the demand for an objective cnminolop'. » i- .-.c reflected 

in various directions. The Criminal Justice A« 
although in an eUolated form, some curaen 
treatment of criminals. Also, at the “ 

official calls were made for muniapaliti P 

to deal with local problems of crime; 

panics gave ail increasing amo^t of spac^^^ reception was 

and problems, and generally narticular called for 

accorded the view that |_c,ion. 

combined efforts in a sodal and PV ° ^ • ,^„ii|ctire- 

Recently this attitude has 4^;„rd by ad^ 

ness in the popular reaction t .neounced by joumallstjc 

lescents and adul«. trhich agam ™ '"”“a"7Jh mfluenml 
activities and rcilecteti in . clamour is now more 

figures as the I,ord Chef jusne^ of 

d^uitcly direct^ “T'^^ra^^Wer statesman, Lmd Samurf, 
such criminals. Not long go gomewhat aftuqustfd 

added strength to this of homosexual offenct^ 

o^-X^nd on crimino- 

Some indication of the coim» 
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logical policy was afforded by the Parliamentary reaction to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Capital’ Punishment.^ The 
work of this Commission was of course seriously handicapped by 
the Prime Minister of the time (Mr. Attlee) who, when appointing 
the Commission, expressly excluded from the terms of reference 
the propriety of abolishing the penalty. Nevertheless, and despite 
many timidities and inconsistencies, some of which arc inherent in 
the examination of such an emotionally explosive issue, the Report, 
to which incidentally Professor T^orsten Scilin contributed 
weighty evidence, in effect constituted one of the most damaging 
indictments of capital punishment that has appeared in the 
criminological literature of this or any other country. Nevertheless 
the immediate public response, as indicated in public opinion 
polls; suggested that over 75 per cent were in favour of retaining 
the capital penalty; and in fact, when the issue was left to a free 
Parliamentary vote, the abolitionists were defeated by a narrow 
majority. 


Inddentally it is significant that the evidence on prevention and 
prediction put before the Commission by the I.S.T.D.* was totally 
neglected in its Report. On the other hand the Commission’s 
searching investigation of the validity of the M'Naghten Rules, 
^ shelved by Parliament, will no doubt lead to some 

mo ification of existing rigidities in the judicial assessment of 
OTminal responsibility. And the recommendation to establish 
insiimtions for supervision and research relating to cases of 
enmna psychopathy is likely to hasten the appearance of the 
till ^ ^ Pf Eastes-Hubert Centre, and in general to strengthen 

° ^*iminologbts. In short, progress in crimin- 

n.^ to a considerable extent on the degree to which 

officii^ In the Home Office and other administrative 
policies likely to be 
^’cpresentativcs whose personal views may be 
public direction by vigorous expression of 

by the strength of this prejudice will be afforded 

y the dehberations of the recently appointed Departmental 

H.mS’.o!, Comrmsnm on Capital Punishment, London, 

Commission on 
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Committee on Homosexuality and Prostitution. Due largely to 
the publicity given in the press to certain sensational cases of 
homosexuality, a wave of public reaction reached the bar of the 
House of Commons and led to the appointment of a Committee 
which is conspicuous for the absence of all but one .accredited 
expert on the subject. Hence the sanguine hopes of some 
reformers that homosexual acts between consenting adults, 
provided they do not offend public decency, shall not be con- 
sidered criminal, do not seem likely to be fulfilled. 


SctENTinc Progress 

To turn from general considerations to an assessinent of 
progress in a scientific direction, it is of interest to enquire how 
far the Criminal Justiee Aet of 1948 E™ 
institutional effort. Study of the Prison Commissioner s Report 
indicates that apart from increase in the number 0 op p » 
open Borstals, and classification centres, a 
made with the organization of rivo s^al types ° detention 
mended in the Act, namely, attendee 
centres. Attendance centres, of whiA “SeT tSS 
in operation, run either by the pohee ” ^ j;,. 

committeea, are intended to provide an institutional treat- 
posal for young offradeB * ""'^^tLg mote drastic than 
ment but are considered to ne^ s iimjf-d to twelve and 
probation. The hours of attendant Ta place 

preventive, deterrent and refoimative elements have all P 

in the system.* ^ t . *1,. t?mo of writine there are 

The detention centre, of wiu*^ ^ alternative to 

only two m emstence, is do not yet require the 

imprisonment for offenders u orovided by an approved 

prolonged residential traming w jLponded or are unlikely 

school or a Borstri, but who ^ ^ be Inapp^ 

to respond to ptobauon im fiMi) centres are projected, 

priate. Junior {i 4 -> 7 ) "^'iTOTtking week eatends to 
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forty-four hours, and includes constructive occupation and whole 
or part-time education.^ 

Limited in scope and technique as they arc, such oflicial 
additions to the range of penal institutions do not give a complete 
idea of the expansion of modem and liberal methods in prisons, 
approved schools and Borstals. The reports of the prison 
commissioners arc increasingly concerned with various forms of 
treatment and rehabilitation, and there is no doubt that a new 
tradition has been established which is likely to lead to a marked 
increase in the psychiatric and social work carried out in both 
open and closed institutions. Here again it may be said that 
advances in institutional criminology lie in the hands of per- 
^nent offidals of the Home Office who by an enlightened 
interpretation of Acts and Regulations can add immeasurably to 
the strength of crimino-therapy, to say nothing of research. A 
r^rit study of prediction methods in Borstal undertaken on 
beMof the commissioners by Dr. Hermann Mannheim, Reader 
m Cnmmology at London University, and Mr. L. T. Wilkins of 
shotd^^ubUsif tf ^ ^ report on which will 

A similar tendency can be found in institutions existing outside 
system. In a number of psychiatric hospital centres the 
with (1 “^o^^nized and haphazard arrangements for dealing 
have developed into special delinquent depart- 
treatment nf ” “teasing number of special institutions for the 
disciobneH li children are now run on modem multi- 

Confirmatin”" these are still few and far bettreen. 

from a new ^ tendency in criminological work comes 

Study and Tr^r’ tJcv'cIopments at the Institute for the 

'Whereby modem A ®«*^qoency have provided means 

“ delinquency research can be 
of the Britisk *f The first of these was the founding 

now in its fifth year of 
articles avSlabb. m “ to publish the best 

”^ts in crinunolfXTXj- r^rd m its ‘Notes* various develop- 
‘Research Calcnda^‘R*'*^°'** country and through its 
abreast of current wort ‘Abstracts’ to keep readers 

^«eotion’, , Juvenile Delinqtients under Primitive 

“*•! 5 » 191, X955. 



A number of impressions can already be recorded. To begin 
with, although the sdenlific standard of most articles is by no 
‘ means aU that might be desired, an increasing numb^ of con- 
tributions are submitted from a number of different nel^, mo 
amongst these numerical priority must be given to arUcles dealing 
with the population of prisons, Boistals, approved schools, 
institutions for maladjusted children, youth centres, etc. 

Secondly, it is clear that group surveys supported by reliable 
statistical methods are increasbgly popular; also that 
increasing tendency to organize team-me o o 
And although it cannot be said that the 
penetrating and although there is a certain samenw « ..j 
it is all to the good that this spadework should be complet 

be called purely clinical Ttoisthe 

delinquency, in particular of psyAo-analyti progress in 

more regrettable in that, in the //“""'a on toiled 

delinquency work triU in the Oian on team 

case-studies of different types J . , JL be and however 

surveys, however broad the of h drawbacks to 

impeccably they are earned out. ^ that it deals with 

this more general type of “aJ" „pubtions, without any 

vaguely specified groups, result is of course 

special check on the tpes " jjjeiy to advance our know- 

broad conclusions which ate not ^ ,s.t 

ledge or to sharpen particularly on the value of 

The second source of riuough the foundanon 

team research, has been ma e a ^aes by the 

by the I.S.T.D. of a “TfDiscusslon of Deluiquen^ 

name of the Scientific Group aiperts drawn from the 

Problems. This now comp.Jses*om educauonid 

fields of psychiatry, psydio-amh^A J racial work, penal 
psychology, social P®?"*" S-e in particular neuro-physiology, 

administration, orgamc medicine, mp 

genetics, statistics and the law. ^ ^ajk of this new soaety 
It fa of some interest to no prlinqurcey; • 

.See Edward 

analytical Commentary*, Bnt.J ^ 
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was and is to survey the different disciplines wdth a view to finding 
common definitions and factorial values that can increase the 
efficiency of team research. Needless to say this is by no means an 
easy task and it is doubtful whether it can be achieved by general 
discussions in a large group. A recent interesting account presenud 
to the group by Drs. Grey Walter and Sessions Hodge^ of the 
uses of the electro-encephalogram in the clinical study of different 
delinquent types showed very clearly that a prerequisite of coming 
to terms whereby the issues can be fruitfully discussed is to sub- 
mit the operative concepts to a preliminary 'mixed* commission of 
enquiry. 


Judging then by these two means of studying a cross-section of 
current research, work on delinquency seems about to show' a 
snowball development, This roust, however, be qualified by the 
wnsidcration that a good deal of the work is mediocre and does 
little more than confirm ideas that have already been accepted for 
a out twenty years. There is too little discrimination of terms, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, too easy acceptance of general 
options, such as that of the 'broken home*. There is too Uttle 
. , epical work, and too little exploration of specific 

cntmnological mechanisms in the clinical fields. And there is too 
c a tendency to substitute various 'tests’ for proper psy» 
Sin ^ l^«le scientific imagina- 

ant? erv^ «plonng unfaimliar avenues, such as the relation of 
psycho-somatic discharges.® 

mcreasn^ v welcMme consequences of the rapid 

psychiatric .to ^7*^ of *ieiinqucncy work, particularly in the field of 
SS "r? on L part of social workers, 

train thm tn i misguided enthusiasm of those who 

work with na interpretative teciiniques in their 

interference, kough not 

«ti-U™^’.he “0 -ther snrug^over- 

enough for a trainer ” Pteudo-analytical therapy. It is hard 
® “^y^t applying his elaborate and lengthy 
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techniques to the treatment of selected favourable cases, to obtain 
satisfactory results. What happens when half«boiled social xvorkere, 
half-trained in analytical technique, apply them indiscriminately 
in the delicate task of social guidance can but be left to the imagi- 


nation. . f 

One last matter may be noted. It concerns the allocaUon ot 
research funds to the specific purposes of delinquency researen. 
During those earlier years when it teas rompatatively emj to 
obtain research grants for any sodological effort suppo 
university centres, it was practically impossible to obtain suppo 
for researches in delinquency, which apparently 
without the scope of social and psychological resear » P . 
not respectable enough. In the past few years, owing , . 

increase of popular interest in We ^ves’ f 

this sur^-ey, this policy has changed thSave 

grants have been made for work on dtlmque ^ 

Len mostly in support of general suryiys ^ 

more than underline conclusions which we ^ . detailed 

soiled. It is practically impossible to gran« 

clinical research without which be remarkably 

given point. Foundation ex^tives pp j-jinquency, a fact 

conservative in reaction to readiness wth which 

which stands in interesting conm . bi natural science. 

they will support the most J__s jn delinquency work 

There wll never be any effeenve 

until this timid and shortsighted po icy 
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In the few years that have elapsed since the last survey^ the 
prediction that criminology would undergo a snowball develop- 
ment has in most respects been fulfilled. The retrogression of 
public opinion noted in that survey has been arrested and the 
general public is more reconciled to the spread of criminological 
influences in Courts of Justice, penal institutions,, psj'chiatric 
centres and in social and educational institutions dealing with 
pre-delinquent and delinquent populations. The alarm created 
by crime weaves’ has also abated to some extent, but is easily 
aroused by nei^paper comments on current increases in crimes of 
violence, especially amongst juvenilcs- 
At the sarne time it would be a mistake to assume that the hard 
core of public resistance to the sdentific study and treatment of 
crime has substantially decreased. ^Vhat has happened is that the 
Incase m the number of criminological workers at influential 
^ succeeded in creating a new tradition; and the 
til 'a ♦ members of the public, follo%\Tng and spreading 

j ition, have succeeded in ^ving some of the obscurantist 
opposition of the general public under- 

«■= afforded by the fate of the Royal 
of the mitiT” * c'V*" Punishment and by the reactions 

Government to the Wolfenden Report on 
oncofthemf^^r Although the former report w'as 

capital ‘S^^cned and educative documents produced on 

*955) Government announced (November 

*he death nenaltv 1956) introduced a bill to retain 

^ by a9z to 363 votes. A later 

*he abolition or «,« • ’ ^ former Horae Secretary, calling for 

Facilities were capital punishment was carried. 

* Edward pri'’ate bill to 

and Work in Britain’, J. Criminal Lata, 
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abolish or suspend capital punishment (introduced November 

1955) . This bill was carried in the House of Commons (March 

1956) and rejected in the House of Lords (July 1956)- Still later 
(1957) a Government sponsored measure, the Homicide Act, wm 
passed, modifying the conditions of application of capital punish- 
ment, abolishing the doctrine of ‘constructive malice , am^ding 
the law regarding ‘provocation’ and suicide pacts, but retaimng e 
death penalty for a list of ‘capital murders’. 

Controversy over the findings of the Wolfenden 
Homosexuality and Prostitution has continued to rage. e 
publicized recommendation, viz. that homosexual acts cor^tte 
in private between consenting adults should not be reg^e m 

crinunal offences, constituted a remarkable advmM. 10 en an 

sometimes abusive opposition in press and public disa^mn vras, 
however, soon apparent and it surprised no one when t c , 

ment officially refused to legislate in the directions P”P , 
(December 1957). The subject \vas debated m ° 

Commons late in 1958 when it was agreed to take note o . 

implement the recommendations of the Cor^ttee. {-.{-u* 
den findings on prostitution were not remarkable for ^ 
into a problem concerning which, in any case, h e 
evidence was offered. Its recommendations 
fined to raising the fines for street soIicitaUon, wt offence. It 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment for c -j-puid be 
ivas also suggested that the penalties for ^jj^body 

increased and it would appear that cannot but 

these recommendadons in an appropriate Depart- 

view the outcome of the Royal Co^^sion ^d “f .3 

mental Committee ivith mixed feelings. -^-mental changes 
clear that public opinion is not yet npe or u homo- 

(although, to be sure, the SS«isting 

sexuality would merely have mOTt a mobilization of deep 

before 18S5): on the other hand, dcspi Jccislativc anti- 

cmotional prejudice by both effect will be in all 

climax to which they gave |5^-o„ of *e death penah)', 

probability m the duccuon of ^ atdtude to homo- 

and a more humane, even unaffected, 

cexualit}.. The problem of prosomuon wdl renmn un 
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HoME-OmcE Developments 

Perhaps the most significant developments in criminology of the 
past three years have originated in and from the Home Office 
itself. First comes the foundation of a Home Office Criminological 
Research Unit which has already embarked on a number of 
researches carried out dther directly through the Home Office or 
indirectly through University and other centres. Now that the 
citadel of penal administration, for so long impregnable to the 
impact of modem ideas, has been breached, or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say, infiltrated, the possibilities of administrative 
penal changes ‘from within' the Law have been greatly increased. 

The second development, initiated by the present Home 
ScCTetaiy, hlr. R. A. Butler, has taken the form of inviting the 
University of Cambridge, through its Law Department, to form 
an mtitute of Criminology. The formation of such a body was one 
f n r aims of the Institute for the Study and Treatment 
0 elmquency, which owing to the shortage of personnel and 
lai^f funds could not be implemented. 

developments on the advancement of 
r^ch will of course prove the ultimate test of their utiUty. In 
neither case is the situation free from risks, particularly of slanting 
eearch tw dir^ly towards institutional case-material. It should 
fi,/* .... ^ rerognition of the causes of delinquency and 

much nn ° measures of prci'cntion, depend not so 

of borderRff ^ wnvicted criminals, as on the investigation 
childhood frorT^'^'^ pre-delinquent phase existing in 

delinquency arises. This can be 
for the Hnml ^ non-penal organizations. It is of course natural 
institutions frn focus attention on the population of penal 

“PP^ved school, but 
and develo pomt of rescani which is to estab lish causes 

.re coiled 

not quite clear whv a criminological institute, it is 

-dlnic Law Department of an 

organize it in v ^ ®oc**icd more appropriate to 

proportion of metron’ covers the most substantial 

of criminal “ d'crefore the main 

criminological sourrv.- ^ ^ provides the most extensive 
“ “ *= «mtiy. The value of the new 
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institute 'mil obviously depend on the degree to which it enlists 
the co-operation of extra-mural (non-Iegal) sdences. 

In spite of these new de\'elopmcnts in policy, or rather, just 
because of them, it will be noted that the Home Office has landed 
itself, in principle, in an embarrassing dilemma. As far as disposal 
(treatment) in particular of adolescent delinquency is concerned it 
is lending itself increasingly to the idea of ‘short and sharp 
correction, the indeterminate sentence and other measures w 
are at least as punitive as they are corwedve. Yet its nascent 
interest in psycho-social measures of 'disposal and in rwea 
certainly opens the door to non-penal policies. In view 01s ong 
attachment to obscurantist systems of disposal it is difficult not to 
fed unsure of the rvhole-heartcdness of the Home Office con- 
version. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes is per sps an 
suspicious judgement to pass on the present adimnis - 

tion; but at I«st there is as yet no sure sign *;• “ 

sdentific and humanistic criminology can afford T'" 

the direct or the indirect pressure they have brought to bear on 
Government Departments in recent years. 

■ tNo.. rosol A 

andreflecung,«fU«7-<iha,8omeoftheviCTra P -v indicates the 

(Peru.1 Practice in a 

fundamcntal ambivalence which imderL« ^'«rn ^ 

ing the future development of CTinunoo^, towards penal 

sharpened by the modem leamng o . ^ Indeed ought to be 

„fo™. For while .he Paper eavse. of crime] i, 

self-evident propositions, '^,f:_ndes', and that 'the outlook, 

not necessarily best conducted by ® worker give him advam- 

training and en^ronment of *e aca > ^ ^ Government Depart- 

ages in some K id. of eod limiB the effom of 

ment', it immedutely hemetiings its o support, by seymS 

those non-penal research that employ 'suitable 

will foithcr only those , ,jek to dial with tho" 

The Paper slatea plainly that .. ,d be bteriy 

seated .Susea which, ^en w.te „„„ deplorable ntd .tul- 

beyond the reach of Goye^ difficult to conceive. , die 


Not only so, the list o concerned for U 

Home 9fr.tv B“'"'i„VTor pos»1>'' '“'eet) of 
vestigations of the eff , in prisons, borstal „rfri 

medS. of handline “ B^-tted that the 

Tdet ptobadnn. B S^e p.tdri or ..tal Wvm 

investigations is a t 
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Institutional Facilities 

Apart from this it is to be noted that the number of prisons and 
Borstals has steadily increased. These institutions have decreased 
in size and more ‘open’ prisons have been instituted. With the rise 
of population, however, there is more overcrowding. The building 
of the long projected Eastes-Hubcrt Institution for the treatment 
and supervision of criminal psychopaths has at last commenced. 

These changes would not of themselves necessarily constitute 
advances were it not for the concurrent development of staff 
training. This has been signalized by the better staffing of the 
Imperial Training School at Wakefield and by the development of 
the so-called Norwich Scheme for improving relations between 
prisoners and prison staffs, which it is hoped will bring about a 
gradual transition of the disciplinary officer from a custodial to a 
more rehabilitative function. Research on prediction, selection 
and classification of offenders is preceeding apace and has been 
given point by investigations on sentencing policy,^ On variations 
in the use of prison sentences and on alternatives to short prison 
sentences (London School of Economics). As judged by the 
articles submitted to the British Journal of Delinquency a steadily 
increasing amount of investigation (psychiatric, psychological, 
c ucational and statistical) by prison, Borstal and approved 
ri being carried out. In approved schools the 

3SS1 cation system has grown with the opening of another 


the aam^ probation system always excepted, to achiet’c at 

Added to wV, humane treatment of criminal behaviour, 

‘orct'entiv.. .• * ®rt penal method contain observations on 

totalitarian tr.;^ 'indetcnninatc sentence’ which breathe a 

thIsofcour«»*tiri.i”^”^*"^ relation of society to the individual, all 
THs snna «form. 

individuaferime ambivalence of State Departments to 

diagnosis to tre:^ ^ ^hole of their administrative policies from 

protect individuals Md inalienable right of society to 

criminals, there is nn * from the attacks and depredations of 

meaturcs with xhr. covering the punitive aim of penal 

aimi are congenial of ‘reform’, even if these reformist 

piaimosi, and treatment Psychiatrists or psycho-analysts, 

hap no part or place. ‘^entific procedures in which penal motives 

Juvenile Courts’ ‘Magisterial Policy in the London 
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classifying school at Redhill. More psychiatric social workera are 
being appointed at these schools and more use is being made o 
local psychiatric specialists. 


Probation Services 

Improvement in the training of probation officers (including 
some psycho-analytical courses) and the increased use ° 
discussions led by psychiatrists promise greater understan "S ° 
the part of probation officers of their o^vn mouvations 
attitudes and feelings towards their charges. A ^ , . 

Wilkins^ suggests that although so far the resu ts o 
probation (as judged by reconvictions) are 

from those in which probation is less frequent y ^ ’ orison 

theless a larger proportion of offenders who are now . ^ 

or Borstal wuld be put on probation without 
reconviction rate as a whole, a finding whic a 
force to the recommendations of those who, /i g 7 D.) 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of pebnquency ^ 
and out-patient psycffiatric ^d of selected 

supported the adopuon of ambulant •„,*:H,tions 
delinquents in place of sending them to penal instituuons. 


Out-Patient Treatment 

Actuallytheeffectiveiangeof'ambulant trca^em^ha^^ 

sUll farther and we may assume treatment at most 

will be possible to arrange for su P -would no 

psychiatric centres and delinquency centres 

doubt be more suitable to org^ze n T Id results 

throughout the country, but m the m^ume mor^^^P^ 
wiU be obtained by using S guidance centres and 

however, be closer Uaison „„ld accelerate the adoption of a 

educational organizations. This would cases of 

nation-wide . -ucceed in netting those pre- 

general behaviour disorder OTuld suocee 

disposed to criminal conduct. ,d.cB„uteotProb.- 

. L. T. -Wilkins : 'A .™J1 Comp^dve Study o 
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Research 

In addition an increasing number of psychiatrists, working 
independently of penal institutions, are taking an interest in 
clinical researches on criminology; and the proceedings of the 
Scientific Group for the Discussion of Delinquency Problems 
(founded by the I.S.T.D.) have served to encourage this interest. 
The work of Mannheim and Wilkins constitutes an outstanding 
advance (especially in the use of more refined statistical techniques), 
as does that of Radzinowcz (sexual offences, a predominantly 
legal study), of Grunhut (on juvenile offenders), of Gibbens (a 
psychiatric study of prostitution) and of Wortis (depression and 
crime). In fact, judged by the contributions to the British Journal 
Delinquency, there are few aspects of criminology that are not 
dealt with in an increasingly competent fashion by accredited 
workers. 


The Future 

The rapid grotvth of a multi-disciplined approach to delin- 
quency and the relative increase in facilities for research and 
reatment indicated above are of a most satisfactory nature. And 
ere can be no doubt not only that criminology is becoming a 
Of^nizcd science but that from the point of view both of 
will ^ ^ ♦ ^fcatment it is creating a body of specialized workers. It 
j ^ a standard of specialized training is 

becomirf ^ branches of the work. Even magistrates are now 
the being lectured on the subject, and may in 

a conditintf / ^i3ve to submit with a good grace or even as 
asX ilnm- to what would once have been regarded 

TT. ^^t'ting courses. 

by three con^^^- future should, however, be tempered 

that the increa/e f obvious enough, viz. 

conditions only the fri^T relative. Under existing 

until more w’orlc#* u[the problem can be dealt with; and 

radical chant»M r-, trained in scientific method, no very 
'The * ®^P®ct«<l- 

ondclmqucncv^ 5 K^”^°”T^ fundamental. Scientific work 
research consists in *” arrears that most of the present 

ric, sodolocical an,t time, carrying out psychia- 

^ penological .un-cys tvhich of neejitj deni 
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only \vith the more superficial aspects of the subject or, wth the 
application in diagnosis and treatment of a few general pnncip m 
that were discovered and have been applied for many years m 
cognate sdences. oarticularly psycho-analysis and soaal ] 


that were discovered and have been applied for many years m 
cognate sdences, particularly psycho-analysis and soaal psych^ 
logy. All this spade-work Is of course essential and no doubt 
«« TcSll frtf somc timc to come be of this general 


All this spade-work Is of course essenuai anu «« 
researches on crime will for some time to come be o s gene 
nature. They cannot, however, be expected to stnke to f ^ 
the problem or to give birth to radical changes m . 

ever refonned by the extension of diagnostic ^d 
facilities, prisons, Borstals, approved schoos 
homes lie still nenal institutions; a probation offiar,_hmvct^ 


Jes, prisons, BorstaU, approved schools ana 

homes are still penal institutions; a probation . ’,t 
much a friend, is stiU an officer of the laiv baoW by Ac p™^ 

authority of the court, and “iminals, even when 
types arc isolated and given special attenuon, are '‘‘b 

eyes both of the law and of the general f 

tigations carried out in penal “atitutions mus snffe^rom t 

eStence of a penal setting however ^ 

efforts to treat or to rehabibtate pnsoners or 
Thirdly; although it is ^ential to mv^upte ^by i, 
bination of various uSfean be recognised by 

the strength of its weak«t ^ia, i.e., collecting, 

the degree to which it relies on P observation. In 

dassifying and drawing depend ultimately 

the ^vrite?■s opinion progr^ m 

in the application of psycho-^ drawn from 

interpretation not only to emomd a„d sub- 

•noniid’ gniups. However J“bj^ ^hich the wells of 

iectivo er^r, this is 'hv ^^^pSent, it is true, the 
human motivation can be ’ j^^Jigations of “ 

number of direct psj^bo-^^ e L had to be had to 

still very much in atrears- “d On *= offie 

Commentary’s 

volume.] 
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treatment. Without direct knowledge of unconscious phenomena 
such as transference and counter-transference, and without some 
capadty to recognize unconscious etiological factors, all treatment 
of offenders is little more than empirical. In any case, treatment in 
penal institutions merely tells us something of treatment under 
penal conditions. Moreover, without knowledge of the unconscious 
processes involved in upbringing we cannot develop a science 
upbringing to supplant the existing system of trial and error, and 
consequently cannot produce reliable blueprints for the prevention 
of crime. We have not yet applied fully the actual psycho- 
analytical information which exists concerning the development of 
unconscious guilt and its influence on human conduct, and much 
may be expected from a fuller application of this knowledge. But 
we need to know much more. To give but one example, we need to 
a>e pr«ase information regarding that elusive problem, *the 
option of ^^e’; we need to know what determines the un- 
consciom choice of neurosis, psychosis, character distortion, sexual 
^nereion or delinquency. And in each case we must be able to 
(Of points) of fracture of the mental 
taWntrrA«l^i? ^0 ”^ost fccondite and pains- 

Our rtiet* different phases of mental development 

^ ^'gnposts to fresher and deeper 

loeist nature the sociologist, the laboratory psjxho- 

work mav be research. Invaluable and essential as their 

hut^^.Sn*'^ 'f"'’* •“ the problem of 

inllicts suffering paradox that the criminal who 

^ufferinr Mrffcal"nrb T “ “““'f tmconsdous 

mental suffering aifd^amM®’' 

science that seeS to imr ° I’'’ ™'y sj’stematic 

mental sufferinv haoo trnconscious dynamic sources of 

multiplication ol amM ‘“^'^'''’'’-“puiyeis- Despite the recent 
times rather Dretim;., passing under new and some- 

criminological researeli^ ^hels, there is little really ‘new* in 
tnown to 
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DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
PATHOLOGICAL DELINQUENCY 

(1937-59] 

IVhm the Inttitulefcr the StvJy and 
n,ae founded in t93L fe/"' ^ °’^r^f°mfdZ 

out-patient clinic - the Psychopotka Chnte. tronine- 

psychological venture, it at the same tme “f 
ground for the hypothesU that the old system of penal 
^ZidZifsofaratany^^^^ 
ality are concerned. In short cm he treated 

system of probation that selected OMS I ^ ^ 

at liberty. It differed from probation and 

abandoned entirely the ahich could 

substituted instead the concept of behmour a 

he treated along medico-psycholopcalUne^ 

»T_. ?L. it., firtf r/mernt of the staff c 



at UlC jevee.~—- 

a systematic classificalum f jZZZ’Zan to f Mom a stmdmd 
after some years the intake of the clinical 

pattern it Kos decided L d, unfortunate that the hut 

material. This commenced sn 'M7- gccelopment of actm 

tsco years of the Neoerthetess alloseing for 

hostilities in the 

this dhturbing factor. <he"^fl°d , chapter of Stuismol 

enough. They mere >" ,, „ m I.S.TJ>. pamphlet. Tlu 

seen rohether ‘I’’ ;'r ZZ^'’/aPr?n'<‘rj{:ZZfe 
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out-patient clinic. It seems probable, hcmever, that the next fifty 
years scill xcitness the most profound and far reaching changes not 
only in the handling if crime but in the attitude of the responsible 
ministries to the problem. At the very least the responsibility for the 
treatment of juvenile criminals scill be less the concern of the Home 
Office {except in so far as public safety must be maintained) and 
more the duty of the Ministries of Health and Education. 

To the lay observer of human behaviour the diagnosis of delin- 
quen^ mould seem to call for no exhaustive effort. Delinquent 
cmrfHrt, he might seell assume, is clearly enough specified and 
differentiated in legal codes which represent in the long run a 
c^ensus of social disapproval of activities that are or appear to be 
detrimental to the legitimate interests of other individuals or 
grmps. Contrary to thU apparently reasonable social assumption 
the clinical psychologist maintains that in certain cases infractions 

im^ciZ ^tmnined by superficial or individual 

ZlosTr T°"“ ‘“f"""”' »/ tocial or individual 

ShI r^Ponsibilfty whii 

Mi^Ze i Z". “• responsible anbnil whose 

dehZZlZlZ^i I ’’‘"'r’driably governed by free will and who 
indiileence conscious motives of self 

clinical ts^-fhoT' “Sgression. To be sure the 

man “i concepts of rational 

ZcZes will suffice in a rLjority of 

the assumotion ofZZ Oraches of traffic regulations, where 
laxiness aotearsm ego-centric motives of convenience or 

Even so ^ would the conduct in question, 

this usuallv trivial ^ maintain that ichere offences of 

^e ^eaulTeZZr- of lighting-up rfgulatiJ, 

sanctions orihZeTZlfZ "Z Z repeated legal 
such conduct cannaP^h ‘ ^^eatedly to serious consequences, 
centricZTZ ‘’^counted for solely by deliberate ego- 

criminal respmmbi^'Z^- rationalistic concept of 

hands of legal authoip Z damaging How at the 

clinical psychology was before present day 

judges who tromal at conceived. For the commission of 

g scho promulgated the MNaghten Rules in .843 gje 
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expression in effect to the enl^htmed vietv that the crime of murder 
may in certain cases of insanity call for psycJdatric assessment and 
a priori /or treatment rather than for the automatic application of 
penal sanctions. 

A second factor leading to weakening of the rational doctrine of 
criminal responsibility is of more recent origin, namely the observa- 
tion and classification in clinical terms of behaviour and 
character disorders, e.g. hysterical conduct, obsessive (compulsive) 
conduct and persecutory types of character reaction, none of which 
are governed either by free will or reason. To be sure cJmacter 
disorders did not at first include criminal behaviour partly because 
at first the medical psychologist was opt to take the social concept 
of criminal responsibility at face value and to regard the cnmnal 
as merely perverse; hut it soon became obvious that tn principle at 
any rate some forms of social or sextml aggression in otherwise sane 

offenderswerealsopsycho’pathologicalinnature. 

Tkae two develupmmls amtibiU the thin of the 

mJge tehich the modem eUnicion seeh to drive more deeply mtoM 
matrix of crimiml eorrduct. Horn far he vxtl mceeed u axopea 
guettioa. Nor Meed is the elimeiaa coaeemedto a^ertt.Wm 
society may altimately dram tim hoe. •>“ 
tixue to be gJded by Ids arm empmeat 
rmly that sohere crime is an expression of ra o re 
disorder, the rSle of soeirty is limited in % 

maintaining social srfety and in the "eon ly/iatever 

treatment erdtahle to Stoft 

policy society may adopt, he reill therefore co accurate 

the pirequlaite of a rational cnmurology .3 accurate 

diagnosis. 



PART I. DIAGNOSIS 


The first step towards accurate diagnosis is accurate examination. 
In principle, legal diagnosis is concerned wth the classification 
and evaluation of behavouristic end-products ; clinical diagnosis 
seeks to correlate these end results \vith the state of the 
individuaVs mind. This involves an entirely fresh classification of 
criminal conduct or at any rate of such criminal conduct as can 
be proved to be due to mental disorder. Psychiatry in other 
words has extended its frontiers by establishing an enclave in 
rational criminologj'. 

Regarding the technique of clinical diagnosis it may be said at 
once that its accuracy depends not simply on the recognition and 
classification of different types of ‘criminal conduct*. That course 
would land us once again at the dead end of legal diagnosis. Simple 
t e t, for example, may be committed by persons in whom no 
mental abnormality can be detected; or, on the other hand, it may 
e a manifcsution, inter alia, of an obsessional (compulsive) state, 
of sejnial feuchism, of alcoholism, of the climacteric or of larval 
insanity. In short, mental diagnosb involves first and foremost an 
cxarnination of the various parts and functions of the whole of 
mind, whether normal or abnormal. 

scIcncc of psycho-analysIs has rendered 
wnsidcrab e ser\’ice to psychiatry. For not only has it shown that 
thfnin.' mind is unconscious but by setting out a 

-i syucture, dynamics and economics, it permits 

cssenri^nf ^he total function of mind. This indeed is the 

for a one which calls, ho%vever, 

mL Jr variety of nomts. By thia 

Tp^ve P«holog.cal crime be placed in its proper per- 

Clinical Examination 

“a^natio^ hl« ^ *^«stive account of the routines of 

«^nat:on* but the following may be regarded as its essential 

!* riven examina- 

Suplc Pmi. 1947. textbooV Ptvdto-Analysis, Part III, and ed., 

8a 
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aims: viz; to estabUsh the nature of the individuai's 

life, to trace the development of his ego and m ” “f “i* 

specialized part of the ego vihich subserves the 

(described by psycho-analysts as the super-ego), to ratimate the 

force of his reality feeling, and the depee to “ 

fluenced the moral faculties (an approach 

a parallel assessment of intellectual capacity), ^ 

prLiUng mental modes or mechanisim by f 
m contrd stresses of excitation, and « “f 'f 
emotional and instinctual stresses have s physical 

out ef gear, an approach trhich includes the 
illnesses or deformities that may the 

Then, and then only is the psychiatrist m “ P“'‘‘ y j., ™etal 
criminal behaviour and correlate it unth the individual s gen 

''ta«f interest the cUnician-stmden^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'symptoms’ to the neglect of 4e modem 

responsible for much of the For while the layman 

clinical approach^ to crime >'“ve classical mental dis- 

is prepared to admit the existen ■_ci„jc criminal conduct 
orders, he tends to '“‘*5 e. resolved by adopting a 

amongst them. This diffic^ty become apparent that 

general functional approach. For i wi ropriate to the diag- 

iis approach is in fart “'■^^r^j^P^Tneumdc conduct, 
nosls of deUnquency than tot ^ paraplirase in more 

To mahe this point ™ ; ^cated abovl In e.tainining 

popular terms the diagnostic fa establish primary motrve, m 

instinctual factors we ^ “"?^stic aspects of the ego, we am 

considering the moralistic and sense respectively, in 

concerned with moral character n” ultimately studying psychic 
examining mental ““S„„s of mental stmss 

patterns of behcrciour and in mmluuanS ^ tj^u Ia„ regards as 
U and present w= are conmmed ,„cter. common- 

extennating cirerrmstmees; , babits of behaviour and 

sense, sodal .responsibility. essenUal to fte 

extenuating circumstance o diagnosis of ncuros 

appraisal of criminal conduct than m the n. gn 
insanity. . . _g types of criminal 

Nevertheless when ®^/^blance to symptoms of 

it Is impossible to overlook t 
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classical mental disorder, e.g. the resemblance of kleptomania to 
the compulsive rituals of an obsessional neurosis ; and as wc shall 
see it is convenient to classify such types of crime in accordance 
with these resemblances. But in a substantial proportion of 
pathological crimes the disorder can be traced to a cumulative 
series of disturbances of the different departments and functions of 
the mind, which have not been encapsulated in the form of 
classical mental disorders but have expressed themselves mainly in 
characteristic behaviour which runs counter to the social standards 
of the community. In other words, they are character disorders. 

Here we must pause to bear in mind certain practical considera- 
tions. A comprehensive mental examination of the type described 
takes time; a period of two to thr^ weeks may be required to 
complete even a cursory survey of any one person’s mental state 
and social reactions. And Courts of Summary Jurisdiction from 
which about 63 per cent of the Portman Clinic cases arc recruited 
do not favour lengthy periods of remand: higher courts in any case 
»nnot wait, for this W'ould involve remand until the next sessions. 
Fo^nately for the case-load of delinquency clinics it b possible 
to foow the examination on essential points, the nature of which 
depends on the three main sets of observation : (1) that every mental 
disorder can be traced to a combination of three factors, namely, 
comtttuiional developmental (or predisposing) and immediate (or 
precipitating); (2) that the closer delinquent acts resemble the 
symptoiM of classical mental disorder the more certain they are to 
merit the rating of ‘pathological crime’ and (3) that the onset 
dumuon ^nd distribution of criminal epbodes enables one to 
ra^te the intractability of delinquent acts. In other words the 
“®“"ation of the delinquent mind includes aUo a case 

&l;Srio ir “ ''' 

Constitutional Factors 

“f/^'tore we may note that apart from 
other varieties nf ?“.^!tich be detected by inspection or 
defidendcs and ('-B- deformities, hormonal 

defidencvthecmi*/v unmiatakeable cases of mental 

can onl^c inferred faoors that operate in delinquent cases 
larly diig of mental pattei^ particu- 

y outing the firat post-natal years. This is true also of many 
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fonm of mental deficiency which although innate often cannot be 
detected or distingubhed from neurotic disturbances until the 
child b of an age when mental tests can be applied with ac^oy- 
The main factois include excess or deficiency of vanous 
drives, particularly the infantile component-impub« ==^2 
and of infantile forms of aggression, a low threshold for st^ 
(e.g. following frustration), anxiety readme^ „ 

tendencies on the one hand towards regr^im ° ^ 

deal with tension by violent reactions directed 
vironment. There are no doubt many other 
tributions which will be recognized m -bove Ibt is 

meantime it is to be observed that no one ^ “ 

specific to delinquency, and that even a ^su^ -jion to dis- 
found acting in summation we are no* Y delinquent 

tinguish during early childhood tS. c^ be 

psychopathy and potential schizoph^i • narrow the 

achieved by examination of constitution unlikely to 

grounds of probability (e.g. > P-*'" “rgnosb of 

become a delinquent), to f S sme\n^eria for 

whatever disorder may be found ai^ to P ^ Constitutional 
the selection of particular bias the observer 

factors should, however, never be allo^d « 
against treatment. For even m ou P , nature are certain 
fidency complications of a purely psyc . ^jjese it should 

to develop and often include by one technique or 

be the aim of psycho-therapy t 
another. 

Developmental Facides 

Under these drcumsMces that are liable 

recognize the predisposijtg or devt ^ ^ It is in this particular 

toleSiuthelongruntudehnq^^ndu'i. « _ 

field that progress m the may be classified 

quency mainly lies. Thrae pre „„ whether or not Ae 

broadly in a number of ways, ,„„„seiotis process^ 

observer recodes Jhe be^» tb^^ 


observer recognizes tne distinguish between on “ 

Assuming that he does so we ^ most important < 

one hand eenirui or 

which ate unconscious Mid ^ arbitrary distineUo 

menlol /oelori. In point of fact no suen 
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satisfactory, since there is a constant interaction bettceen these tico 
sets of factors which influences the organization of unconscious and 
conscious reactions to environment. 


It is essential to underline this last point since a good deal of 
modem work on delinquency, although useful enough in its way 
tends to ignore this vital consideration. It is increasingly cus- 
tomary to trace the predisposition to delinquent conduct to faults 
in ‘nurture’ or ‘upbringing*. Here the stress laid on the ‘broken 
home’, and ‘separation anxiety’, on the ‘afTectionless child’ who 
has responded in a negative or hostile way to lack of familial 
affection, and the importance attached, logically enough, to the 
influence of illegitimacy, parental neglect, physical or mental 
cruelty and the like. All this is sound enough but it is little more 
than a development of ‘familial sociology* and neglects the decisive 
importance of the unconscious (endopsychic) reaction of the child to 
these familial conditions. The Influence of a cruel, neglectful or 
unaffectionate parent depends, for example, not just on the 
traumatic effect of these conditions but mainly on the type of 
endopsychic reaction to a cruel neglectful or afTectionless parent. 
Subjetted to these conditions the child develops a warped and 
sadistic super-ego which the delinquent seeks to deal with by a 
process of eversion by which its secondary sadism is directed to the 
external environment*. 


It follows from this that the examination of developmenUl 
fartora trims m three main directions, (o) exaggerations or de- 
ficienaes and fmstrations of the instinctnal inhStance, in parti- 
nilar the balance of sadistic and masochistic impulse manifested 
"> *= development of a sound 
mncil ^ organization of unconscious and conscious 
md mTi, ” of die super-ego) 

mechanisms which when 
to anti sochl t .o^^porated sadism tend to drive the delinquent 
IcroTteoi NaturaUy these three 

social codes inh” “™bination but m view of the infractions of 
Z m I” “"'fuct it teems juttifiabk to 

mTI eversion of the super-ego 

external searldf communication ivith the 


co^raZS,';,“™'“‘:°".'’f “’’"""ool super-ego processes, 
tmg exarmnation of disturbances of reality testing. 
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A function which is carried out by the reaUty ego. Where the 
balance is in favour of reality estimations we may oqiert such 
manifestations as control and discretion in the matter of pnm me 
instmctual satisfaction. On the other hand tee ^ 

that whatever warps reality estimations of the 
codes (a different matter from mord and 

riphts of society and of other individuals which he wiAm the 
:f "7super-ego) contributes to Uie preduposition .0 

’’S;fp&Tinvestigationsshouldm^^^^^^^^ 

few consultations information whic P ^ And this when 

as to the nature "f “bnon.^,rM itTof tte delinquent 
TetTl rtotb "= ^"f pathological del.- 
quency. 

PBECiPiTATmo Factors • ^ ^ 

Regarding the immediate 

of importance to take into nature either of 

stress. Fundamentally, extreme s ejcitation 

instinctual frustmtious or observe in ehild- 

withln die mind. Tlf 'rStto^rup tension, or where 
hood, where either telly p affection) produces a head 

lack of adequate graufication (love I , 

of frustration; or a^n degrees of e.rcitat!on (ivuh 

violence or sexual activity P t During the school penod 
conscious or unconsMUS phmKurt^C™® and include teh 
these primary forms become adaptation. In adult 

varieties derived a™'™ “ w „f possible stresses exists, 
life an apparently immense ^ 03 eg. stresses in love, in 
These can be classified ^Jeontact. It is one of the 
domestic life, in work “^,|,ese multifarious preapitaung 
of forensic soeiotef ,;,„ational stimuli (e,g. ^ 


eioteg. to ••■;^,„a,i„„al stimuli (e,g. gang 

Faet'ors in terms -t /"ai'S^ortSe^steldbeesUma.ed n.^ 

innucnccs);butmthc diey produce. In p 

of the inner (endopsyn j 
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the offender’s inner estimation of environmental stresses should be 
recognized, e.g. where he reacts to unavoidable stresses as if they 
were deliberate persecutory activities on the part of external 
individuals or of society as a whole. 

It should be remembered, however, that not all immediate 
factors are decisive in inducing a delinquent outburst : precipitating 
stresses may be traced over a considerable period acting in sum- 
motion. Not only so, not all predpitating stresses should be taken 
at face value. An apparently economic factor for example may 
operate because of the psychological defidencies assodated with 
the poor economic background. This can frequently be observed 
where the pilferer does not convert the stolen property to xise and 
where the act of stealing is more important than what is stolen. 
This tendency is reinforced in obsessional types of stealing where 
the factor of unconsdous symbolism links not only the present 
with past emotional stresses but determines the nature of the object 
stolen, This accounts for the apparently ‘useless* nature of many 
acts of compulsive theft. 


The Offence 

Such considerations lead naturally to a study of the history of 
the offence, an investigation which should reach back to the 
character tendendes existing between infancy and the age of legal 
rpponsibility. It should be recognized not only that the nards- 
sistic organiation of the young child makes him react in ego- 
^Uic an estructivc waj-s but that during this phase reactions 
that would later be called delinquent are not organised. They are 
more sporadi^ seemingly capridous and inunediate. In fact there 
« w^iderable justification for regarding these earUer years as 
• »* ^ ^ P^e-deUnquent phase, a view which adds considerable 

point to early preventive measures. Nevertheless the later organized 
p Items can frequently be recognized during this period. In fact 

J^minaUon of later phasos of dea-olopracnt up to mid-adoles- 

emergence of 

tinulw Mmv the con- 

oSadL delinquent sj-stem and ita 

“■ of delinquent conduct 

Po changes m the emotional milieu or important 
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fluctuations in the instinctual forces. The best cAimpIe of the 
former is delinquency follmviog the birth of a nval ^ “ 

the latter phases of delinquency during the earlier pubertal yeare. 
Naturally the same estimations ate made in the case of ad 1 
delinquency, although it is to be noted that as a lu 
character of the offence does not change much between r8 and 40 
years of age, and that in consequence precipitating factors do not 
feature so obviously in adult as they do mjuvemle cases. 

Classification 

With this information in hand, we are 
diagnosis and thereby to eomnnt our^lves to a tysM / 
tion during which the legal disorder This task of 

translated into terms of mental ‘‘“f /.pmached by 

classification is a difficult ^ ,ss„ciat=d 

isolating in the first instance ; ,1,5 clinical or 

with classical disorders or 

etiological pattens of dassi^menuld^^^^ venturing on rough 

Before doing so veil to be familiar with the 

statistical assessments of incide . ^ nnunts and other 

types of offence on this subject must, 

agencies to ‘*'’'"'1.“'",^^ n ,1,0 fact that cases sent to clinics 
however, be read in r Summary Jurisdiction have 

for examination mostly by „l,clim by the Bench acnog 

already undergone a n With this leservauon iro 

in conjunction with the probaaonoffi^ Psychopathic 

may note that in the ^^"Sc) covering 700 ca^ 

Clinic (the forerunner of the P^ ^^_^..j,^^ft^.,5por cent, 

for i937-4t, th' >'8“' ‘‘"‘S' “5^^1101, 7 per cent: Embeaale- 
Sex Cases, 25 per ,} per cent; Behaviour Problenu, 

meat. False Pretences, Fotg^.4iP „f which cxcad ■ per 
el per cent; and a vaneV . suicide. Wondering, \iolmce, 

«nrd“shopiiftin8.A«'”P''‘‘£“”^^^ Found on Enclosed 

SsTent CruV B^^^r ^rotectLs “ 

Premises, ‘‘O nmnt and Disorderly, Insiffiing 

Truancy, RereiwoS’ “j^rent ConrotsaUon on Te ep 
S- rvere nomdriinquroa^^ Por^ 

Comparing these ^ follo^ving percentages, 

for 1957 (550 cases) wc 
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31 per cent; Sex Cases, 28 per cent; Behaviour Problems, i6 per 
cent; Breaking and Entering, 5 per cent; Beyond Control or ‘in 
Need of Care or Protection', 10 per cent; Truancy, 3 per cent; 
Other Cases (running to i per cent or under) were: Drug Addic- 
tion and Alcx>holism, Attempted Suidde, Shop-Lifting, Taking and 
driving away car, Receiring, Drunk and Disorderly, Loitering 
with Intent, Gambling, etc. 


Isolating the juvenile cases recorded in the 1937-41 Survey the 
percentages were: Theft, 50 per cent; Sex Cases, 16 per cent; 
Beyond Control, 16 per cent; Behariour Problems, 10 per cent; 
Breaking and Entering, 4 per cent. Cases running to less than 
1 per ^t included: Tn Need of Care or Protection', Truancy, 
Receiving, Being on Enclosed Premises, Damaging Property. In 
the case of all groups of juveniles the age incidence lay in a great 
raajony of cases betw een 14 and 17 years. The distinction between 
Beyond Control’ cases and Behaviour Problems is intended to 
si^alize the fact that the' former group have been so charged in 
a Jmenj e ^urt, whereas the latter did not come under court 
junsdiction. The 'N^ed of Care or Protection' category usually 
includes cases which have been described earlier as pre-deHnquent. 


MEDICO-PSYaiOLOCICAL DIAGNOSIS 

'■1, “n be 

therefor, rt.. ^ ^ mental or physical disorders and 

can sinele mit7' clinical rating in symptomatic terms, rve 

ran single out from the 1937-4, Surs-ey the Mowing two groups; 


raioupA (i) Cases of Organic Origin 

(2) Psj'chotic • . . . 

(3) Borderline Psychotic . 

(4) Mentally Defective 

ill Mentally Defective 

(o) Alcoholic . 

(7) Sexual Disorders 

(8) Psycho-neurotic 


5 per cent 

2 per cent 
4i per cent 

3 per cent 
8 per cent 
I per cent 

25 per cent 
29 per cent 


Total 


TJ\ percent 
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Cases in which character disorder of one kind or another is the 
main feature were as follows: 

GROOTB (9) Psychopathic Personality . • *3 

(lo) Behaviour Problems . • • 5 P 

Total 18 per cent 

Isolating thtjuvmU cases for the same period, the tivo groups 
work out as follows: ^ percent 

GROUP A Organic ••***' 

Mentally Defective . 

Borderline Defective 
Borderline Psychotic 
Psycho-neurotic 
Sex Perversion 


5 percent 
IX percent 
5 percent 
37 percent 
X percent 


Total 60 per cent 

GROUP B Character Cases (including behaviour 

. ♦ ♦ • * percent 


problems') . 
Psychopathic Personality 


Total 35 


Bemcen juvenile ‘;^““fJf'’or‘^cd psychoses the 

are, as might be expected, 3,,. jy diagnosed to spite of th 

small proportion of pervemm j offences and the 

Srive increase of charaetCT ihmrto ,o„_,e , 1 .^ 

If these figures are entirely re ^ ^ classical mental and 

would suggest “ '^'““Stotof it, applicablein about t»-^ 
physical disorders is, to saj etaniination by courts, 

thirds of the offendeis sent , pm sets of factors 

defideocy is probably JOS' ^ ^ Wneurotie' requires 

organization. . grouping psych^ ^andards are 

In thU "Jrine'af «■* ‘*‘“ 8 "”“ ^ 

careful scrutiny. In •""'•“S 
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adopted: either the patient has suffered or sti'H suffers from a 
ps}’cho-neurosis (anxi^ states, conversion hysteria or obses- 
sional neurosis) to which the delinquent act, however important 
sodally, is psychologically regarded a secondary reaction ; or, the 
delinquent act itself is hysterical or obsessional in character (e.g. 
compulsive violence or stealing). The decision can often be arrived 
at only after an examination of unconscious mechanisms, whereby 
^olo^cal factors of a psycho-neurotic t>'pe can be singled out. 
rhe b«t example is that of kleptomania in which the delinquent 
a« is identical with an obsessional act in all but two respects, -viz. 
that^ society is attacked in some way or another and that the 
punishment courted is not as in the case of the pure psycho- 
neurotic an unconsaous self-punishment' for unconscious guilty 
g^tasies but a real punishment inflicted by society for an actual 

that about ono-half of 
Qutnw “uld be described as delin- 

«mSou for bH 

we eniitH A u (defectives and borderline psychotics, 
Tn “0 w' A (syniptom^S: forms) 

ebanrter increase Group B (the 

^rter poup) to 40 per cent: in the ease of juveniles *e 

Ker^<:Lr6?pree!r-5^^ ’’"r””' " 

aPDroximatinns Knt u are of course unchecked 

probability that in juveniirrf^Tir”'’™^ Psj'thological 

easoeiatim vith “““tdance with their 

cf (ItKnquency ^ ‘pubertal type' 

''hich sudden chanpM of 5*^) can readily be recognized, in 
(Beyond Comrd) ^comW. T”" to social violence 

oZees. foen wi* a mt" “"'Pubive sex 

«covcr their balantln r^rTif Cases tend to 

is is transitory in natu're 


ciunateric who reacts to an in^ ■ ^ P . ^ 

impulsive theft, intend^ svmhor^*"® inadequacy bj- 

^ «yrabobcally to compensate her for her 
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many frustrations. And many cases of compuUive and impulsive 
theft occur in middie-aged men (4S-«o) "ho reart <“ 
anxieties regarding the wane of their powers wi 

'‘’ifwo’uld seem Uierefore that although the 
favoured classification of patholop^l .vltemTo aU 

character disorder it is not possible to app y . ^ in the 
types. On the other hand a good ^ 

direction of character pathology provid develop- 

effective distinctions between ihfferrtn 

mental phases of childhood. Althoug alreadv reached the 

yet beeS very effectively ^lomd « "'potentially 
Stage when it is increasingly poss character disorder 

psyehopathie ehild f™™ Rei^rworl on pre- 

wth the exception of the schuoid yp • possible 

dictionnu^Uthatinco^ 

to distinguish during riuddic chua ..curately the renctioM 

to become delinquent but to iso There is indeed no 

that characterise tl.e 

reason why it should not be P buUbat will require close 
delinquency likely to be “''VpyrJ.o-anslytiSl investi- 

collaboratlon between P'^‘’‘^‘’^ ^Js™boIic interests of the 
gators who can explore not only rfntady been set 

growing ehild but the type of super-ego 

Up. 

TriE DucNoxnc T^t ^ 

Whereas in private person only. »>' 

confine the examination of diiatrie social work r. tto 

who operates, as it were, iw delinquency clime _ To 

1 For wider discussio Bril.J- 
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three weeks. Each case is therefore seen as soon as possible by_a 
psychiatric social rsorker, a psychiatrist, an educational psychologist 
and an organic physician. If necessary supplementary examinations 
are made by another psychiatrist, a vocational guidance officer and, 
when special examination is called for (e.g. X-ray or electro- 
encephalograph or endocrinological survey, etc.), a variety of 
organic spedalists. The psychiatric social worker’s report alone, 
requiring as it does contact with family, school or factory con- 
ditions and co-operation with the probation officer and any social 
agencies whose help may have been previously enlisted is a com- 
prehensive process involving a good deal of work and application. 

The aim of the educational psychologist is to throw light on the 
individuars capacity for adjustment to life from a cognitive point 
of view. He may also help in diiferential diagnosis, e.g, as between 
a mental defective and a schizophrenic patient (e.g. small range 
and childish responses as contrasted with a wide scatter and 
bizarre replies). Intelligence tests also make it easier to assess 
temperamental qualities, e.g. powers of concentration, easy 
discouragement, persistence, etc. Performance tests are sometimes 
helpful in confirming occupational unsuitability. Their greatest 
serviw lies in promoting the elimination of occupations grossly 
unsuitable from the point of view of intelligence. ^Vhen called for 
these examinations can be extended by the use of specific vocational 
tests. In recent times more attention has been given to various 
personality ratings which, however, vary a good deal in range 
according to the techniques favoured by the sponsors of different 
methods. The prediction tests w’hich have been advanced of late 
include as a rule a combination of psychiatric ratings, assessment 
of environmental responses and personality ratings. Question- 
naires are also increasingly applied in arriving at personality 
ratings, the number of items investigated running sometimes into 
a few hundred units.' 

\XT present applied at the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.) are the 

Weller Adult Intelligence Scale, the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence 
Sole, the Wcchsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the retdsed Stanford- 
Umet Intclbgence Scale and the Progressive Matrices. These are used for 
mtclbgeno testing. The Wechsler sub-tests (six verbal and five per- 
onnance) wablc the observer to assess not only the subject’s potential 
capacities but his abiUty to use them; they aUo indicate deterioration ol 
organic ongin. 

For school children the Dinet teat ia still in general use at the Clinic, 
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The Diagnostic Report 

It should not be forgotten that in the majority of cases examined 
a diagnostic report has to be submitted to the court togethM tvi 
a recommendation of whatever treatment the clinic may feel to be 
appropriate. The main object of this report is, of course, togni* 
the Bench in arriving at a sentence. The sentence is a judraal 
prerogative wliich the psychiatrist should at no time seen to 
usurp even if he could. The court may accept the report m its 
entirety, and if possible give effect to the cUnic's recon^endatmn 
or following the principle of ‘dimimshed responsibility it my 
accept the report as evidence of ■extenuating circumstance imd 
SO ‘mitigate’ the customary scDtences; or it may i 
report for reasons of its otvn, e.g. consideraUons 
need for prolonged 'controlled observation 
impossibiUv of carrying out the -f 
when psychiatric treatment is not available in th ^ 

allhoughVyshouldalwaysbecogiuzantonhepraaca^M 

that confront the court writers e m. 

recommend what appeats to them the id^ ^ concerns the 
The main difficulty in prepanng regarding 

degree of psychiatric orientation possesse y 
the nature of behaviour disorders. by the 

report should be couched m terms a . ■mth the 

court. But this degree of "■’"Xel W » a tfatemen. of 
result that most reports have to ftetors and 

the diagnosis ; (b) to some . /bi terL of likelihood of 

(c) to an assessment of cu^nt o ..ujeh is then specified, 
recidivism or accessibility to ttca ^ might be to the 

However relevant psycho-anjyucal^ ,,, 

nature of the offence it jneomprehens'*’’® to 

report, since not only are they ^ ^ magistrate. Some 

the Bench but to alienate J when, as now seems 

at least of these difEcultics will 

frequently .upplemented by bSS rnSnenlly aPP“^ 

attainment tests are also TXo^chach method maiidy and A 

Personality testing SffnS frequently. (Adcnorffledge- 

Themadc Apperception Test 

ment to S. H. Coates, Clinical Psydiologist ) 
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probable, court personnel undergo training in the subject of 
behaviour disorder and are orientated regarding the various types 
of treatment suggested.^ 

' See also Peter D. Scott ; 'Psychiatric Reports for Magistrates* Courts’, 
Brit.y.Delinq., 4, 82-98, 1953. 



PART 11. TREATMENT 


Since^ it is misleading to talk of the ‘diagnosis of pathological 
Crime, as if all pathological crimes had the same underlying 
causes, and since it is more accurate to speak of a caJendar of 
pathological states corresponding not only rvith the calendar of 
offences but also with sub-groups of the main legal categories 
(pathological theft, as has been pointed out, can be sub-divided in 
accordance with a variety of psycho-pathological states varying in 
severity and depth) it follorvs that the phrase 'treatment of patho- 
logical crime’ is equally misleading and that ideally we should 
speak of the vaneties of treatment that can be applied to a variety 
of pathological crimes (distinguishing at the same time a variety of 
sub-groups of main categories of offence). 

Moreover if at any rate one of the objects of treatment is to 
prevent the repetition of the offence (and this is the primary 
concern of the court) it follows chat medico-psycbologicd meas- 
ures cannot be rated os the only form of ‘treatment’. In fact it 
broadens our conception of the therapeutic problem if we realize 
that ftJ<7y court sentence is a form of treatment, that, for example, 
capital pum’shment can be described as a technique that effectively 
cures the patient fay killing him, and that probation is an experi- 
ment in altering the delinquent’s social environment by the 
forcible introduction into it of an advisory and supervising 
representative of the court. In short, treatment can be sub- 
divided into a large group of primitive deterrent measures graded 
according to the heinousness of the crime (a sodo-legal criterion) 
and a group of measures whose object is so to influence or alter 
the mental function of the individual that he will no longer be 
under the necessity to commit the crime. This second group can 
be sub-dirided in a variety of ways; social, educational, ethical, 
religious, economic and psycho-therapeutic, this last term being 
used in the specialized sense of planned alleviation or cure of 
mental disorders, according to their causation. 

By so broadening the concept -we can apply to each form of 
treatment a number of distinguisiung criteria, e.g. its rationale, 
effectiveness, consonance with public opinion and correlation with 
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accurate diagnosis. Thus the predominantly penal nature of most 
legal treatment is on the whole consonant with public anxiety and 
prejudice, its rationale depends on the effective conditioning of the 
offender through the induction of frustration, mental pain and 
anxiety, the effectiveness of some of the most severe measures is, 
as far as the individual offender is concerned, open to the most 
serious question, and there is no obligation on the court to do more 
than diagnose the legal offence (con\dct the offender). Apart from 
the application of the M’Naghten Rules in cases of murder and the 
legal tradition of taking into account ‘extenuating circumstances’, 
there is no obligation on the law to secure accurate diagnosis 
before recommending treatment, and this is the essence of 
quackery. On the other hand sodal, religious and educational 
measures are generally consonant with public opinion, depend on 
methods of modifying mental function without recourse to punish- 
ment or anxiety-induction, are certainly not less effective than 
penal methods and involve some degree of diagnosis even if, as in 
the case of religion, it be in terms of the somewhat arbitrary or at 
least non-medical Mtegories of sin. Psychotherapy is not yet fully 
acceptable to public prejudice, its aim is not solely to resolve or 
control the impulse towards a particular offence but to prevent the 
emergence in action of any other criminal impulses, its rationale 
as we shall see varies, its effectiveness is certainly not less than that 
o pena measures and whatever form it may take is based on 
accurate memods of diagnosis. Good psychotherapy in fact 
of ^ ^ diagnosis, and the appropriate selection 


Sample of Clinical Recommendations 
is neSsa^trMtatr^L diagnostic discrimination it 

tht offender ^hich “e1n,e«d ta'^^ 

to the clinical fi,r- report. Reverting 

(I.S.T.D.)'wefindtIier!i '*>e Psychopathic Ch'nic 

set to the nearest integer- P““"‘age for the years 1940-41 


■ The foterunner of the Porenan CUmo. 
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PsycMh^apy . . . . , 60 per cent 

Psychoiogtcitl Observotfon • • • . 5 per cent 

Itistituiional Treatmeni 


Mental Hospital (aa voluntary padent) 
Mental Hospital (under certificate) . 
Mental De6ciency Hospital . 
Approved School, Borstal 
Home for Inebriates (r case) . 
Organic Treatment , 
Environmental Changes (home, school, 
work, etc.) ..... 
iSHperiTfiOTJ (sodal or probationary) 
Non-delinquent .... 


3 percent 

1 per cent 

2 per cent 
2 per cent 


8 per 
cent 


3 per ant 


15 per cent 
7 per cent 
2 per cent 


Dividing these recommendations into (a) directly therapeutic 
measures at clinic or hospital and (6) social-educational and 
enrironmental measures, vre find that the former group comprises 
roughly 69 per cent of the total cases and the latter Oncluding 
approved school and Borstal reoammendations ; home, school and 
occupational changes; and the 5 per cent put under psychological 
observation, which acted no doubt as an environmental influence 
■ rather than as an organized course of therapy), roughly 29 per cent. 

A few other comments on tlus table ate relevant. In roughly 
htdf of the cases the diagnosis was effected without much difficulty 
and the recommendation of treatment was not hard to arrive at 
This applies obviously to organic cases, casts requiring hospital- 
ization, sex offences, and to about half of the neurotic types and 
character disorders. In other instances diagnosis ^V3S not easy and 
the exact recommendation difficult to arrive at. It should abo be 
noted that for one reason or another the ideal recommendation 
^vas not always given effect. In two sample years an average of 
59 per cent of new cases were recommended treatment; yet only 
35 per cent received it. This wastage is accounted for mainly by 
cases refusing treatment, cases relapsing and sentenced before 
treatment, and cases referred to other clinics. 


Varieties op ’DtzATMENT 

The range of psychological techniques employed varied from 
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bincd ■with methods of ‘indirect’ suggestion, e.g. persuasion, 
exhortation. In a majority of short-term cases ‘combined’ methods 
were chosen usually on an edecdc basis. Various types of ex- 
ploratory approach were exploited in combination ■with degrees of 
guidance, persuasion, education and suggestion. These exploratory 
methods were either Freudian, Jungian or Adlerian in type. The 
‘short-term’ approach involving the application of psycho- 
analytical principles w’as essentially a focal anamnesic and them- 
atic approach eked out with periods of free association directed at 
focal points in the clinical history and intended to place the anti- 


social reactions in a de\*eIopmentaI setting, to reduce the ‘negative 
reactions and to loosen the more positive transferences of the 
offender. These are of course to be distinguished from psj'cho- 
analysis carried out secundum artem. ‘Psychological observation’ 
though at first employed as a long-term diagnostic procedure, was 
found to produce beneficial results and subsequently rated as a 
‘therapeutic technique’ of an environmental type. Many cases, 
particularly those in the pubertal age group, were given advice and 
instruttion only. Under the age of puberty treatment usually took 
one or other of the forms of child therapy. These could be dis- 
tinguished according to whether persuasion, advice, re-education 
and suggestion were applied over a short term or whether, as in 
longer treatments, the techniques of play therapy W’crc employed. 
In recent times a number of addiriona! techniques have been 
exploited in the psycho-therapy of delinquents. These fall into 
three main groups, so-called ‘hypno-analysis’ where mild hypnotic 
trances arc exploited to gain further material which is then 
su jeeted to analytic scrutiny and extension, ‘narco-analysis’ 
v\ ere a >ancty of narcotic drugs arc employed for a like purpose; 
and various fo^ of ‘group-thcrapy’ by which larger numbers of 
cas«. can e dealt with and a direct attempt made to increase 
posmvc soaal feeling and adaptation. In all these types of treat- 
^ oratory approach adopted depends on the theories, 
eclcttic or othenvisc, favoured by the therapeutist. 

^ has been indicated purely ‘organic types’ of dcHn- 
nf transferred to hospitals or other clinics for correction 

®^"™ality or functional disorder, a number of 
^ ^ cases also suffer cither from physical disorders or 
produce unfavourable psychological 
na\ n crsizcd or physically deformed children, children 
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whose pubertal phase is either premature or unduly delayed or 
who suffer from other endociinolo^cal abnormalitiw come into 
tWs group and treatment of the particular disorder or defect is 
given concurrently wth psychological treatment. Amongst 
adults similar abnormaliu'cs may be noted: e.g. delinquent out- 
bursts during pregnancy. Experimenu along these lines arc 
occasionally carried out in the treatment of sexual offences, 
particularly that of homosexuality, but as a rule a purely psycho- 
logical approach to strictly select^ sexual offenders is preferred. 

Rationale of Psyciiolooical TeaiNiguES 
It has been suggested that psychological treatment should be 
graded according to the diagnosis of the case. To do this effectively 
it is necessary to establish rapidly a prognosis (e,g> whether the 
examination suggests that the case is relatively favourable or is 
likely to be difficult to treat), also to have a clear idea of the 
rationale and depth of the wrious types of treatment. Here two 
awkward factors have to be taken into account, vir., that it is 
possible to apply most of the types of treatment described above 
to most forms of mental disorder and that in cases of patliological 
delinquency sent by the courts a number of practical considera- 
tions sometimes limit the choice of treatment. Considerations of 
time alone, to say nothing of case load, naturally bias the con- 
sultant in favour of short methods. Treatment of delinquents is 
also subject to a number of interruptions, and the sooner effective 
influence is brought to bear the better. These factors too favour 
the selection of short-term methods. Nevertheless it is pos.ribic to 
give some rough indications which, ideally at any rale, should 
govern the selection of treatment. And this in its turn requires 
some understanding of the main principles governing all forms of 
psychological treatment. Here again psy^o-analysis has perfonned 
a major service to psychiatry by outlining the main aims of different 
psychological approaches, and the main differences that exist 
between their techniques. Psj’cho-anaij’sis in other words is not 
simply a form of mcniai therapy, it ainstitutes also a theorj' of 
mental organization and function which is concerned to exphin 
both normal and abnormal rrtental activities. 

It goes without sa)-ing that the cardinal proposition of p^-cho- 
anaJ^'sis is that the larger part of the mental apparatus is un- 
conscious not only in the descriptive tense but also in the dimamic 
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sense, namely: that it requires special techniques to overcome 
ment^ resistance before the full instinctual forces, the various 
unconscious institutions of mind and the mechanisms these latter 


employ to control, distribute or discharge instinctual forces can 
be recognked or brought into consciousness. As far as the study 
and treatment of pathological delinquency is concerned, this 
central proposition can be extended in a number of postulates 
having a practical bearing on both diagnosis and treatment. These 
are as follows (:) that the type of behaviour of both juvenile and 
adult pathological delinquents, is determined not just by the 
inunediate force of drcumstances but by patterns laid down (and 
tmconsciously maintained) during the fateful early stages of child- 
hood mental dc\’elopment from birth to, as a rule, the fifth or 
sixth year, an age limit which interestingly enough is close to that 
of crinunal responsibility in this country. This developmental 
acquisition of patterns gives substance to the Wordsworthian 
aphorism ‘the child is the fatherof the man*; (2) that in both normal 
and abnormal subjects the attitude to personal and social situa- 
tions is also formed during this developmental (familial) phase which 
determines the prevailing degree of friendliness or hostility to 
social figures or institutions ; (3) that for the most part these im- 
mediate transferences are un(S)nscioxjs but can be evoked most 


readily by situations calculated to re-animate the original un- 
wnscious patterns, e.g. environmental reactions of friendliness or 
hostility, cither real or apparent. In the psycho-therapeutic 
situation, owng to the physician’s attitude of friendly receptivity 
wiuch is not diminished by the nature of the offence, such potential 
nen ly transferences as exist can be mobilized and so render the 
patient amenable to such influence as the therapeutist can bring to 
bear; (4) that mcnul symptoms can be roughly distinguished in 
a^rdance wth the degree to which the pathological changes 
atlea the indnadual'a mind or body without seriously affecting 
* . , reactions or alternatively the degree to which, during 
pmods of stress, modifications of environment are attempted. In 
oample the changca affect mainly the 
format'^^ i" psychoscs, in disordered character 

sn attempt is made to mould the 
ohantaa',.r' r ®f the individual’s instincts and 

meS?™ Pathological delinquency the im- 

mediate transferences to environment both individual ird sodal 
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arc either of a prcdoimoantly hostile type or become negative 
during occasions of stress. 

Building on these assumptions we can then say that all forms of 
psychO'therapeuHc approach depend on the nature of transferences} 
the degree to which they can be evoked and confro/fed or in the 
ase of psycho-analysis the degree to which, having been evoked 
in the anal3rtic situation, infantile transferences can be resolved or 
liquidated leaving the individual free to react on a more realistically 
adapted level. This enables a somewhat arbitrary and radical 
distinction to be drawn between techniques such as psycho- 
analjrsis in which the main therapeutic device is the evocation, 
analysis and resolution of the transferences, and all forms of treat- 
ment in which cither no special attention is paid to the trans- 
ference situation (it being allowed to operate spontaneously), or, 
even if it is openly cultivated and exploited, no attempt is made to 
resolve it. 

As a matter of interest, it tvould be possible to divide the treat- 
ment of pathological delinquent into a large group consisting of a 
great variety of techniques in which transference factors are either 
spontaneously or deliberately exploited and another extremely 
small group in which they are analysed. In fact the number of 
cases of pathological delinquency treated by pure psycho-analysis 
is extremely small, although in fairness it must be said that this 
docs not invaUdate the general conception of delinquency ad- 
vanced by Freud and by those of his followers who have con- 
centrated on a selected few cases of anti-social conduct. In any case 
such a grouping would have little practical value for our present 
purpose. Even if we characterize the larger group as 'transference 
therapies', meaning thereby that the transference is exploited 
m'thout ultimate resolution, it is important to distinguish beureen 
different forms of transference therapy. 

This is the more important in that unlike most other cases of 
disorder (partvculaily those seen in private practice) the delin- 
quent is subject from the first to a number of transference stimuli, 
c.g. if he should belong to a delinquent group to gang influences, 
to familial and social disapproval, to arrest or summons, court 
proceedings and intcrvfenv by the probation officer, before the 
question of diagnosis, to say nodung of treatment, has ever been 
> Aichhom was the first to lay down this Jaw in the case of psychopathic 
delinquents in WaywemJ Youth, Imago Ihibl. Co., 19S** 
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mooted. And during treatment the transference situation usually 
continues to be complicated by the interposition of probation 
officers, psychiatric social workers or a variety of sodal agencies. 
This situation of ‘distributed transference’ may have a good effect 
or it may have a bad one, depending on the balance of friendly or 
hostile reactions in the offender. In fact it would be possible to 
arrange ‘transference therapies’ in series according to this ‘trans- 
ference balance’, starting with legal and penal proceedings, social 
reproach or contumely to which the offender’s reaction is in most 
cases negative and ending with lengthy psychotherapy during 
which hostility is ventilated and the conduct of the offender is 
regarded as a problem to be approached with friendly interest, in 
which case the reaction may in favourable cases be positive. 

Even so the sub-division, though important, would be too 
broad to enable us to distinguish between different types of trans- 
ference therapy. We are compelled therefore to effect distinctions 
in a number of other ways. Of these the most important can be 
described in accordance with the degree of attention paid to {a) 
the nature of the offence (a symptomatic standard), (6) the reality 
organiaation of the ego and, (c) the nature of conflicts and their 
relation to the presence or absence of conscious guilt, (d) the 
anxiety stresses of the patient (a traumatic standard), (e) the 
capacity for control of impulses and, (/) the environmental setting. 
Most of these approaches vary according to the focal point or level 
at which they are directed. Obviously the environmental con- 
ditions can be of immediate importance or act in summation ; ihe 
level of the ego or of the moral institutions (super-ego) can also be 
approached according to their historical or immediate importance. 
Long-standing and curcent stresses, botivinstinctual and emotional, 
can also be distinguished. 

Take for example the impact of the probation officer on the 
delinquent situation. As the representative of the court, the proba- 
tion officer exeroscs reality pressure on the ego; as a moral 
suasionist he seeks to strengthen the offender’s super-ego (moral 
faculties) and in^ both these ways aims at improving control of 
imp^e. As a friendly sodal worker he endeavours to eliminate 
current cnrironmental stresses. The focus of his approach lies 
mostly m immediate and in that sense superfidal factors, but this 
does not necessarily mean that his influence is superficial, for 
m the last resort the outcome depends on the nature of the 
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offender’s transferences and of the probation officer’s counter- 
transferences, both of which operate at a deep and unconscious 
level. 

Pursuing these «sessments we can say that all psychiatric 
social workers have in common a concern with immediate familial 
and social stresses impinging on the reality ego but may according 
to the nature of their tratniog play a more directly psycho- 
therapeutic role of a superficial typo. The p^'cbiatrist, again 
according to his training, may prefer to attack the more immediate 
factors but is in a position to apply his techniques at any accessible 
level of the mind. Suggestionists can operate at levels varying in 
depth but prefer to manipulate the more superficial factors, 
symptomatic or dynamic. Hypnotists and psycho-analysts hav’e a 
common interest, viz. in the tnanipubtion of unconscious levels of 
the mind, but differ entirely in techniques, and in transference 
exploitation. The characteristic aim of psycho-analytic therapy is 
to resolve the unconscious resistances which obstruct approach 
to the root causes of the offender’s behaviour. 

We are now in a position to summarize the problem of selection 
of treatment. Cases where immediate stress, emotional or environ- 
mental, seems to have predpitated the offence, can be dealt with 
by the psychiatric sodal worker backed by a fmv intervien’s with 
the psycUatrist; stresses due to faulty education (a common 
factor in pubertal offences of a sexual nature) may respond to 
psychological re-education, c.g. of the sexual life, i^bout a half of 
the psycho-neurotic types respond to analytical or eclectic psycho- 
therapy spread over three to six months; the other half call for 
deeper investigation of an analytical nature. Cases of a psycho- 
pathic type almost invariably call for deep and prolonged treat- 
ment and extend the therapeutist's skill and patience to their very 
limits ; and the same may be said of many though by no means all 
sexual offences. Psychotic cases call for speoalized techniques 
appropriate to the variety of psychosis. Defective types require a 
combination of spedal educational tccliniques combined with 
supportive techniques of psycho-therapy to deal with the specjal 
psychological handicaps iliat arise from a defident mentality, 

AH this, as has been suggested, must be qualified by the facts 
that the accessibility of patients to treatment is not al«-a>-s easy to 
a sse ss, and that ca.ses that appear to be of a deep and Intracuble 
nature may respond to apparently supcrfidal and comparatively 
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■short’ techniques. In these instances the factor of transference or 
of summated transferences is probably decisive. Where Ae im- 
mediate effect of short treatment is imsatisfactory in spite of a 
promising prognosis, it is often possible to change over to more 
intensive, continuous and prolonged psycho-therapy. But this 
change is not always easy to effect and can be made more readily in 
private than in clinic practice. Most court offenders find it difficult 
enough to satisfy the time requirements of short treatment and are 
liable to break off more continuous therapy. 

Finally with regard to psycho-analytic therapy, it has been noted 
that the exigencies of a bu^ clinic practice severely limit the 
applicability of this type of treatment even where the case may 
appear to be otherwise suitable. But there are other difficulties to 
overcome. On the whole cases of delinquency start treatment in a 
state of negative transference, which is only partly masked \%’here 
the factor of social anxiety has paved the way for a reassuring 
contact. And in a considerable number of instances the social 
complications that spring from delinquent crises disturb the 
analytical situation. Psycho-analysis of delinquent conduct is in 
fact most suitably applied in cases not sent under court compul- 
sion, i.e. in private and voluntary treatment. 

Reviewing the problem of selection of cases and of treatment, 
it becomes obvious that in the early days each therapeutist began 
by applying to delinquent cases the psycho-therapeutic methods 
wth which he was most familiar and which he had applied with 
some success in the treatment of neuroses and characterological 
disorders. To begin with he was not familiar with or did not 
understand either the mechanisms peculiar to delinquent conduct 
as a whole or the special mec hanism s characteristic of each type 
of delinquent disorder. Once he gained this experience he was 
faced with the problem of cutfing his therapeutic cloak to suit the 
cloth. This is particularly true of psycho-analytic therapy. For the 
difference between an obsessional and a psychopathic delinquen<y 
is almost as great as the difference between a neurosis and a 
psychosis and calls for variations in technique. It remains to be 
seen how far special techmques can be devised to meet special 
cases. It c^ of course be agreed that all psycho-therapy rests on 
ttrtain basic prindples, and therefore does not alter much. Time 
alone will tell whether special ‘focal’ therapies can meet all the 
requirements of an omnibus group such as anti-social behaviour. 
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Tte Duration of T^atment 
It foJIoivs from these consfderatfons that in surveying the course 
of clinic treatment, ividc variations in its duration trill be found. 
Reverting to the first five-year survey it ia to be noted that the 
average annual number of sessions per case over the 1937-1941 
period ran to ten (The Porbnan Clinic figures for 1957 giA-e an 
average of eleven). The range varied according to the nature of the 
treatment. With cases requiring short psychological treatment, 
advice, or social handling, the number of sessions varied from five 
to fifty interviews approximately. These might, however, be scat- 
tered over a period of a few weeks to six to twelve months. Cases 
calling for more intensive psychotherapy attended from 50 to 
150 times over a period of one to two years. No exact figures of the 
distribution bet^'een different types of therapy were available; 
but the exigences of staffing reduced the numbers receiving 
extended treatment to a comparatively low level. 

Results of Treatment 

Although it is not hard to obtain reasonably accurate tables of 
diagnosis and prognosis in clinic practice, it is extremely difficult 
to discover the efficiency of treatment with satisfactory accuracy. 
This is particularly true of a delinquency clinic where, as will be 
seen, the ‘n-astage' of cases suitable for treatment is extremely 
high. On the other hand it is possible to set more precise, if not so 
fundamental standards in the case of delinquency work, since the 
primary object of treatment laid down by the court is to liquidate 
the symptoms (i.e. the delinquent conduct). This symptomatic 
test can be applied in two w:^, first, by setting a minimum 
period of abstention from delinquent conduct, and, second, by 
noting whether or not the causal factors have been eradicated. 
Thus in the table that follows the category ‘cure’ or ‘recovery’ 
means that the fundamental causes of the delinquency have been 
discovered and dealt mth, leaving the individual non-delinquent, 
c.g. a mental disease of which the delinquent symptom is s^pto- 
matic or an unusual traumatic environmental factor in an individual 
who otherwise would have remained normal 
The term ‘improved’ is intended to indicate that the patient 
reached a stable non-delinquent state although the causes of his 
delinquency had been of sudi a nature that it would not be 
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justifiable to establish recovery until after a period of yeare (fixed 
provisionally at five).' This non-delinquent state is not simply a 
behaviouristic standard; it implies also a considerable improve- 
ment in the patient’s mental stability. Most delinquent cases treated 
fall in this group. 

The ‘unimproved’ group includes only cases whose lack of res- 
ponse to treatment is due to intrinsic difficulties. 

The following table taken from the I.S.T.D. survey covers three 
consecutive years and deals with a total of 187 cases discharged. 
It gives no indication of the relation of the particular offence to the 
variety of treatment employed, as on attempting to break dowm 
the figures in this ^vay, the numbers in the various sub-groups 
were too small to apply statistical checks. On the other hand the 
diagnosis and results provide dependable indications and the 
table is produced here to give a very rough idea of the overall 
results; as follorv-s: 

Per cent 


Recovered 15-5 

Improved 44 

Unimproved 4 

Discharged self 22 

Discharged for other reasons . « 9 

Transferred elsewhere after some treatment 2 

Relapsed 3 


With regard to the groups ‘discharged self and ‘discharged for 
other reasons’, these can be sub-divided into three sub-groups 
according to the operation of unconscious, conscious and environ- 
mental factors. Of the first group ‘unconscious gain through 
illness and strong aggressive drives leading to lack of positive 
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rapport tntli the therapeutist arc the best examples. One conscious 
factor may be described as Madung au-areness of the need for 
treatment'. A ncurouc or early psychotic ease is usually utlJ aw-are 
of his need for help : hut a delinquent docs not find it at all easy to 
grasp the connection between disordered conduct and mental 
health. For the matter of that, he often is una»-are that Ids con- 
duct is disordered, although he may agree tranquilly with the view 
of sodety that it is ‘had’, 

Environmental factors re-cnforcfng ron-co-operation are of two 
kinds. As in ordinary psj-clio-thcnipcmic practice there is a good 
deal of opposition on the part of parents, relations and friends; 
this may be strong enough to make the patient discontinue 
fittcndancc. Again some patients tiho may have shown signs of 
improvement are often compelled to discontinue owing to drcum« 
stances beyond their control, c.g. place of work, place of residence, 
extended hours of empfojTtient. Now the 'cured' and 'improved' 
group are judged solely on eombined medical, psycho-therapeutic 
and sodal standards. If cases who discontinued treatment but 
nuide no further appearances at court were also regarded as im- 
provetl, as they may very' well be, the number induded under 
'unimproved* and 'discharged sclP would be correspondingly 
reduced. 

With regard to relapses, as reported in after-history', it is to be 
noted th.Tt the figure is small and includes some cases who al- 
though originally constant ofTcndcrs did not relapse for one to 
two years. And this is to a certain extent 0 sign of improvement. 
Jnciclenwify the difilculty in obuining reliable after-histori« in 
delinquency work is unusually great. Although some patients may 
tl)cmscl\-cs Ik? the first to make contact, it is often inadvisable to 
'follow-up' too vigorously. The patient may be sensitive about hts 
past misdemeanours or be anxious lest they should ‘leak out’, w’th 
untoward sodal and economic consequences. These in addition to 
such factors as change of residence tend to make statistical follow- 
up unrepresentative. It may be said with confidence, however, that 
reatlifim omoH/; thoje tcho have completed Ucaiment is rare, ako 
that when the treatment is not fully completed but the patient 
becomes apparently non-dclinqucnt few relapses are recorded. 
Combining these groups under the heading ‘satisfactory results’, 
but tacduding ca-ses discharging thenwelvcs whether improved or 
not, wc can get a rough idea of the more positive results of treat- 
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ment. In the five-year survey the annual percentage of cases 
which, whether they completed treatment or not shewed a 
‘satisfactory’ result (i.e. cured or rendered non-delinquent) W’as as 
follows : 

J957, 54 per cent; 1938, 59 per cent; 1939, 49 per cent; 1940, 
21 per cent; 1941 , 15 per cent. 

These figures should be corrected for the facts that in the last two 
years of the 8ur\*ey, owng to war conditions, a larger number of 
cases were discharged with treatment uncompleted, and that o^ving 
to staff exigendes the majority of the others were given short 
treatment only. The average of satisfactory results for 1937-39 
alone was over 54 per cent: for the whole five years 39 per cent: 
these cases were rated as non-delinquent and likely to remain so. If 
we were to exclude cases which for one reason or another did not 
complete treatment, a practice which is usually followed in clinic 
reports, the percentage of satisfactory results would be much 
higher. 


Correction for Spontaneous Recovery 

On the other hand, although the practice is seldom followed in 
clinical reports, it b essential to make allowances for the factor of 
spontaneous recovery, which is observed in every form of psycho- 
logical disorder. Some writers, for example, have estimated that 
the number of spontaneous recoveries in schizophrerua is as high 
23 35 per cent, and in the cases of psycho-neurotic disorders the 
spontaneous renussions rate has been estimated as between 7 per 
cent Md 33 per cent. On clinical grounds, however, it is probable 
that the spontaneous remission rate is rather lower in delinquency 
t n m psycho-neuroses. It is no easy matter to recognize and 
e nate th^ abortive* types of delinquency except perhaps in 
e group of pubertal delinquents'. But even if, to be on the 
cau 0U3 side, we allow a 20 per cent rate of spontaneous 
recovery, the rate of satisfactory results for the first three 
tondMd years wenUd be 40 per cent of those treated, and the 
average including two atypical war years would be 33 per 
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The Factor of Distributed Transference 
It should not be forgotten that in delinquency work, psychologi- 
cal treatment is usually and often of necessity combined with 
various forms of emdronmcntal handling. With court cases where 
clinic treatment is combined with probationary control this latter 
takes two forms. The probation officer maintains a degree of 
advisory supervision but combines this with actiWties calculated 
to smooth over social difficulties. In non-court cases a varying 
amount of social influence is brought to bear by club leaders, 
hostel wardens and other social workers. And of course the clinic’s 
psychiatric social worker plays an important part in organizing 
suitable environmental conditions, and in dealing with difficulties 
at home or school. She also acts 2s a liaison officer between all the 
parties concerned. The educational psychologist also plays his or 
her part in re-education. Generally speaking the more effectively 
these various influences are applied the better the results of treat- 
ment. It cannot therefore be s»d that satisfactoiy results are due 
solely to specialized psychological techniques, and allowance 
should be made for this in estimaring results. It is naturally 
impossible to distinguish between the factors in summated 
treatment. Some information might be gained by comparing the 
results obtained by social treatment only with those in which 
ps}’chotherapy w’as carried out with a minimum of social work. So 
far comparisons made along these lines arc not very dependable. 
Even where social work is combined with a few psychiatric inter- 
views, the influence of the psychiatrist is and of course alwaj*s 
should be paramount. 

Comparison with Prison Sentences 
The argument is sometimes advanced that the numbers of 
prisoners who are not convicted a second time is also large. For 
example a Prison Commission Survey of persons committed^ to 
prison for the first time serious ('finger-printable’) offences during 
the years I930“34» •**'d 1940-43 shewed that after five J'wrs, 

74 per cent of all cases had not again been receiii'ed in prison. 
\Vhere no offence prior to the first sentence had been proved the 
percentage rate for all cases reached 85; where previous offences 
were proved it was 64. The lowest rate appeared in the age group 
17-20; where no previous offences were proved 75 per cent, and 
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49 per cent where they were proved. In the age group 20-29 the 
respective figures were 83 per cent and 57 per cent : in the group 
30-39. 88 per cent and 70 per cent: for those 40 and over, 92 per 
cent and 78 per cent. 

There is, however, no effective basis of comparison between the 
percentage of cases not returning to prison and the percentage of a 
selected group of cases suffering from pathological delinquency 
who are cured of their disabiHty and rendered non-delinquent; and 
in any case the standard of recovery under clinical treatment is, 
both clinically and socially, immensely more stringent than the 
criterion of absence of a recorded second prison sentence. More- 
over the pathological offenders selected for clinic treatment w'ould 
if sentenced to imprisonment tend to be refractory to prison 
routines and so to swell the hard core of prison rccidirism. This 
is particularly true of the psychopathic offender. In fact the most 
important check on the efficiency of psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment can be effected not by comparing clinic statistics with 
prison statistics, but by comparing them with the results of psycho- 
therapy in the non-delinquent psycho-neuroses. Admittedly it is 
hard to obtain satisfactory statistics on this latter subject. But 
generally speaking the figures of the five-year survey indicate that 
the results of psychotherapy of pathological delinquents is only 
slightly lower than in the case of treatment of the psycho-neuroses.^ 
Questions of statistical comparison aside, the point of funda- 
mental importance b that clinic results are obtained under ambu- 
lant conditions, i.e., the offenders are, subject to a varying degree 
of probationary supervbion, at liberty, firing in their owm homes 
and followng^ their usual occupations or in the case of juveniles 
attending their usual schooL From the economic point of view 
one trwtment at liberty represents a considerable gain ; from the 
point of ■v^«v of sodal adaptation it is unmeasurably superior to 
correction in penal institutions; and from the humanitarian point 
0 view It represents a considerable advance on the moralistic and 
«piatoTy traditions on which penal methods have hitherto been 
based- the soaal implications of which are difficult to over-estimate. 


“ psychopathic cos., »oc 
support of probation has recent! 
cr- stones of cases at a cotm where prison sentent 
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Results in Cases Treated Privately 
For a number of reasons it is not possible to malce reliable 
comparisons benveen clinic results and those obtained in private 
psycho-therapeutic practice. Such private records as are 
published usually concern isolated and specially selected cases or 
small groups. Even Vr-here a small scries is published (e.g. Allen’s 
records of treatment of homoseacuality*) it is still not possible to 
make valid comparisons. In any case private cases as a rule come 
voluntarily for treatment which is not restricted in length, hence 
coeteris paribus a higher percentage may be expected to respond 
satisfactorily. This must, however, be corrected for the fact that a 
substantial number of cases treated in private arc of an intractable 
nature, c.g. psychopathic offenders. 'Hje point is well worthy of 
investigation provided suitable methods of comparison can be 
established. 


As wilt be gathered from the above account and from the 
sketchy almost speculative nature of the statistics on which some 
of the impressions are partly based, an immense amount of work 
remains to be done before we can claim to have established 
adequate, systematic and controlled psycho-therapeutic measures 
for the treatment of delinquency. And the same can be said of 
existing metliods of diagnosis. Careful sub-division must be 
effected of a great variety of character disorders, which should also 
be more precisely distinguished from symptom constructions; 
equally careful classification and subdivision of offences is essen- 
tial ; research must be carried out on the effects of different types of 
psychotherapy and if possible of new techniques or combinations 
of existing techniques, to say nothing of appraisement of various 
types of social and occupational therapy, of educational devices 
and of many other measures both individual and social. The find- 
ings arrived at by means of these researches must be correlated 

predominated with those of castt #t s court where probationapr super- 
vision was favoured he points out that, although no striking differences 
in results could be established, nevertheless it followed that many casM 
given a prison sentence could have been put on probation with equally 
satisfactory results. 

> Clifford Allen! Homosext/aIity, London. Staples Press, 1958. 
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both clinically and theoretically and checked by subsequent 
after-history (including where possible thorough re-cxaminatlon). 
Once thi s has been done we may be able not only to form more 
accurate prognoses and thereby guide more effectively the 
‘disposal’ of offenders, but arrive at criteria which sharpen our 
diagnostic measures and enable us to apply predictive techniques 
to the pre-delinquent as well as to the ‘fiist offender’. 

Apart from all this, a literally enormous amount of research 
remains to be carried out on the early development of the normal 
mind. Obviously without a clear grasp of normal phases of 
mental development we cannot hope to isolate the special charac- 
teristics and etiological features either of pathological delinquents, 
or, more important, of pre-delinquents. Indeed the whole future of 
criminology may be said to depend on the investigation not so 
much of delinquents themselves but of those who have entered the 
transitional phase between reasonably normal adaptation and a 
final delinquent response. It is in these basic researches that 
psycho-analysis will be called on to provide more and more 
information regarding the unconscious aspects of human be- 
haviour, in particular the earlier nuclei of unconscious conscience. 
For behaviour is after all but one end result of processes which 
are unconscious in both the descriptive and the dynamic sense 
of the term. Important as arc the advances that have already been 
made in the clinical psychology of delinquency and immeasurably 
superior to a purblind penal system as are the existing therapeutic 
methods employed we must recognize that the science of criminal 
psychology is still in its infancy. 
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SECTION IV 


THE CRIMINAL PSYCHOPATH 

P^chopathy, under tohatecer caption it may run, has throughout 
its chequered notological history Uen the step-child of psychiatry. 
This xoas due in part to the fact that it did not fit comfortably into 
existing psychiatric classifications, in part to general psychiatric 
neglect of characterological disorders, and, in the case of criminal 
psychopathy, to the circumstance that it has altocys been difixculi 
to distingtnsh on the one hand p^'chopathic criminal conduct frorn 
that of 'responsible' criminals and on the other the apparently 
normal conduct of psychopaths from that of laso-ahiding persons. 

At the same time the teruieruy to equate psyehopatly xsith 
cnmitutUiy is a step in the torong direction. For there are many 
psychopaths toho are even more laa-abiding than ‘normaP persons 
and toho in fact put themselves in a masochistic and presumably 
guilt-ridden pillory of self-infUcted mischance. Indeed one of the 
main reasons ahy the essential task of sub-dividing psychopathy 
has given rise to so much difficulty and confusion, w thm having its 
etiological roots in a progressive series of developmental fixations 
and traumatism embedded in a constitutionally hypersensitive 
matrix, psychopathy manifests aflinities scith the xchole range oj 
classical mental disorders, e.g. hysterical crises, obsessional confu- 
sions, depressive slumps, hypomanic activities, sometimes megalo- 
maniac but fleeting ambitions, paranoid and schizoid stigmata, to 
say nothing of a variety of inhibitions and perversions both soaal 
and sexual, all of tsluch are inter-woven and held together in a 
sometimes superficially charming personality-frame tehich the 
psychopathic swindler exploits to his frequent undoing. Psycho- 
pally is in short one of the great groups of character disorder 
vying with schizophrenia for pride of pathological place. This at 
any rate is the thesis maintained in the present section. 



PART I. DIAGi^OSIS 


Psychopathy is without question the most intei^ting and at the 
same time one of the most baffling of problems in clinical psycho- 
logy. In the first place a substantial number of psychiatrists do not 
believe there is any such condidon. Many other clinical psycho- 
logists who, somewhat reluctantly, recognize its existence, 
nevertheless regard the psychopathic group as a dumping ground 
for unclassified mental disorders. Psycho-analysts view the term 
with an equally jaundiced eye, and indeed rarely use it, preferring 
their own ch^acterological nomenclature, which however is, as 
we shall see, still far from adequate. Even forensic psychiatrists 
(or, as one might say, ‘clinical criminologists*) although readiest of 
all to accept the term, are not agreed as to its exact connotation. 
In some European countries the more violent forms of criminal 
psychopathy are included under the heading of Vitat dangereux, 
a somewhat timid and purely sodal designation. An Austrian, and 
in his earlier days psycho-analytical psychiatrist, Wilhelm Reich, 
preferred the term ‘triebhafter Charakter’, a phrase difficult to 
translate except perhaps as 'instinct-ridden character*. Incidentally, 
this qualifying term is no more specific than Vital dangerevx, A 
scluzophrenic or paranoiac can be in a dangerous state at times j a 
sexual pervert is certainly ‘instinct-ridden’ and the more sadistic 


types can on occasion be dangerous enough. Nevertheless neither 
psychotics nor pure perverts can be called psychopaths. Indeed 
one of the distlnguislung features of the psychopath is precisely 
that, however inadequate functionally his reality sense may be, he is 
not insane. And while a psychopath may also be a pervert, most 
sexual perverts are not psychopaths. The homosexual for example 
may, outside the range of his perversion, have an even higher 
ethicd and social sense than the majority of so-called ‘normal’ 
nothing of psydiopaths. 

• "^y^sound a disewuraging preamble to the study of 
^ ^ ‘ more discouraging to the forensic psychiatrist 
c a t many magistrates and most higher judges view the 
Profomd suspicion, regarding it often as a piece of 
psychiamc flummery designed to frustmte their prero^tive of 
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sentencing confinned offeadere. Added to which the general 
public, although now glib in the use of the term, has, naturally 
enough, not the remotest idea of its eeact connotation, accepting 
insted the purely journalistic view that it describes homicidal 
maniacs with a perverted seiuaj tendency. 

To the commencing forensic psychiatrist it may seem curious to 
include in a scientihe survey any reference to popular opimon. 
Quite the contrary; one of the first lessons he must learn is that 
criminological diagnosis has been from the first and still is pro- 
foundly influenced by a popular consensus of opinion which is 
sooner or later embodied in criminal codes. And as many psycho- 
paths giw a superficbl impression not only of ‘normality’ but of an 
extremely frank, plausible and at times charming disposition, it is 
not at all surprising that both judges and the commonalty should 
regard wth siwpicion any attempt on the part of ‘experts’ to find 
extenuating tarcumstanccs for psychopathic conduct. 

Fortunately the diagnostic situation is not quite so black as these 
circumstances might suggest. To be sure the differential diagnosis 
of psychopathy Is difficult enough. But this is due mainly to three 
facts, first, that clinical diagnosis reflects the current state of 
psychiatric opinion; second, that psyduatric classifications of 
mental disorder are so far of the most rudimentary order, and 
third that, historically, psychiatrists were concerned mainly wth 
grave mental disorders such as the insanities, had little interest in 
diaracter disorders, and still less in those character disorders that 
are responsible for criminal behaviour. Added to which, it is 
scarcely possible to develop an all-embracing and at the same time 
comprehensible classification of mental disorders without an 
equally extensive and equally comprehensible theory of mind. 
Few psychiatrists possess sudi a theory. It is for this reason in 
particular that the psycho-analytic approach to psycliopathy, 
although at present far from adequate, is the most promising. For 
psycho-analysis does at least possess a theory of mind that bridges 
the apparent gulf between abnorroaL'ty and normality and takes 
into account the decisive importance of uaconsdous factors in all 
mental development. That it has so far neglected the problem of 
psychopathy is due largely to the facts that criminal psychopaths 
rarely come of their own free will to the psycho-analytic coas^ting 
room, and that when they do come their successful analysis is not 
gssy to achieve. 
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Classifications op Psychopathies 
With these reservations in mind ive may attempt to outline the 
main features of what for lack of a more precise term we are com- 
pelled in the meantime to describe as psychopathy. But first ot all 
we must get our definitions in order. On this subject there 
an extensive literature which it would be tedious to review and 
which on the whole does little to relieve the student of the many 
uncertainties with which he approaches his subject. Controversies 
have centred round such problems as whether the condition exists 
and if so whether it is due mainly to constitutional or to psj'cho- 
genic factors, and if the latter whether they are conscious or un- 
conscious in origin: whether the instinctual inheritance is too 
strong or the ego too weak; what is the nature of the fault in the 
psychopath’s moral faculty. As regards descriptive features it is 
perhaps sufficient to say that since Prichard in 1835 described what 
he termed ‘moral insanity’ many attempts have been made to 
expand his definition and just as many to prune the expanded 
versions. 

In fact Prichard’s description is as useful today as it was when 
he isolated ‘moral insanity’ from other mental disorders such as 
‘intellectual insanity’. It runs as follows : — 


'. . . a form of mental derangement in which the intellectual 
functions appear to have sustained little or no injury, while 
the disorder is manifested, principally or alone, in the state 
of the feelings, temper or habits. In cases of this nature the 
moral and active principles of the mind are strongly perverted 
or depraved ; the power of self-government is lost or greatly 
impaired, and the individual is found incapable, not of talk- 
ing or reasoning upon any subject proposed to him, but of 
conducting himself with decency and propriety in the 
business of life.’ 


WTien one reflects that the psychiatry of the early nineteenth 
century was a little more rudimentary and confused than it is today, 
one wnnot but admire Prichard’s clinical acumen. By using the 
qua i ying term moral' he grasped the essence of the matter, 
name y, t at the moral faculties’ of the criminal psychopath are 
subjert to pathological development or change. True, modem 
psjc atry as dropped the term moral ‘insanity’ and such later 
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modifiMtions of it as moral ‘idiocy’ (Naecke, 1907) or moral 
imbecility (still recommended by Mercler as late as 1913). But 
that only goes to show how unimaginative modem psychiatric 
terminology can be. For although the criminal psychopath is not 
insane and, despite somewhat erratic use of his sometimes 
notable intellectual ^fts, far from imbecile, he certainly suffers 
from stunting of his moral faculties both conscious and un- 
conscious. Moral obliquity is in fact the hallmark of the psycho- 
paths who engage the attention of the courts. 

But however accurately observed were Prichard’s original studies 
it soon became clear that the condition was capable of clinical 
sub-division. A good example was the distinction by Kraepelin of 
a number of distinct types of psydiopath, viz. the excitable, the 
unstable, the impulsive, the eccentric^ the anti-social, the quarrel- 
some and the liars and swindlers. This clearly suggested the exist- 
ence of a general category of which the ‘criminal psychopath’ 
represented only one clement. Sir David Henderson,^ a dis- 
tinguished Scottish psychiatrist svith an extensive first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, divides the general group into three 
sections, as follon’s: 

(i) Predminantfy aggretsive: these states are intermittent and 
transitory included amongst the groups are persons who attempt 
to injure themselves (impulsive suicides, for example), those who 
attempt to injure others, alcoholics and drug addicts, cpilcptold 
cases, and active sex-variants. 

(a) Predominantly inadequate: these too may be aggressive but 
to a lesser degree than in the previous group. If delinquent, they 
indulge in thieving, lying or swindling and are more persistently 
abnormal than the aggressive type. They may, however, lean 
towards neurosis (hysterical, neurasthenic), or psychosis (cycloid 
or schizoid). They follow the line of least resistance and may be 
regarded as charming companions. 

(3) Predominantly creative: includes those geniuses who mani- 
fest also sta^ of mental unbalance, heightened sensitivity, and 
disordered mental equilibrium. The same applies in a lesser degree 
to cases of heightened ability or ‘talent*. All these types are linked 
by ‘an instability, queemess, explosiveness, intuitiveness and 
egocentricity which form the picture of psychopathic states. 
Regarding this classification, two preliminary comments may be 
1 D. HendeisonsTaychopathic States', Dtlinq., a, 84~7» i95*- 
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made. In the first place the criteria of classifiration are miaed. 
The first group is isolated on instinctual criteria, the second on 
standards of ego-efficiency, and the third on the capacity to sub- 
limate instinct. In the second place Henderson, although speciauy 
interested in criminal psychopathy, does not isolate a special 
group of this sort, preferring to distribute anti-social nwnifesta- 
tions amongst the first two of his groups. These formulations m^ 
be compared wth the system advanced by Partridge,^ who sub- 
stituted for psychopathy the term ‘sodopathy’ comprising 
deviations in sodal relations with individuals and groups. 

"WTien considering these and other classifications in order to 
obtain an accurate picture of the ‘criminal psychopath' it is 
rial to keep constantly in mind that the main feature of criminal 
psychopathy, via. moral obliquity, is estimated by social rather 
than clinical considerations. TTie lack of ‘moral fibre’ is measured 
by the degree to which the criminal psychopath ignores and con- 
travenes sodal codes. On the other hand it cannot be demed that 
the anri-sodal ps)'chopath, despite Ws apparent lack of sodal 
consdence, may nevertheless have a sj'stem of private values that 
does not differ greatly from that of ‘normal’ persons. Moreover the 
‘normal’ person may on inspection be found to have a number of 
anti-sodal traits which, however, do not bring him in open conflict 
with the law,2 

Even more important is the fact that a group exists whose 
members although showing many of the general characteristics of 
the criminal psj'chopath (c.g. urgency to gratify instinctual 
demands and weakness of the ego), are in the sodal sense law- 
abiding and therefore appear to have developed a social conscience. 

This difficulty can be overcome only if we divide a general 
stale of psychopathy into two sub-groups, viz. a condition of 
private’ and (in the sodal sense) ‘benign’ psychopathy in which the 
condition affects the individual’s private life and character and a 
(again sodally speaking) ‘malignant’ or ‘criminal’ psychopathy 


f *fJ***?r'^^* Conceptions of Peychopathic Personality*, Amer. 

7. rij-rfeaf., lo. 53 - 79 , ,930. 

»PfaHnK. it can be maintained that not to long ago 
tn Ju,tr>ry of ^nkind «hat we now call psychopathy was a feature of 
' . * Indeed during wartime it is still incumbent on the 

•I o befijve like a psychopath practising without conscious 

of ptopony. robbery with 

neerwo .od ot-bor hrbit. which »o torbiddci. ir. dvilirri life. 
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where the condition gives rise to serious and persistent anti-social 
manifestations. The ‘private’ p^chopath has often an exaggerated 
and sensiti%'e conscience and is prone to disordered reactions 
which are closely akin to melandiolic depression. It is inddentally 
the lack of this working distinction that has led to so much con- 
fusion within the group and also to unnecessary overlapping of 
psychopathy wth other mental disorders. 

To those who object, not entirely without reason, to the use of 
social terms such as 'private', ‘benign*, ‘malignant’, etc. and who 
prefer their main classifications to be based on etiological con- 
siderations, it might appear desirable to substitute such terms as 
‘masochistic’ psychopathy and ‘sadistic’ psychopsthy respectively; 
for certainly there is a strong streak of masochism in the make-up 
of the ‘private’ psychopath and a marked degree of sadism in the 
actions of the 'criminal' psychopath or, altemauVely, one could 
use structural instead of dynamic labels and speak of ‘ego (subject)' 
p^chopaihy and 'object' p^chopathy according to whether the 
psychopathic impulses are on the whole turned on the ego or 
directed mainly to its objects. 

This preliminary sub-dtvision does not, however, resolve all our 
difficulties. Even the criminal psychopath in whom disorder or 
stunting of unconscious conscience (super-ego) is a leading feature 
presents other important symptoms of mental disorder which 
are not actually antf-soaal. In other words psychopathy is in the 
clinical sense a cluster-formation, a syndrome comprising a variety 
of elements. Our first concern in classification must be to establish 
whether the combination of elements is specific enough to justify a 
special group designation, and second to see whether sub-divisions 
can be effected in accordance with the loading of different elements. 

In this connection there is a rough guiding rule in classification, 
namely, that however various (he symptoms of any specific state 
may appear they should on the whole serve the same general 
psycho-pathological function. The elements of the syndrome 
should not be too grossly antithetical in function. Descriptively 
speaking, there is a world of difference between the symptoms of 
conversion hysteria and those of anxiety hysteria (phobia); yet 
they serve the same function and have closely similar unconscious 
causes. On the other hand, although some ctiminal psychopaths 
may occasionally exhibit symploms of depr^ion and in fact may 
sometimes end by committing suidd^ it is desirable either to 
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regard such cases as constituting a speaal sub-group of depressh e 
pg’diopaths or, if the depression should be a leat^g feature, to 
transfer these particular cases to a borderline psychotic group. For 
on the whole depressive aspects are antithetical in function 
characteristic projecli^'e {e.g. anti-sodal) aspects of CTiminal 
ps3'chopathy in that the depressive turns Isis sadism on himself. 
To regard suiddal tendencies as psychopathic stigmata is simply 
to overload the group with cases that are more appropriately 
placed under the heading of depressive psychoses. 

A similar argument applies to the inclusion of alcoholism and 
drug addiction amongst the signs of psj'chopathy. Although the 
criminal psj’chopath is sometimes addicted to drugs and, though 
less frequently, to alcohol, most alcoholics and drug addicts are 
far from being pS}’<hop2ths. Actually, addicts have closer affinities 
with the psychoses and the neuroses (with depressive states and the 
obsessional neuroses). Their ps)'cholo^cal make-up places them 
in the group of ‘private’ or ‘masochistic* pathologic^ disturbances 
in which the conflict both conscious and unconscious affects 
mainly thdr own personalities and at most their familial relations. 
To be sure, addicts with larval paranoid tendencies may be gH’cn 
to violent conduct: but this is certainly not true of the depressive 
and obsessive types of addiction which arc generally inhibited. As 
howe>'er, alcoholics and drug addicts are neither psj’chotics nor 
obsessional neurotics it is convenient to isolate them in a special 
group, labelling them in accordance with their main clinical 
manifestation, namely, the chronic habit of taking pharmacotoxic 
substance. In other words they are psychopathic only in the 
etymological sense of the term, viz, that their minds are disordered, 
but not in the special sense with whidi we are now concerned.^ 


tTgument is not entirely foolproof, as in certain psychotic 
CTOdtuom, e^. manic-depressive insanity, the manic and depressive 
antithetical relation; yet despite this clinical alternation 
beLmg eweeUy to a special group which is in £a« often described as 
n? imOTJty. Nevertheless, there is no great justification for 
?rw “ * >«ding feature of criminal ps>-chopathy. 

^ *1.^ eo-existence of depressive formations. 

^ ■ - 7'.? ^ addi^ous can also be ilividcd into ‘benign' and ‘noxious’ 
o hannfuincss of the substance taken; See Edward 
1 2 f Dnig-Addiction-. Itii.J. Psych^An^.. 13. 

0» i;.. Earfy Dntlapmal c/ MM. Imago Publub- 
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Least of all is there any justification for caUing sexual perversions 
by the term ‘sexual psychopathy’ or even for regarding them as 
stigmata of psychopathy. This only confuses the term psj’cho- 
pathy and has no p^icular merit in itself. In fact the tendency 
arises from that period of psydiiatric investigation when sexual 
disorders were regarded as signs of degeneration. The group of 
sexual perversions, deviations or inhibitions deserves a distinguish- 
ing caption of its o^vn (with due subdivision of course) just as the 
terms ego disorder, character disorder, neurosis or psychosis. The 
psychopath may be perverted, but the pervert is not a psj’cliopaih, 
quite the contrary. 

Summing up the problem of defining and classifying psycho- 
pathies, it may be said that although the tendency to include 
under this heading S3rmptom formations which m’erlap with those 
of other psychiatric groupings gives us some hint as to the w’ide 
ramifications or affiliations of p^chopathy, it certainly does not 
conform to one of the prerequisites of a good classification, viz. 
that the symptoms or combination of symptoms described should 
provide a specific diagnostic formula for the general condition and 
for the main subdivisions of it. 

Clinical Features of Psyoiopathy 

Adopting this criterion and excluding those symptom formations 
which could be more conveniently transferred to another psy- 
chiatric grouping, it is possible to assemble a number of stigmata 
of criminal psychopathy, none of which, htm-cver, is specific to 
psychopathy but which in summation pro^dc a near-to-spcdfic 
syndrome. ^Vhe^ itemizing this reaction syndrome, it is convenient 
to divide the manifestations into special groups dealing respectively 
vrith (i) instinct, (ii) emotional set or temperament, (Hi) general 
character, (iv) general behaviour, (v) working capacity, (vi) reality 
sense, (vii) moral sense, (viii) individual and social attachments and 
(ix) anti-social reactions. This subdivision is only for convenient 
in presentation and not only involves a good deal of overlapping 
but much repetition of qualifyring terms. Inddcntaliy, it is of 
interest to note how commonly the anti-social characteristics of 
psychopathy are described in derogatory terms, a fact which sug- 
gests that the moral obliquity of the psjxhopath exists in almost 
direct ratio to the moral (or social) indignation of the obser\-er, an 
observation which, incidentally, applies only too often to psy- 
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chiatric descriptions of the sexual perversions. Psychiatrists 
cannot altogether dissociate themselves from the ethical implica- 
tions of their diagnostic terms. 

PsychopatWc traits, then, can be classified as follows : 


I. Instinctual Char acteristia 

Judged by his beha^our the psychopath manifests a general 
tendency to crude gratification of primitive forms of instinct. 
These gratifications are irregular in incidence and give the im- 
pression of being compulsive episodes. There is also a distinct lack 
of capacity to control any form of instinctual expression ; delay in 
gratification is badly tolerated. 

(fl) Sexual instincts: so-called sexual excesses are frequent: the 
psydiopath tends to be promiscuous and there is a significant 
interest in homosexual forms, also in sadistic practices: sexual 
attachments are fleeting and jilting of sexual objects is commonly 
practised. 

(6) Aggretsive instincts: behind an apparently friendly facade the 
psyAopath is aggressive in reaction both in minor and in major 
social contacts: there is a barely concealed negative attitude 
particularly to persons of the same sex which often takes an 
explosive form in outbursts of hate: he is also an aggressive rebel 
agrinst all forms of authority. 


II. Emotional Set and Temperament 

General tendencies to irritabili^ and excitability combine to 
create the impression of emotional instability and sensitiveness. 
Emotional discharge tends to be explosive occurring at irregular 
intenrals. There is, however, only relative quiescence after dis- 
charge ; hence the impression that the psychopath b perpetually 
dissatisfied and emotionally dbturbed. In spite of hb emotional 
semiiiveness an outstanding shallowness or retardation of positive 
(fnendly) feeling exists which may go so far as to suggest a com- 
plete absence of capacity for positive affective contact. 


III. General Character 

Despite a superficial bonhomie and an apparently plausible 
cfispMJtion, the psychopath is outstandingly selfish, egotbtical, 
* V deedtful, with an insatiable appetite for prestige 

which, however, is irregularly pursued. Setbacks in these cap- 
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ricious efforts only scrt'c to accentuate a general sense of grievance 
and injusrice. He blames others for his misfortunes and is generally 
denant, difficult and disharmonious in his relationships. 

IV. General Behaviour 

^ During psychopathic episodes thw is infantile and ill con- 
sidered to the point almost of irrationality. He acts apparently 
without thought and his compulsive behaviour is notably foolish 
and senseless. His .psychopathic explosions are stereotyped in 
character but at other times he is given to eccentric and un- 
pattemed bchariour. He has a penchant for causing trouble in any 
setting in which he may find himself, although he seldom remains 
for any length of time in any given setting however favourable it 
may appear to the observer, 

V. Working Capaaly 

The psychopath suffers to an outstanding degree from Jack of 
capacity to concentrate and consequently is incapable of sustained 
effort or application. This creates a false impression of slackness 
and lack of drive. He seldom is able to follow regular occupations 
and thro^^‘s them up either after a brief trial or when they threaten 
to be successful, fndustrially regarded he is a recalcitrant with a 
perpetual antagonism to authority : he is given to fomenting trouble 
for the sake of doing so. 

VI. Reality Seme 

The psychopath may give the superficial impression of shrewd- 
ness, particulwly regarding the faults of others and his reality 
sense may appear to be normal. His intelligence may indeed be 
superior. Yet in fact his insist during episodes is purely ‘im- 
mediate’. Apparently he cannot foresee consequences, or profit by 
experience. These tendencies are, however, more apparent than 
red. He emt foresee consequences but owing to his need for 
immediate gratification or for emotional discharge this foresight 
has no restrictive effect on his action. 

VII. Moral Seme 

His psychopathic conduct creates the impression that he is 
callous, inconsiderate, thoughtless, without conscience or sense of 
guilt. Hence the general view that he is unprincipled and without 
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moral sense. This latter generalization is however too sweeping, 
for despite his apparent lack of remorse during episodes, the 
psychopath may at other times subscribe to quite conventional 
forms of moral judgment. 

VIII. Individual and Social AttackmenU 

In addition to his incapacity to form deep personal attachments 
and his penchant to cause suffering to those who are attached to 
him, the psychopath is essentially a non-conformist, w’ho in his 
reaction to sodety combines hostility with a sense of grievance. 
Both his individual, his familial and his social allegiances are shot 
through with negative feeling- If unmarried he constantly exploits 
women who become attached to him: if married he exploits and 
neglects his wife and children. 


IX. Anti-Social Reactions 

The psychopath’s disorders of soda! conduct are recurrent, 
episodic and characterized by the tendenty to 'take gambles’ (the 
psychopath b often an actual gambler). His crimes can be classiiied 
according to the degree of open aggression and destructiveness 
manifested. He may be a confirmed liar, cheat and swindler livirtg 
oftm on fabe pretences eked out by petty theft and defalcation 
wluch he sometimes achieves by means of impersonation. Or he 
nuy be given to crimes of violence or passion of a peculiarly 
vicious nature, up to and including sadistic murder or plain 
homicide. He b a reddivbt par excellence and is not deterred from 
psychopathic conduct by any form of punbhment. 

^ To sum up, the criminal psychopath b a constitutional ‘sensi- 
Uve i^culiarly intolerant of frustration; inclined to sexual 
or perversion, deeply aggressive and openly negativistic; 
selhsh and cgotbtical, \rith an immediately ineffective reality 
sense, »n«pable of sustained effort; caUous, inconsiderate, un- 
prmcipJed and lacking in moral sense; incapable of deep attach- 
pven to^ periods of anti-socbl conduct; reddivist and 
^ P'^nbhment. Hb psychopathic outbursts are irregular 
sl^o^ed and on the whole compubive but even in 
trie. At ^ character b dbharmonious and often cccen- 

But ^me he wears the mask of fiien^y normality. 

tqmsrte of recognizing a clinical group of disordera. viz the 
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isolation of a specific syndrome or cluster formation having a 
number of leading features, it would be a serious error to limit our 
diagnostic efforts^ to recognizing these pathological features. If 
psy^opathy consisted solely of these abnormal manifestations, the 
victim of the disorder would be so profoundly disturbed as to 
justify his certification. The most important feature of psj'cho- 
pathy is the existence of sjrmptomatic processes in a personality 
that in many respects docs not differ from that of a ^normal' 
person. This gives rise to a dynamic antithesis - a contrast that 
adds force to the pathological outbursts. This incidentally is also 
true of some of the neuroses. The force of an obsessional com- 
pulsion, for example, depends to some extent on the contrast 
between the compulsive systems and the general character of the 
patient which is in many respects inhibited or at any rate free 
from compulsive reactions. Similarty with the psychopath. The 
‘normal’ aspects of his character are such that he frequently passes 
amongst his fellows as a stable and even attractive personality. It is 
the interaction of these normal phases witli abrcactive periods of 
psychopathic tension that gives a clue to the dynamics of psycho- 
pathy. The neurotic presers'es his reality sense by encapsulating 
his neurosis, the psychotic lends his whole personalty to unreality, 
the psychopath walks on a razor edge bervveen rekity and un- 
reality. His outbursts preserve the normal facets of his personalit)* 
from destruction: his normal aspects add ‘discharge-value’ to his 
peculiarities. The essential nature of psychopathy is indicated not 
through the contrast between his psychopathic behaviour and 
social standards of beliaviourbut through the contrast between his 
psychopathic explosions and his own normal behaviour. 

Another comment on the clinical aspects of psychopathy is 
pertinent. The composite picture of psjxhopathic diaracter 
presented above is, of course, the clinical picture of adolescent and 
adult psychopathy. A few enquiries will readily eliat the fact, 
however, that many of these pathological features were presmt 
during the pre-pubertal period and from closer investigation 
amongst the family it emerges that the psjxhopath has been a 
problem child since infancy. During this earliest period, howevxr, 
it is not possible to apply with such accuracy the test of moral 
obliquity. Signs of profound disturbances are present but it is 
difficult to distinguish these from the infantile prodromaia of an 
adolescent or adult schizophrenia, a drcumstanct which may 
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account to some extent for the fact that many observers stress the 
schizoid aspects of adult psychopathy, or indeed include the 
schizoid character amongst the psychopathies. 

The general picture of the Mid-psychopath is one of consistent 
intolerance of frustration leading to frequent outbursts of a tan- 
trum type. Nursery life is a recurrent series of crises, and house- 
training and discipline is badly tolerated. Infantile sexuality is 
more than usually manifest and sexual orgies of an aggressive 
type with other children are common. Destructive behaviour is a 
prominent feature, and usually follows periods of unusual 
irritability. Untidiness and unpunctuality develop and during the 
school period the cluld psychopath is refractory to teaching and 
any form of regulation, is commonly a truant and soon a pilferer 
both at home and abroad. Lying and quite senseless prevarication 
is a common feature. He cheats on every occasion, preferring 
deceit for its own sake. Although sometimes quick in perception, 
his application is poor. His personal attachments are notably 
tenuous, his family reactions negative, sibling jealousy is promi- 
nent. A good deal of his behaviour is of a bizarre type, more so 
indeed than that of the adult psychopath. And despite a long 
record of childhood scandals, for which he is often severely 
chastised, he is quite refractory to punishment. 

So striking indeed is the history of consistent disordered con- 
duct from childhood to adolescence, that it constitutes a reliable 
diagnostic si^ in adult cases. The other condition in which a 
history of heightened sensitiveness to frustration and disordered 
conduct during infancy and childhood can be elicited is schizo- 
p rema. The child schizophrenic, however, does not exhibit such 
insistent disorder, and often has periods of apparently normal 
c a^our othin late childhood and early adolescence. Moreover 
the disordered behaviour of the child schizophrenic though 
regressive, neither so active nor so 
^ child psychopath ; and he shows inter- 

moral sem^” ^ apparently normal 

confirm this feature of 
episodic form S ° ^ PJ'chopaths, and even maintain that an 

history 'Him/- exists with an uneventful childhood 

aW disregarded. Particularly 

the period of puberty and for a few y^rs after, spells of 
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disordered conduct nith anti^sodal outbursts can certainly be 
noted; and these bear a close resemblance to criminal psycho- 
pathy. But the tendency no^\'adays is to describe such episodes as 
‘pubertal behariour patterns’. TTiis may appear to be splitting 
hairs. No doubt children with constitutional sensitivity who have 
managed to weather the early school period mthout major dis- 
order may not have sufficient stability to be able to weather the 
pubertal access of sexual excitation and the hostility it engenders. 
But in the maj'ority of cases pubertal disorder is transient and 
requires relatively little readjustment. I have never obser\td an 
organized form of late adolescent or adult criminal psychopathy in 
which careful enquiry could not elicit a consistent history of a 
psychopathic childhood. 



PART II. ETIOLOGY 


In pre-Freudian days, the science now known as psychiatry was, 
from the psychological point of view, a sinecure. Diagnosis and 
differential diagnosis depended mainly on the acuteness of the 
psychiatrist’s clinical perceptions and on his capacity to isolate 
specific symptoms, to classify them in large groups and then to 
distinguish in most cases a number of sub-groups. These tasks he 
carried out largely on a descriptive basis, labelling the condition 
or group of conditions usually after some prominent symptomatic 
feature (e.g. alcoholism, manic-depressive insanity) and less 
frequently hinting in his terminology at the supposed etiology of 
the condition (e.g. schizophrenia, neurasthenia). In so far as he 
employed psj’chological concepts in his work, these were the 
concepts of a rational and conscious psychology. If he could indi- 
cate what appeared to him to be an obvious (conscious) and ap- 
parently rational cause of the condition, good and well. But he, was 
under no obligation to explain irrational manifestations, usually 
contenting himself In such cases with attributing them to con- 
stitutional fla\v 3 or to faults in the nervous system; hence the 
ori^nal use of the term ‘neurosis’ as distinguished from ‘psychosis’. 

With advent of psycho-analysis this situation undens'ent a 
radical alteration. Freud’s early work was mainly concerned wth 
the unconsdous factors giving rise to those conditions which he 
le as p^cho-neuroses’. \Vhen after a time he turned to the 
10 ogy o the psychoses, the ground was prepared for rapid 
a vances in the classification of mental disorders. Having isolated 
in a number of these disorders, it 
detth cipsify the psycho-neuroses and psychoses in 

childhftAft t*' *^‘^f*^**cc with the developmental level in 

individual tnT ^ specific flaws arose which predisposed the 
Strti ™ i' Freud’s^™ that 

mulation •ivh!c-h without an infantile neurosis, a for- 

muknon which rnutali, can now be extended to most 

y, Afoii. Set Classification of Mental Disordeis*, 

(Chap.XI),lia”puStagi„“.°5fi.'*' Decefopnient of MM 
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mental disorders; e.g. no adult p^chosis without an infantile 
psychosis, or, more germane to our present study, no adult 
pathological crime without Infantile pathological delinquency'. 

At all times Freud ^vas careful to distinguish both constitutional 
and environmental (immediate preapitating) factors, from the 
developmental factors which result from pathological fixation at 
unconscious infantile levels and give rise to the unconscious 
predisposition to illness. He was ne\'er in any doubt that these 
unconscious (endop^chic) factors played the most important part 
in late s)rmptom formation. Therapeutically this was a promising 
view (though Freud was no optimist regarding the effective range 
of psychotherapy); for it suggested that resolution of these early 
conflicts wtiuld materially advance the prospects of symptomatic 
amelioration and, in well selected cases, of 'cure*. 

The possibility of achieving a psycho-analytical classification of 
psychiatric disorders on the basis 0/ their etiology was retarded by 
the realization that a number of important disorders could not be 
pigeonholed under the classical categories and that In fact a good 
deal of mental suffering could be caused by abnormalities in 
character formation, without apparently any neurotic or other 
symptom-formations. In fact a large proportion of the analyst’s 
practice was constituted of pathological character formations 
apparently more difficult to resolve than at any rate tlie psycho- 
neuroses. And it became clear that these character cases must also 
be classified in terms of flaws in the unconsciouJ development of 
what is sometimes called the ‘total personality’. 

The firtt step in this direction tras to moke a broad distinction 
between cases in which instinctual stress (the prime motor of 
mental activity) is dealt ^rith on the whole by modification (cither 
mental or physical) of the individual himself, from cases where on 
the whole attempts are made to release the tension by modification 
of environment. These two tendencies were described by Freud 
and Ferenezj as respectively ’ouloplasuV and *alIoplastic* and are, 
of course, norma! processes without a aimbination of wht^ life 
W’ould be cither insupportable or indeed impossible. But it %\is 
soon observxd that abnormal processes could be classified in the 
same way. The p^'cho-netiroses, for example, were obriou^y 
autoplastic in nature, modifying the mind to meet conflict by the 
development of symptom formations, which only to a tninw 
extent affected external relationships. Equally clearly thepsycnofu s 
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hillludnatory and delusional techniques were alloplastic attempts 
to modify the environmental to his primitive needs. 

It was only logical then to enquire whether character formations, 
either abnormal or normal, could be subdivided in the same way ^ 
neurotic symptoms. The passive, inhibited type was obviously 
autoplastic in character, the active aggressive type equally ob- 
viously alloplastic. The ascetic person is autoplastic: the criminal 
psychopath alloplastic seeking to bend the environment to his 
imperious (infantile) will or attaddng it in default of satisfaction. 
The suicide is an autoplast : the murderer an alloplast. 


Early Psycho-analytical Characterology 
But this is to anticipate. In the meantime we may note that early 
psycho-analytical classifications both of normal and of exaggerated 
claracter traits were strongly influenced by interest in the 
development of the libido. By 1925 a series of distinctive character 
tnuts had been isolated and traced respectively to oral, anal (and 
urethral) and infantile genital stages of development.^ Of these the 
traits most relevant to the study of psychopathy were oral im- 
patience, omnipotence and envy and the obstinaty characteristic 
of the anal type. Even more relevant were some obsessional 
characteristics described by Freud, viz. quarrelsomeness, peevish- 
ness, argumentativeness and pettiness,- and the reactions of the 
resistant' types claiming to be ‘exceptions’ exempt from all 
restrictions of the pleasure principle. Such types he maintained had 
suffered libidinal thwarting during the infantile period, adding 
that women who felt that they had been unfairly injured during 
cWldhood (as psychopaths do, not always unjustly), had an un- 
absorbed castration complex. A study by Jones of the influence of 
omnipotent father phantasies on the ego was also relevant to the 
psyc opaihic character.® To sum up, the governing features of 
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abnotmal character traits were the absence of conflict or of any 
stni^Ie agatot regression both of which trends are of considerable 
significance in psychopathy. 

Foliowing Freud’s structural formulations which diWded the 
mental apparatus into super-ego and Id, and his later 
formulations of the relations of the neuroses to the psychoses,* 
psycho-an^ytical characterology took on an increasingly structural 
aspect whilst still maintaining that as Freud remarked, the 
‘illogicalities eccentricities and follies of mankind’ enable abnormal 
types to ‘spare themseli'ea repressions.' 

The earliest general formulation regarding character denations 
was that of Alexander* who under the caption ‘The Neurotic 
Character’ described persons who live out their impulses, are often 
asocial and ‘driven by a demoniac compulsion*. They make life 
their neurosis. They differ from neurotics in not seeking for 
substitute gratifications of primitive impulse. The overwhelnung 
power of their Id-impulses produces tendencies alien to the ego. 
Also their gratifications are alloplastic as distinct from the auto- 
plastic gratifications of the neurotic. Although conscious conflict 
and insight are absent, conflict does e.xist, and the neurotic 
character’s behaviour ends in self-punbhment. The ego is weaker 
than that of the neurotic and behaviour U irrational and apparently 
senseless. 

It is clear from this description that, although the range of 
‘Alexander’s ‘neurotic character’ is wider than that of the criminal 
psychopath, it includes traits that are commonly found in criminal 
psychopathy. This is even more obrious in the case of Reich’s 
‘tricbhafier’ character.® Reich included these special tj’pes under 
the general heading of neurotic characters but distingutslied them 
from inhibited characters in that they are subject to a primitive 
compulsion to repeat their behaviour, that this behaviour acts out 
unmodified instincts and that there is no specific ‘fixation point In 
development, only a specific development^ disturbance of the ego. 

> Freud; Tfif Ego and the Id. Ilosatth Press. 1927; 'Xw^is ind 
Psychosis’ #nd ’The Loss of Reality in Neurosis and Psychosis , S- 

•Alexander; ‘The Castration CompTe* and the Fonnation of 
Character’, Int. J. PtyKho^Anal., 4. I 9 * 3 ; ’The Neurotic Character 
ibid. Ir, 202-312, I 9 JO- 

» Reich: Drr Uithhajtt Charakter, I 4 *.V, 1923 
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These ‘instinct-ridden’ characters manifest open ambivalenre, 
sadistic actions unaccompanied by guilt, and are usually sexually 
perverted. On the other hand they often present neurotic symp- 
toms and frequently schizoid characteristics. 

Looking back, it is apparent that the concepts of ‘neurotic 
character’ and ‘instinct-ridden character’, although pointing in the 
right etiological direction, were in the clinical sense both confused 
and confusing, a state of affairs which was not lessened by an early 
attempt on my own part to isolate yet another set of ‘neurrtic 
characters’.' Included under tlus grouping were persons showing 
incapacity for everyday social adaptation leading to emotionally 
toned crises; a tendency to breakdown when faced with circ^- 
stances calling for decisive action; prone to matrimonial crises; 
suffering from exaggerated suspicion and a tendenqr to re^d 
themselves as the victim of conspiring circumstances. The cns« 
usually followed a change in the libidinal milieu and were repeti- 
tive in nature, often engineered to meet periodic stresses of 
instinctual tension. This type of neurotic character brought about 
situations of self-injury and thereby caused a good deal of un- 
happiness to his family and drcle of friends. But although refrac- 
tory to customs and conventions he teas not noticeably antisocial 
in behaviour^ and was prepared to justify his actions with cast- 
iron rarionalizations. He suffered from ineffectiveness in action, 


and his financial activities usually ended in f ailure. He changed one 
ineffective occupation for another and ended by feeling himselTto 
be a martj'r. His Im’e life was repetitive and usually ended in 
dUappointment: although sometimes mildly homosexual in 
adolescence or early adult life, his sexuality was inhibited rather 
than perverted. He might also exhibit mild neurotic symptoms, 
occasionally mid hypochondria, and intense but muted envy and 
j ousy o his familiars. Infantile character reactions mostly of a 
rustrate oral type were present. Id components were accentuated, 
^ wntrol relatively ineffective, his super-ego capricious in 
sublimations rudimentary and ineffective. In 
character took advantage of rather 
t e social situation, disguising his solution broadly 
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speaking under accepted soda! conventions. His disorder u-as 
diffuse and there \\tis a general deficiency of the sense of reality. 

^ The flaw in this description is obvious; it exceeded the limita- 
tions of the term ‘neurotic’ and included some traits that might 
have been considered signs of a psychotic character (jealousy, 
hypochondria, etc.). Indeed even in this early paper I felt con- 
vinced that it was essentia/ to exclude psychotic types of charaaer 
from the group.* The virtue of the description lay in isobting a 
spedal group of neurotic diaractere from the more violent and 
aggressive egocentrics and in particular from the criminal psycho- 
path. In fact the group suggested the existence of (in the sodal 
sense) a ‘benign’ or ‘masochistic’ group of psychopaths who on the 
whole injure themselves much more than they injure others. 

As events pro^rd it became necessary to confine the term 
‘neurotic’ character to (a) personality disorders in which mainly 
neurotic mechanisms are exploited in life relations, and (h) those 
which are dj^iamically 'equivalents' of neurosis, i.e. have similar 
locaUzed fixadon points and perform like defensive functions. In 
short it is clinically justifiable to distinguish (c) hysterical characters 
(which incidentally may exhibit anti-sodal crises) and (i) obses- 
sional characters (who are rarely anti-sodal). These ore true 
neurotic charactera, and are to be i'stinguished from (a) depressive 
Of tyclothymic characters (seldom anti-sodal except in the mani- 
acal phase), (i) paranoid characters (frequently anti-sodal) and 
(c) schizoid characters (frequently anti-social). ITicse arc true 
psychotic characters. 

These dinical distinctions can be supplemented by the isolation 
of other groups; for example, (he cpi/epfoid character, and the 
alcoholic character or group of characters. Although it is often 
difficult to dutinguish the hysterical, the paranoid and the schizoid 
characters from the true psychopath, none of Vxe above groups are 
strictly speaking 'ps^'chopatkie' characters. When these neurotic and 
psj'chotic characters have been split off from the general group of 
character disorders, the remaining types will usually be found to 
qualify for the term general psychopathy, and to be didsible (in the 
social sense) into benign (or masochistic) and malignant (or 

» Ferenezi *lwa>i fnaintalncd that chmeter petuliantirt ««« ‘rn«fc 
p^hojcs’ tolerated by the ego, but thU waa not a very practical elmital 
dUtinction. 
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sadistic) types, the latter of which comprise the different forms o 
criminal psychopathy or as Partridge termed it, ‘sociopathy . 

With this involved discussion we have completed the arcle ana 
are once more coiifronted with the fact that legal cod^ compe us 
to distinguish ‘criminal psychopathy* from other disorders and 
that medical psychology is compelled to admit the clinical justness 
of the distinction. Under these circumstances the only satisfactory 
course open to us is to review the situation from the point of view 
of unconscious etiological factors. 


Psycho-analytical Etiology 

All psycho-analytical approaches to clinical descriptive psy- 
chology, to etiology and to classification of mental disorders are 
governed by one working formulation, viz. that no psychic event 
or construction can be described adequately unless it is approached 
from three points of view: (i) the dynamic or instinctual; (ii) the 
economic or mechanistic and; (iii) the structural or topographical. 
Needless to say, this metapsychological approach, as it is called, 
must be supplemented by various other cardinal concepts, includ- 
ing the existence of unconscious forces and mental institutions, 
the unconscious Id, the partly unconscious ego, and the mostly 
unconscious super-ego; also the division of the mind into develop- 
mental layers or phases which to some extent retain their differing 
forms of function throughout life. While recognizing the import- 
ance of constitutional factors in all varieties of mental function 
psycho-analysts prefer to consider these as operating through the 
Id, and to describe them In terms of instinctual strength or weak- 
ness, of affective type, of sensitiveness to stimulation and frustra- 
tion, and of tendencies to deal with excitation in ways which are 
subsequently organized and recognized as unconscious mental 
mechanisms. In the case of psychopathy, for example, con- 
sututional factors may be assumed to be responsible for the 
0 m\ing general reactions: tendencies to irritability, excit- 
ability and a-rhythmic responses, sensitivity, intolerance of 
irustration, flight and aggressive reactions, explosive discharge 
passive. Anxlcty readiness is also a 
aUn possibly the degree of guilt-readiness 

Stmlnl rf The sexual con- 

tionallv fW ' weighting of infantile components are constitu- 
tionally determined m the first instance, also the primary force of 
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agpcssive instincts. Finally the tendencies of the mind which 
subsequently develop into unconscious mechanisms are no doubt 
constitutionally variable. Nevertheless these iactors can be assessed 
only through their metapsychological effects and e.tpressed in 
terms of the following groups: 

I. Dynamic (tmtmetua^ 

Study of the character traits of criminal psychopaths together 
with anaij'sis of their private phantasies and dream life indicate 
that the infantile instincts tnaMy concerned are pregenital, 
derived from a combination of oral and anal phases together with 
the characteristic sadistic reactions to frustration at these levels. 
No one of these traits is specific but it is possible that in this 
Ubidinal triad (oral and anal erotism and sadism) we have a com- 
bination of instincts which predisposes to ps)'chopathy. In 
particular the oral-sadistic elements are well marked and are 
characteristic of the orally dissatisfied type. This type is ejctremely 
ambivalent to objects, has rapid motor reactions to disappoint- 
ment and dually rapid emotional discharge. A strong need casts 
for the environment to perform maternal functions. The psycho- 
path expects to get what he wants from society and feels that it is 
the fault of the community if he is not supported. Any frustration 
gives rise to a fury of impatience together wth envy, grudge and a 
sense of injustice. The oral sadism is of the biting (cannibalistic) 
type The psychopath is given not only to disappointing those 
concerned with him, but to ‘taking from’ them with a feeling of 
justification. These are forms of oral sadistic revenge. 

The anal-sadislic phase of the criminal psychopath serves to 
reinforce the foregoing characteristics. Apart from increased 
irritability the anal libidinal component accentuates earlier 
reactions to frustration, producing states of defiance and resent- 
ment of interference which may lead to outbursts of anger and 
rage, together with a strong sense of injustice. Advice is usually 
rejected — a factor to be noted by those who treat psychopaths - 
and the characteristic of self-willedncss produces a sense of 
compukion in action.^ Above all the sadistic reaction to frustrating 
objects is extremely marked and is reinforced by anal obstinacy. 

^ For a detailed account of anal-erotic characteristics see Jones. 
‘Anal-crotic Character Traits’, Papers m Ptycko-Analyns, London, 
Baillifere, Tindall ft Cox, 4th Edn., 1938. 
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Frustration reactions at both oral and anal stages are responsible 
for an exaggeration of the narcissistic valuation of the groictng ego 
and this in turn increases the psychopath’s sensitivenea 
egocentricity. It also interferes with his capacity to make friendly 
identifications with objects and so reduces to a low level both 
altruism and the capacity to love. The object is of value only so 
far as it enhances the patient’s ego. Hence the tendency to exploit 
society which is so marked a feature of psychopathy. 

This naturally raises the question of the strength of the infantile 
genital impulses in psychopathy^ a matter concerning which there 
is a good deal of difference of analytical opinion. Some observers 
believe that the fixations of the psychopath are exclusively pre- 
genital and narcissistic. This is not my experience. To be sure the 
manifest sexual life of the psychopath includes occasional phases 
of homosexual interest, and even when these are not manifest the 
factor of unconscious homosexuality is not hard to detect. The 
phantasies are on the whole of an ‘active’ type. It would, however, 
be a mistake to exclude the influence of unconscious heterosexual 
infantfle genital impulse, or, perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say, of unconscious conflict over infantile genital incestuous 
impulse. This is responsible for some of the unexpected genital 
inhibitions of the psychopath and for his more frequent regression 
to non-genital forms of sexual drive. The trouble about his*in- 
fantile genital impulses is that they are strongly impregnated with 
sadism, an analytical observation which can be easily confirmed 
sexual murder, where incidentally the genital or 
other sexual violations occasionally occur after the murder, not 
before it. 


II. Economic {mechanistic) 

. be made clear at the outset that no mental mechanism 

« specie to p^chopathy. The whole rota of unconscious mecha- 
introjection, repression, identifica- 
fonnalion, sublimation et alia) are 
and nlav an ° 11 mind deals with excitatory processes 

haviour ’^portant part in normal development and be- 

‘proiective’ n.™ maintains that paranoia is a 

mind to deaf r i primary tendency of the 

has been otapop P^'^^^^citations as if they came from without 
gg ra ed to the ptunt where reality sense is disturbed 
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and (e.g.) persecutory delusions are devefoped regarding the 
atti^des of ejrtemal objects to him. The paranoiac is an expert 
projector; the projector is not necessarily a paranoiac. 

Moreover it should be remembered that with the development 
of the mind the charmels along which mental mechanisms operate 
become increasingly tortuous. This complexity is brought about 
by the pro<^e3 of mtrojection of the images of external (in* 
stinctual) objects and identification. Not only so, the aims of the 
instincts directed towards cxtemal objects are modified during 
development. So that what was at first a dynamic defence against 
painful excitation is increasingly modified and itself develops 
ultimately into a pattern of object relationship. 

Psychopathy is especially interesting in this connection. For 
outside the paranoias, paranoid characters, and the paranoid wings 
of schizophrenia and of schizoid characters, there is no psycho- 
pathological state in which the mechanism of projection is so 
consistently exploited as in criminal psychopathy. True, some 
alcoholics may also tend to pathological use of projection and the 
hysterical character, within orcumscribed emotional limits, is 
also at times a projector. But their use of projection is more 
episodic. The psychopath overworks his projection mechanisms 
not only during crises of behaviour but during the more quiescent 
phases when his behaviour does not appear to be particularly 
abnormal. In other words his WtJtamchr^ng is essentially projec- 
tive. And his subliraatory mechanisms tend in consequence to be 
inhibited. As will be noted under the heading of treatment, dis- 
placement is an essendal auxiliary to the projective system and 
gives rise to characteristic negative ‘transference’ reactions. 

Although it cannot be claimed that pathological projection is 
specific to criminal psychopathy, it is not difficult to distinguish 
psychopathic projective types from other projective slates with 
the possible exception of the schizoid character. For the criminal 
psychopath is not only a consistent projector but has been con- 
tinuously a pathological projector since his earliest childhood. The 
peculiarly p^chopathic nature of his projection can, hov^er, be 
ascertained only by study of the instincts or component instincts 
(c.g. reactive aggression and sadism) giving rise to pathologic^ 
excitation or by examination of the structures of his mind through 
which these excitations are made to pass. 
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III. Topographic {ftructural) 

In view of the fact that moral obliquity is the hallmark of the 
criminal psjxhopath and that the action of unconscious cor^cienre 
is easiest to grasp by using structural analogies and conceh'ing of a 
special scrutinizing ego institution, the super~ego, which promotes 
the activities of consdence, it would seem that structural factors 
are most likely to provide a speciHc etiology and a possible sub- 
division of psychopathic states. 

Now the super-ego is laid down as the result of the action of 
unconscious intrqjeetion by which the imagos of parents or their 
substitutes are psychically incorporated in the ego to foim a 
special active imprint (ultimately an institution) which establishes 
parental influences in the mind- This imprint although including 
realistic impressions of the regulating and controlling activities 
and codes of parents is constantly distorted by the operation of the 
mechanism of projeaion previously described. TTie child pn> 
jetting his hostile reaction phantasies on to the imagos of the 
parents creates imagos that are more powerful and draconic in 
morality than the parents actually are. So as he continues to 
introject parental imagos, the child introjetts these distorted 
elements also, with the result that his unconscious conscience can 


be more severe (sadistic) and continuous in action than are the 
realistic interferences of the parents. 

These exaggerations are of course quite normal, and are gradu- 
ally modified as with increasing reality estimations of the actual 
character and altitudes of parents more lenient imagos are gradually 
mtrojected and buttressed by friendly ego-identifications. This 
process is accelerated by the abandonment, or by the effective 
repr^iOT, of the infantile sexual drives towards parents, the 
meltable frustration of which causes marked infantile hostility to 
ob^cts and therebj* encourages excessive projection. 

Uut m such instances we are taking for granted that the actual 
, ® parents is humane enough, protecth'e enough 

enough to promote friendly introjections and 
adantflbi therefore a more lenient super-ego and a more 

case ^ precisely what we cannot assume in the 

oaths Tn offenders and particularly of criminal psyebo- 

revardinp tVi». « literature has sprung up 

^ g ="2ture of the cimronmental influences to which the 
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Empha^ has been laid, for example, on the 
child s need for consistent affection and security, so much so that 
the term ‘broken home’ has been grossly overworked For a 
moment’s consideration will show that not all children coming 
from a broken home* manifest delinquent tendencies. They may 
not even show ‘neurotic’ reactions, although that outcome is 
common enough. Nevertheless the term has its uses and has in 
fact been extended to include as many as sixteen varieties, e.g. 
death of parents, absence of parents, one or other or both, oytr 
lengthy intervals, illegitimacy and the like.^ And the same applies 
to such concepts as ‘separation anxiety’, the 'aifectionless child’ 
and other environmental concepts.* 

\Vhen we add to this the factors of ill-treatment or unwise 
treatment (e.g. violent ductuations m parental reaction which 
appear inexplicable to the child), discord and open quarrelling 
between parents, sexual traumas and others undue excitations and 
a host of other unsatisfactory family conditions, not excluding, by 
the way, the influence of delinquent parents, it is not hard to 
surmise that the child’s imago of ‘bad’ parents (which it introjects) 
is in many instances not without a considerable degree of Justifica- 
tion. After all the child has even more reason to believe that these 
influences are ‘bad’ than the psychiatrist who castigates them in 
professional textbooks and nowadays in the popular press. 

But although surveys of this jmponant subject are far from 
complete we are entitled to assume from some of the more con- 
vincing studies and especially from psycho-analytical investiga- 
tions that an emotionally traumatic factor is of considerable 
importance in psychopathy, inflamed no doubt by constitutional 
sensitiveness. It must be emphasized, however, that the effect of 
these infantile environmental traumas is not just an immediate one 
but in summation ^varps the development of the unconscious super- 
ego. In other words the environmental factor fosters the develop- 
ment of an endopsychic factor in delinquency. It is necessary to 
e'mphasize this point, for recently a new kind of specialist - Ae 
familial sociologist or as he might be called, the cfi//d socio- 
psychiatrist, has taken enthusiastically to studies in which the 

^Batchelor and Napier: ‘Broken Home* and Attempted Sui'dde, 
Brir.y.De/«n?,4.9'>. J9S3- „ ~ 

*i. Bowlby: Forty-Four Juvenile Tiueva, BaiHiire, TindaU & Coi. 
nnd Maternal Cart and Mentamealth,Vi.-il, 0 . Monographs. 1952. 
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endopsychtc consequences of environmental influences are totally 
ignored and the environmental factor consequently cither exag- 
gerated or nusinterpreted, that is to say, taken at its face value. 
Here again we cannot claim to have uncovered a specific 
unconscious factor of irawnatism in criminal psychopathy, but it 
does explain to some extent why the mechanism of projection plays 
such a prominent part in the condition. And it does explrin why 
the immediate precipitating factor in any given outbreak may 
sometimes be apparently trivial. In these instances it is merely a 
trigger impulse wWch touches off an explosion. In the M’Naghtcn 
case the homicide conceived that his victim was scowling at him. 

The next step is to examine the structure of the super-ego in the 
criminal psychopath to ascertain whether any particular type 
be recognized, or whether any particular layer of the super-ego is 
pathologically warped. And here we touch on a comparatively 
unexplored psycho-analytical field. For even in the case of normal 
super-ego development, we have as yet only the most rudimentary 
for™ of classification. Two main approaches are possible, namely* 
to isolate super-ego forms assodated with maternal and paternal 
images respectively, and to recognize the stage of development of 
the libido at which traumatic fixations or frustrations have occurred. 
In this latter sense we can speak of oral, anal or infantile-genital 
super-egos. In fact it is essential to combine both standards, and 
when tracing the iristinctual components to pay special attention 
to the factor of sadism. 


. , in normal cases it b not hard to observe that the super-ego 
IS ased primarily on introjeetjon of the frustrating parent. Thus 
e onpnal form of super-ego b a maternal super-ego and the 
ongtna r^rating factor b an oral one. Fortunately this b offset, 
^ ^ ® more positive relations exbting between the child 
-tnA c/, ■which ultimately promote friendly identifications 

f and second, by super-ego elements 

imnortnJtf” ' ^ the opposite sex who b not yet the more 

in due P®^>ts an elastic alternation. For when 

father 8unprt/.<r^ i^trating father is introjected to form a sadistic 
regression ^ strain partly by 

its ego. ^ maternal super-ego and partly by strengthening 

asec^n'tteS rtf it « not difficult to 

■n that both the materrud and pateriuil aspects of the super- 
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ego are primitive and sadtaticin tendency and that the unconscioi^ 
phantasies of the child are concerned mainly ^th oral and anal- 
sadisUc images. Moreover, as the child is soon, or soon feels, 
frustrated by both parents simultaneously and over prolonged 
periods, it has not the same chance as the normal child of strength- 
ening its ego by friendly identifications. The identifications, 
exaggerated by unconscious phantasy, tend to be of a hostile 

This is a psychic situation which threatens all normal develop- 
ment. It is, however, not spedfic to psydiopathy and can be 
observed also in cases of depression. The difference, ho'n'ever, 
between the depressive and the psychopath lies in the fate of the 
sadistic and masochistic impulses. The constitutional masochism 
of the depressive leads to his anchoring released sadism in the ego, 
in other words he turns it against himself: on the other hand the 
constitutionally reinforced sadism of the psychopath leads to his 
reflecting it against the world of external objects. 

The function of projection in psychopathy thus becomes a 
little clearer. The psychopath’s sadism is constitutionally strong} 
his.traumatic experiences tend to focus this on the apparent or 
actual external causes of mental pab, i.e. in the first instance the 
parents; his early super-ego forms arc sadistic in type and his ego- 
identifications are if anything even more hostile. Ail this leads to a 
sadistic overcharge of the mental apparatus. Little or no equivalent 
binding force of a loving nature exists to cancel out or offset tfus 
sadistic overcharge. So the psychopath falls back on and accentu- 
ates the projective system, whidt b any case plays a part in super- 
ego formation. T/iere is no question therefore of the non-existenee of 
the superego tn psychopathy: at most one can say that the psycho- 
path on the whole, remains arrested at an earlier form of super-ego 
formation where the central issue of mental life is the control of 
sadism, and where projection is part of the ordinary sequence of 
super-ego formation. 

Fortunately for society and for the resources of mental hospitals 
this super-ego fixation, even in the case of violent criminal 
psychopaths, is only relative. As has been noted these casM may 
also exhibit perfectly normal super-ego facets. We are in fact 
forced to the conclusion that it is misleadmg to wlk at any time 
of a unified or synthesized super-ego, but must distinguish betw^n 
those layers or nuclei of it that have undergone arrest at a pruniUve 
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level and those that have undergone a development that approxi- 
mates to that of the normal person. 

Some t\s’enty years ago I advanced this nuclear theory of ego 
(and super-ego) development^ and it still seems to me that this 
theory explains inter alia some of the more baffling contradic- 
tions of the psychopath’s nature and behaviour. We may then 
assume that during the periodic crises in behaviour, the more 
primitive ego and super-ego nuclei command the approaches to 
consciousness and that the trigger-impulse of the crisis is an 
endopsychic over-excitation of a sadistic nature, which sets in 
action the constitutionally reinforced tendency to projection. The 
psychopath has indeed a super-ego but during crises it operates 
in reverse action. 

To this outline of the three main metapsychological groups of 
factors in the etiology of criminal psychopathy, it is necessary to 
add some reflection on the nature of disturbance of reality-sensi. 
For as h^ been suggested, in the sense of effective function the 
psychopath manifests a degree of disturbance of reality-sense 
whi^ although descriptively different from that observed in the 
psychoses has many affinities with the psychotic’s reaction to 
reahty. In particular he seems to have little capacity for effective 
foresight, meaning thereby that though during crises he is aware 
of possible Consequences of his actions, this does not appear to 
restraining effect on immediate action, 
cn, howc\-cr, we come to consider the causes of this dis- 
turbwee of reality-tcsting, we arc faced vnth the fact that the 
cIk adaptation is one that is as yet far from being 

tn contributing factors are, hmvever, not difficult 

lion r.r mcludc: (o) constitutional factors, (6) domina- 

oftheimnni^ prinriple during early infancy, (c) strength 

combine w-it^^thr of those impulses which 

at carlv den- i ro fonn the sadistic group, (d) confusion 

mT" expSeni aid external 

the usual Projcctive mcchamsms, (/) inversion of 

i^‘-cgo rciauons in consequence of which the restrain- 
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ing effect of positive object relations is limited, not only im- 
mediately but in antfdpation. 

Of these the last is perhaps the most significant. I have on 
earlier occasions described reality sense as depending on a 
capacity to maintain psychic contact with instinrtual objects, 
whether or not the instinctual impulses concerned have been, are, 
or are likely to be gratified. The psychopath's tenuousness of 
iibidinal relations and his overch^e of sadism reduces his 
positive object contacts to a dangerousiy nvak level Unlike the 
psychotic he does not abandon reality estimations, unlike the 
neurotic he does not retain infantile forms of positive relation but 
he is unable to appredate the force of object relations beyond an 
immediately ideational level. His reality sense during crises is 
thus of the most fleeting nature. Needless to add this applies only 
to those phases of reaction which constitute psychopathic crises. 
At other times his reality sense does not differ greatly from that of 
a normal person. 

It remains to consider how far these etiological considerations 
affect the general terminology of psychopathy or enable us to 
formulate precise subdivisions of the main group of criminal 
psychopaths. As I have said we still have much to learn about the 
layers or nuclei of ego and super-ego formation. But already the 
combined factors of parental introjectlon and of Iibidinal layers of 
development would permit us to postulate at least six different 
types of abnormal super-ego in such cases, i.e. paternal and 
maternal super-egos, subdivided in terms of oral-sadistic^ anal- 
sadistic and genital-sadistic fixations. And doubtless the permuta- 
tions and combinations would be greatly increased if we took into 
account the factors of relative activity or passivity and of variations 
in traumatism. All tlus suggests that given adequate psycho- 
analytical research on character formation, we may be able to 
abandon the characterological term psychopathy and substitute 
jnetapsycbologicaJ Jabela. In the fiist instance no doubt structural 
captions would be the most useful. But In the long run it is prob- 
able that diagnostic formula will replace one-factor nomenclature 
of all mental disorder. That time, bowe>w, is not yet. 

^ See Glover: 'Ego-Disfortion', Int.y Ptyeho^Mi^ 39/ 260-4/ 



PART III. TREATMENT 


A. Rationale 

It must be confused, not without regret, that the treatment of 
criminal psychopathy has not yet passed the empirical stage. It is 
true that, due largely to psycho-analytical researches on the normal 
structure of mind and in particular on the development of un- 
conscious conscience and of sodal feeling, we know a great deal 
more about the nature of psychopathy than we did. Nevertheless 
the hunt for a specific etiology of the condition is as yet far from 
the kill. And until we are able to establish a specific etiology or, 
better still, specific etiologies of different sub-groups of criminal 
psychopathy it is not possible to direct therapeutic methods, 
whatever their nature and technique, with the necessary predion. 

Not that there is anything to be ashamed of in an objective 
empiricism. The main disadvantage of empiricism is that the 
observer’s awareness of ignorance not only inhibits his readine^ 
to look in the right directions but inevitably tends to bias him ifl 
favour of conclusions arrived at by earlier empirical observers, 
which by that time may be quite inadequate. Thus in the case of 
criminal psychopathy, the earlier empiricism of the law led to the 
View that the criminal psychopath was an incorrigible. This of 
course simply mwnt that he was incorrigible by the penal methods 
then emploj'ed; in other words, that he was refractory to punish- 
mmL Hence the incongruity of the severe sentences inflicted at 

legalistic and somewhat revengeful pessimism was rein- 
Prirh-j A ^ P^chiatrists from the time of 

^ They too noted that adolescent and, even more, 

ment but P^'^^opaths were refractory not only to punish- 
conseaiienf treatment. With the unfortunate 

path’s^retiiiH^r^'^ this refractoriness was attributed to the psycho- 
of Uw-abidine influenr« nnH not r^trarded. as 


^-abiding influences and not regarded, as 
Howe\’er this m ^*11 ^ essential characteristic of his disorder. 

*cIm still is to rcmJdrtf psyeWat* 

therapeutic recalci^^U ^ recidivist and a 
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An even^ more unfortunate consequence of this psychiatric 
pessimism is that, instead of regarding this recalcitrancy as a 
therapeutic challenge, the psychiatrist, when faced with an 
obstinate case (and as has been noted, obstinacy is a feature of 
psychopathy), falls back on institutional recommendations (either 
of prison or of hospital supervision) long before the more patient 
resources of individual 'ambulant* therapy have been exhausted. 
Perhaps this counsel of despair too owed something of its animus 
to a mute but nevertheless active professional revengefulness .It 
has always been a cardinal sin for patients to be so ungrateful for 
professional attentions as to remain refractory to them. On the 
other hand we must not forget that the professional patience of the 
pqrchiatrist is sorely tried by the aggressive obstinacy of the psy- 
chopath. So much 80, that it is possible to lay down dogmaticaUy 
the following axiom; no psychiatrist should ever attempt to treat a 
psychopath tnho has neither sufficient understanding of psychopathy 
nor suffident counter-transference to endure the psychopath's assaults 
on his most cherished possession, namely. Ins capacity to heal In 
other words the prerequisite of any therapy of the psychopath is a 
capacity to endure repeated disappointment. 

Ano^er distant eflect of the empirical approach is to be found 
in the fact tl^t until comparatively recently the psycho-therapeutic 
methods employed were not spedally designed for the psycho- 
pathic criminal : they were methods that had been found useful in 
a number of psycho-pathological states (neuroses, character 
disorders and sexual disabilities) in which as a rule no special anti- 
social features are present. It was natural, however, to experiment 
tvith these methods in anti-sodal cases also, ignoring the fact that, 
as in the case of manifest psychoses, methods of treatment must 
be adapted to the special necessities of the case. 

Fortunately there was some theoretical justification for this 
apparently unimaginative procedure. This lay in the fact, disco^’crcd 
by Freud, that all forms of psychotherapy, whate^-cr their special 
technique, depend in the last resort on the method of handling the 
transference - i.e. that state of potential rapport existing between 
ps>-cho-therapist and his patient which fa determined by uncon- 
scious patterns of infantile reaction (both friendly and hostile) 
displaced to the current therapeutic situation. In fact psyciio- 
ihcnipeutic methods can be divided into two main groups, 
namely, {a) methods in which the transference is roanipuUtcd. 
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either deliberately or intuitively, in order to bring about 
provement in symptoms or behaviour, and, (6) analytical mctho 
by which the transference is first of all used to encourage the un- 
folding of unconscious factors and then dissolved or analysed 
out’ in order to free the patient from an infantile state of depen- 
dence. 

There are of course other means of distinguishing between 
therapeutic techniques, but this is not only the most convenient 
but the most radical criterion. It enables us to say, for example, 
that e\'en if we use an analjlical ‘approach’ (as in some forms of 
‘short’ therapy) but leave the transference unanalysed, the method, 
however much it may be guided by analytical information, depends 
for its result on the factor of unconscious rapport. This is more 
obviously the case where methods of hypnosis, suggestion, re- 
education, exhortation, moral suasion or ethical influences are 
employed. These arc rapport therapies par excellence. 

\Vc may, however, pause for a moment to contrast the rationale 
of hypnosis with that of psycho-analysis proper. The application of 
hypnosis to criminal cases has been from the first a purely eropin- 
cal device. Apart from securing an outline of the ‘symptomatic 
histo^, no particular knowledge of the psychodynamics of the 
case is called for. In the case of psycho-analysis the aim of the 
technique is to reduce those specific factors responsible for the 
symptoms’ or malfunction. And this presupposes not only an 
understanding of psychodynamics in general but of the specific 
etiology of different clinical types of case. Under ordinary circum- 
st^ces, however, the psycho-analytical technique is the same in 
cas«, namely, the unfolding of unconscious instinctual life, the 
r u^on of resistances, and defences (by interpretation and by 
S through*), the analysb of unconsdous ego institutions, in 
p^cular of the super-ego, and the final resolution of infantile 


? number, of spedal techniques have been 
callv hypno-analysis, and narco-analysis, analyti- 

analvsis^ Aerapy and ‘focal’ (‘sector’ or ‘vector’) 

other teclinm. ^lyflcal methods are either combined with 
of the mind^ ? tn^ed to deal with spedal ‘disturbed’ areas 
regarded as ^ suggested these cannot really be 

cerned Ptoper, and as far as results are con- 

be rated as rapport therapies. It b convenient 
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therefore to begin our survey of treatment by a description of 
psychopathic responses to psycho-ana!}'sis, 

(i) P^cho-analytic Therapy 

The first and most practical discovery made in the course of 
analysing delinquents in general and in psTticuhr crimina] 
psychopaths was that treatment begins with the patient in a state 
of negative (hostile) transference. Whereas the psycho-neurotic 
commences his analysis with sufficient free positive (friendly) 
transference to cany Wm into the analytic process or situation, the 
criminal psychopath begins treatment in a state of hostile defence. In 
the case of the neurotic this hostile trcaisterence can only be un- 
covered in the middle stages of the analysis and only then after the 
most searching investigation of transference phenomena, TTus 
‘floatbg negative’ of the criminal psychopath is greatly reinforced 
in that, m'th the exception of cases seen in private practice, the 
patient accepts treatment mostly under duress. Treatment may, 
for example, be made a condition of probation ; in which case the 
patient enters upon it with an additional load of ‘negative’ displaced 
from the penal authorities to the psycho^therapeutist. Unless this 
unsatisfactory situation is fully ventilated at the earliest possible 
opportunity, treatment is likely either to founder or, if continued, 
to be undermined by a reinforced drive to sabotage it. 

But even if analytic treatment is entered upon sx?luntarily the 
need of the psychopath to sabotage the process is still overpowering. 
His hostile transferences are governed by two special tendencies; 
first, to test the analyst's capacity to endure his conduct and second 
to disappoint his therapeutic aims by a series of relapses or crises. 
These tendencies are superimposed on a more fundamental 
characteristic of the psychopath, vir., to act out his unconscious 
phantasies in his personal relations. 

In the case of the psycho-neurotic such acting out is confined to 
the symptom formation, a disguised compromise which gratifies 
at the same time the repressed infantile phantasies and the need for 
punishment consequent on super-e^ dis3ppro%*al of them; 
fluctuations in the unconsaous chai]^ arc then signalized by 
sjmiptomatic crises. Outside the range of the symptoms personal 
relations are not affected notably. During the anal^-sis of suA 
cases, however, and especially when the •transference neurosis’ is 
established, wishes to ‘act out’ in relation to the analyst are often 
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uncovered. Failing gratification in this direction, the patient may 
begin to embark on a series of emotional relations with externa 
persons. Such libidinal ‘acting out* must be countered by effective 
interpretation, if the analysis is to retain sufficient positive charge 
to continue effective. 

In the ‘neurotic character* group the place of the neurotic 
symptom is taken by situations of ‘acting out’ which involve and 
often warp the patient’s relations with external object. The 
analysis begins with this character defence in full operation. On 
the other hand the reaction to external objects is not manifestly 
hostile, destructive or antl^social. 

In ‘neurotic delinquency* the place of the symptom is again 
taken by character traits affecting external relations, Periochcally 
these take the form of hostile anri^social reactions. The relation to 
external objects is, however, often disguised by the unconscious 
symbolic nature of the act; it is in consequence somewhat distant 
and vnthout much personal animus. This is easily observed in 
cases of shop-lifting from stores, of factory theft or theft from public 
corporations. 


In ‘psychopathic’ crime, however, the destructive or injurious 
personal intent of the crime is much more obvious. Moreover it 
will be found that throughout his life the criminal psychopath 
tends to exploit, hurt or disappoint relations, friends and intimates 
as well as ‘strangers’. In other words the acting-out of infantile 
phantasy is much more personal and direct. We can therefore 
understand not only why the criminal psychopath starts the 
analysis in a negative transference but why he persists in trying to 
exploit his analyst. These attitude constitute the most profound 
resistances; yet their resolution is essential to any fundamental 
improvement in his condition. Inmost cases this cannot be achieved 
oy immediate interpretation. As Freud pointed out, defences of 
his sort are essentially Td-resistances’* and can only be countered 

^ P'wh-puH’ phenomenon representing not only the 
"n *he Id from 

syntonic and realistic (at the same time egO' 

fegressive pull tends represent adaptation. This 

t» already availahl.. ♦ ** aome of the sublimated energy that 

forces leads to Sf'LT..*® combination of these two sets of 

resistances of the epo *be Id which, unlike the more spetwc 

•tructural and cannot be modified by immediate 

luncuonal interpretation. Id-resistance expre«cs itself in 
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by a process of ‘working through’ as distinct from analysis of 
unconscious ego and super-ego factors. 

And here we encounter one of the main obstacles to carrj’ing 
through a classical analysis of p^'chopaths. This, it is true, is not 
exclusively characteristic of the treatment of psychopathy; it is 
encountered also in the analysis of alcoholics, drug-addicts, and 
psychotic cases. In the classical analysts of psycho-neurotics, of 
sexual inhibitions and perversions and of most autoplastic charac- 
ter cases (except occasionally in severe cases of masochistic 
character) the analyst is able to maintain an attitude of benevolent 
and expectant neutrality, teeping his own personality literally in 
the background and refraining from advice, ex-^athedra opinion, or 
other form of personal interference, unless of courae the pro- 
jected activities of the patient seem to jeopardize his ultimate 
interests (sudden changes of occupation, sudden dedsions to 
marry, and the like). 

In criminal psy^opathy, as in addictions and the psychoses, 
such neutrality cannot always be maintained. The wife of an 
alcoholic may telephone to say that her husband is drunk and 
incapable in a compromising situation in a hotel and asks for help 
whi^ cannot be refused. The depressive case may make a deter- 
mined attempt at suicide and hover between life and death; a 
crisis from which the analyst cannot stand apart. The masochistic 
character may embark on actions that are likely to prove seriously 
detrimental to his career, and therefore call for an embargo from 
the analyst. The criminal psychopath has an even wider range of 
acting out. He may repeat any of his favourite crimes and be held 
on charge .at a police station. TTus may at least riecessitate a visit 
by the psycho-analyst to the station and in all probability a later 
visit to court to give evidence as to his abnormal condition, and to 
present a plea for continuation of treatment. Or the patient may 
become involved in serious difficulties at work which call for the 
intervention of the analj-st with the employer. T^ere is in fact no 
end to the crises (domestic, emotional, economic, or delinquent) 
that the psychopath may engineer and during which the analj^ w 
compelled to abandon for the time being all pretence at a neutral 
attitude and either take active steps to help in the crisis, or, 

the 'ccFOipuIsion to repeat’ and can be countered only by long drawn out 
interpretations of the repetitions under favourable wnditiona of trans- 
ference. This is what is meant by ‘working through . 
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should he have suspected from analytical material that a crisis 
pending, to issue strong cautionary recommendations, in other 
words, to interfere. 

The situation is even more complicated should, as often happe^ 
in court cases, treatment be combined tcith a probation order. In 
classical psycho-analysis, the analyst works alone; or rather, he 
acts as his own social worker, depending, however, on the social 
information he obtains cither at consultation or during the course 
of ‘free association’. The interposition of a probation officer leads to 
the situation of a ‘distributed negative transference’ and offers the 
psjxhopath an additional means of playing Box and Cox with his 
analyst. Moreover unless the analyst is attached to a non-penri 
organization such as a delinquency clinic or psychiatric centre, his 
position bet\^’een the patient and an officer of the court is an ex- 
tremely invidious one and arouses conflict between his professional 
and his official allegiances. In fact it is doubtful ichether a classical 
psycho-analysis can be conducted successfully in such circumstances, a 
fact which should be made clear to all parties concerned. Under- 
standing probation officers are, however, often ready to waive 
their official privileges and po\ver8 in order to give the psycho- 
analyst a free hand. The analyst for his part must be ready to 
accept such deviations from the technique as are necessitated 
either by the patient's symptoms or (within reasonable linuts) by 
conditions imposed by courts. He can, howe>’er, see to it that at all 
other times he continues to apply the fundamental techniques of 
psycho-analjrsis tvithout deviation. 

With regard to the detailed technique of psycho-analysis, the 
uncovenng of special defences and the nature of the unconsdous 
content and motivations, it is not possible within the scope of a 
graeral sun-ey to extend these in adequate detail. A full account of 
k 1 "J'^Psychological factors and of the shifting of 
a sinoU ^ occurs at focal points in the development of 

And ftf W'ould literally require a volume to itself, 

raouirl^nn'^f %'arieties of criminal psychopathy 

sufficient m ^ documentation. For present purposes it »3 

^ ^ piete that docs not deal adequately with the major 

The onho.p5ycWatrilt*n^\?''^* volumes of this sort are not available- 
been intimidated hw .v,' KaT«nan, is one of the few who have not 
e voluminousness of psychopathic case records. 
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factors in etiology set out in the previous section of this sur\’^. 
No doubt in course of time more detailed and precise etiological 
information will become available. But this will necessitate much 
more detailed work on the part of psj’cho-analj’sts than is at 
present available. 

Briefly the first move is to ventilate the spontaneous negative 
attitudes that have accumulated before and after conviction. 
Should analytic material then present itself more copiously, the 
next step is to bring out and analyse the negative father trans- 
ference, which pn the case of male p^chopaths of course) usually 
obstructs furtlier progress. If this is successfully or even partly 
achieved, and allowing for a number of intervening crises, the 
analysis will begin to approximate to that of a neurosis, but of 
course a neurosis with many traumatic elements. This centres 
largely on the analysis of unconscious sexual phantasy, the most 
difficult level of which is that of unconscious homosexual organiza- 
tion. Behind this lie elements of the Oedipus situation. At this 
point the analysis of the oral sadistic relation to the motherpresents 
the most difficult phase of the whole analj-sis. Provided it can be 
reduced to some extent it is then possible to examine in detail the 
organization and function of the super-ego. In tliis connection it 
may be remarked that although throughout the analysis the rew- 
sal of projections is a constant task, the force of these projections 
will be found to diminish considerably, once the layers of a 
primitive and e.xtremely prc-gcnital type of super-ego are un- 
cov'cred. At all stages of the anal^^is ample ventilation and 
resolution of traumatic reactions is necessary. These w ill be found 
to be closely associated with the tendency to explode in psycho- 
pathic crises, and must be allowed extensive 'working through*. 

Naturally the course of analysb indicated abo\'e is not new- 
sarily a standard one. Owing lo differences in the fixation points 
of libido, in the localization of super-ego disorder and the amount 
and timing of frustration, the resbtances and consequently the 
order of emergence of anaijTic phases vary feoct case to cas& 

But ■\vhate\ er the order psycho-analytic therapy of psychopathy h 
governed by two main alms, the reduction of traumatic amounts of 
unconscious sadism and the uncoreiing of the channels of ego 
and super-ego communication along which these chaiges of 
sadism arc directed towards the external world. 
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(2) Transference Therapies 

The refcrcnw made abcrvc to the diflicuhics of canning out a 
c assial analj*sis %\-ith criminal psychopaths, and in particular the 
compilations that arise when a situation of ‘distributed trans- 
erence exists, may give rise to some confusion. It should not be 
ume cither that analytical interpretations cannot be applied 
sare in a classial analjtical setting or that a mtem of distributed 
(either positive or negative) cannot be used viith 
nea in the trratment of criminal psychopaths. As for the matter 
' analvs^?!(r''uM^”'‘' forgotten that the classical ps)Cho- 

duresfl ; **^een is usually carried out under conditions of 
treatm'pnt minor is made (by his parents) to undergo 

transferenrA overcome if we add to our previous 

tions We standard based on structural considers' 

Cliques (however between psycho-analytical «cb' 

to alter eeostnirt ^mical necessity) in which the aim « 

which the aim *l\^ough interpretation and all technique*^ 
‘new growth* Tw *l^I^ivc cgo-^iructure by stimulating 

consideratjon.'lf definition which calls for cl«« 

t^inal ps\'chon 5 tJ ^^sume, for example, that in the case of the 
formation exists in f defiaency or a defect in super-e^ 
°nly two ’i;__ P^babiUty both, it is clear that there can be 
defect to analysis in fl One h to submit the super-ego 

defidency may be* m-sei ^pectatlon that during the process the 

action is to other and non-analytical line of 

ation that durine the nr* ^^^^‘ymthesuper-^ointheexpect- 
counter-balanced defect be made good or at 

. cly interpretatioiw nf e method may be accelerated by 

“ of PromuC but essLtially the method 

mndiuoia. The groKth under tiansferenW 

^^'oeletopsj.cht^^^o mwoly iUustrates the fact that »» 
, Joohnique of tnuisf may prove a signpost to ti' 

once IS a stumblin. hWv^”"* ‘hetapy. A distributed trans- 
PsviA^'^v”*^ stimulatina n *° analysis but h may well b' 
I«50hopath. ‘"'■"g now ^iperntgo growth in the criminal 
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At ^*3 point a number of intriguing problems arise, the solution 
of which will depend on more thorough analytic research on ego- 
structure and on the origins of socaal feeling in both normal and 
alsnonnal persons. For example; although we can be certain that 
the most profound influences on super-ego development and 
consequenUy on sodal feeling operate during the infantile period 
(up to the sixth year at the very latest) and that both symptom 
formations and major character defects can be traced to this early 
period, the process of character formation and the acquisition of 
more conventional social feeling continues, although of course in a 
rapidly diminishing degree, up to the age of 40 (at the latest: 
after that age character changes are of a regressive rather than a 
progressive nature). The question then arises regarding super-ego 
adjustment through transference therapy, namely, at what level 
of super-ego development is new growth stimulated ? Does the 
patient complete an arrested course of infantile super-ego develop- 
ment; or does be erect a buttress of more conventional and 
superficial super-ego layers ? 

Theoretically speaking the answer depends on three factors, 
first, on the capacity of the individual to introject new objects and 
therefore add to the organization of his super-ego; second, on his 
capadty for empathic identification with objects which adds to the 
elasticity of the ego; and third, on the nature of the object in- 
fluences (and therefore imagos) to which he is subjected (intro- 
jects). For if these influences arc 'good' (in the sense of friendly 
understanding) he is likely to introject more humane attitudes: 
if they are ‘bad’ (in the sense of censorious if not indeed primitive 
misunderstanding) his newly-formed super-ego layers are likely 
to be as cross-grained as his infantile layers. 

This incidentally is a problem that should be pondered deeply 
alike by penal authorities, transference therapeutists and indeed by 
psycho-analj'sts. The penal officer, however good his inten- 
tions, cannot expect to function to the criminal psychopath as any- 
thing other than a ‘bad’ object. The psychiatrist who presses 
discipline is in little better case. Even the analyst who sometimes 
recommends disdplinaiy control for children on the somewhat 
specious ground that children are often made more anxious unl^ 
controlled by adults, will find that this essentially parental attitude 
mil not go down well ^v^th crimmal psychopaths. Aicbhom, 

> A. Aichhom: TVa}tcardyout/i, Imago Publishing Co., 195*- 
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that doyen of criminological pioneers, was in no doubt on this 
point. Although fully oriented in psycho-analysis he was, and 
never claimed to be anything else than, an educational psychologist; 
or, as he would have been described in modem terminology, an 
exponent of rehabilitation. To Aichhora (who, although he did 
not make use of the term, was in the habit of treating violent 
psychopaths) the therapeutic agent was first, last and all the time 
the positive transference. To be sure, he never allowed his charges 
to fool him and could give them apposite interpretations of any 
violent, undisciplined or deceptive conduct the)' might manifest; 
but these interpretations were invariably directed by under- 
standing rather than by censoriousness.’ When his charges pro- 
ceeded to destroy their temporary dwelling place, Aichhom 
proceeded, quite undiscouraged, to establish a new home and 
continue his work. 

Indeed in the absence of predse psycho-analytical information 
on this particular issue, we are compelled to fall back on dis- 
coveries made in course of empirical treatment, particularly at out- 
patient delinquency climes or psydiiatric centres where the factor 
of penal handling is eliminated (except in so far probation orders 
include a warning, really a threat, of penal action should the 
conditions of probation be broken) and where other forms of 
interference are at a discount. The first of these was that a number 
of cases of delinquent conduct (excluding for the moment psycho- 
paths) cleared up -svithin the few weeks necessary for a complete 
psycho-physical overhaul. Of course the occasional therapeutic 
effect of a single psychological examination had long been noted in 
cases of neurosis and other mild patholgoical states; and it is 
generally held that these rapid changes were due either to a 
reduction in floating anxiety or to positive transference {rapport) 
or to both. In view of the fact, however, that most delinquents 
start treatment in a predominantly ‘negative’ mood, the observa- 
tion calls for spedal scrutiny. 

No completely satisfying explanation of this therapeutic 
phenomenon, or of that fact that in cases who embark on treatment 
a comparatively short period seems to produce the desired effect, 
has yet been found ; but it seems probable that the mobilizing of a 
number of potential transferences is responsible for the success of a 
therapy that is anything but radical. The average duration of 

’ See also pp. 164-^. 
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treatoent at the Portman Qintc for example, runs to eleve 
sessions. During this period, however, a number of influence 
have been mobilized, including various examinations by psycho 
logical and orgaxuc speciah'sts, a full psychiatric overhaul, and 0 
co^e ^^ous interview's with the social worker, who acts as : 
haison worker between the psychiatrist and those social, educational, 
ecclesiastical and industrial agents who may be interested in the 
case, and, should probation have been ordered by the court, with 
the probation officer also. 

Now these constitute a ring of transference situations surround- 
ing the patient; hence the treatment may be described as, in the 
best sense of the term, group or team treatment. It differs from the 
Customary group treatment in that there Is one patient and a 
group of therapeutists or well-wishers ; whereas in ordinary group 
treatment there is usually one therapeutic leader (sometimes but 
not very frequently an anal)'st) and a group of patients. After all 
if one is bent on instigating fresh super-ego formations even in 
the most superficial sense of the term, it seems likely that a milieu 
of transferences ivill be more successful than one transference 
point in the environment. Moreover, many of the team are 
actively engaged in helping the patient, whereas in conventional 
group treatment the moat they do is to talk about or discuss the 
nature of altruism. 

In the special case of the criminal psychopath a similar mobiliza- 
tion of a number of environmental agencies is even more desir- 
able: but immediate results should not be too readily antidpated. 
hlorecn'er since psychopathy is a deep and serious disorder it is 
essential that one of the therapeutic group should function as an 
analytical interpreter. Of course the psychopath will immediately 
engage in a game of beggar my neighbour wth the i-arious mem- 
bers of the therapeutic drdc, trying to set one member against the 
other. But that is precisely what one should expect: indeed one of 
the /unctions of lie intcipmer is ultimately to short dreuit these 
manoeuvres. But not before the patient has been allowed to 
disappoint all and sundry to hu immediate heart’s discontent.* 

* 1/j X brief r«'iew of thr rtuonale of transference thcrapirt it is 
scarcely possible to argue in detail the principle* involved in different 
practice*. It is perhaps sufficient to indicate that some acute difletencrt 
exist in this field. For example, the McCords (tS'. and J. McCord: 
ftycAopaiAy end New York, Grune& Scranon, rjjA) luw 
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Interestingly enough, in the case of conventional group treatment 
it has been found desirable to select the members and to exclude 
those negative and disruptive types whose metier it is to disrupt all 
groups. And since it is unlikely that a special group of psycho- 
paths, selected precisely because of their disruptive tendencies, 
will exert an immediately beneficial effect on one another, it 
seems logical to accept this conclusion and proceed to reduce the 
number of patients to one or two and increase the number of 
group-therapeutists accordingly. 

B. Results 

When one comes to investigate the’ results of treatment of 
criminal psychopathy whether analytical or non-analytical, the 
facts that must be faced that so far only the most general impres- 
sions can be recorded and that no satisfactory comparative studies 
are available. This is not at all surprising. In the place not all 
psychiatrists arc ready to admit the existence of a special group of 
criminal psychopaths, or, for the matter of that, the clinical 
validity of the term psychopath. Secondly, those who do adopt the 
term vary widely in their diagnostic standards. For example, 
many of them insist on including under a psychopathic heading 
sexual deviations or perversions. And this of itself is sufficient to 
ritiate all comparisons tvith the results obtained by those who 

the importance in 'milieu therapy* of 'pennissiveness and unconditional 
love’ on the part of the therapeutist. Schmideberg (M. Schmideberg: 
review of above, Brit.J. Ddinq., 7, 323-4, 1937.) per contra emphasizes 
the need to impart social values, to encourage participation in the aSalrs 
of the institution, to teach responsibility and to miake the delinquent 
aware of the consequences of his behaviour. The case must be accepted for 
what he is but this, she maintains, is not the same as permitting bad 
behaviour. 

'Permissive* systems of treatment inust of course be distinguished from 
orhet systems advocating disdpline in its own right. It should also be 
distinguished from the psycho-aiulyst’s general policy of non-inter- 
ference or of expectant neutrality to the behaviour of his patient. Even so 
the analyst d<^ not refrain from interference when he considers that the 
patients condition or behanour calls for restraining advice or action. 
And in the ease of delinquent conduct it is essential that whatever 
tcctoiq^ is employed the therapeutist must not allow himself to be 
fooled by his patient’s defensive manoeuvres. Work along these various 
lines u still in the experimental stage, hence before laying down arbitrary 
rules we must await the conclusions arrived at from more elaborate, 
controlled and contrasted investigations. 
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refuse to include sexual difficulties under this heading. Even 
where agreement as to diagnostic standards does exist there is as 
yet no satisfactory classification of cases in terms of the v'ariety of 
treatment adopted. Finally a strong tradition exists that the crimi- 
nal psychopath is refractory to treatment and that the main aim of 
treatment must be to preserve society from his aggressive deprada- 
tions, a view which, as has been suggested, leads ultimately to the 
policy of institutional supervision. 

In spite of all these difficulties, or rather just because of them, it 
is important to stress the fact that, taken at the right age, and given 
the treatment appropriate to his particular type (however lengthy 
that may be), the criminal psychopath is by no means so refractory 
as Is generally supposed. This is supported by the fact that without 
any treatment a number of psychopaths begin to stabilize spon- 
taneously, after the age of 40 certainly and often much earlier. This 
is no doubt due to the fact that after that age many of the un- 
conscious stresses arising from pressure of instinct have lessened. 
And doubtless the degree of success the psychopath attains in his 
life and work during remissions contributes a good deal to this 
seemingly spontaneous improvement. 

As a matter of fact a comparative survey carried out by T. 
Giygier' on 2079 cases in difierent clinical groups treated at the 
Portnun Clinic (l.S.T.D.) indicated that the results in cases of 
psychopathy compared favourably with ti)Ose in cases of neurotic 
delinquency. And although there may be many sources of error, 
particularly diagnostic error, in such surveys, the results are 
sufficiently striking to offset the standard pessimistic view. There 
can also be no doubt that the earlier the diagnosis is made the 
more effective treatment is Kkely to be. Indeed we may look 
forward to the time when with adequately organized psjxhiatrfc 
services and diagnostic sifting systems the treatment of psycho- 
paths wll be embarked on, if not always during early childhood, at 
any rate not later than puberty. Admittedly this point of view 
requires the most careful corroboration which so far it has not 
received.* But the necessary effort will be fully justified; for if 

» Glover and Grygier: Tretjeoed Rewarche* on the Alleged Preventive 
Effect of Capital Punishment and on the Methods of Prevention of 
Crimes of Violence’, Srii.J. Delinq^ 2 , X44"9« *952. 

* Unfortunately the records of treatment of juvenile psychopaths are 
even more inadequate than those of adolescent and adult psychopaths. 
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preventive treatment can be successfully effected, the status of 
ambulant treatment will be immeasurably increased, and the need 
for institutional or prison disposal correspondingly reduced. 

Comparison of the virtues and defects of different forms of 
therapy are at all times invidious, and in the case of criminal 
psychopathy would certainly be premature. For, as has been 
pointed out, we simply do not have adequate data on which to 
found them. Given the appropriate case any form of psycho- 
therapy will obtain its quota of satisfactory results. But we cannot 
be sure which case is appropriate for a given type of treatment, 
until we know more of the etiology of different types of criminal 
psychopathy. Nor is it altogether satisfactory to have a sliding 
scale of therapies in reserve to meet the needs of specially re- 
fractory cases. The analysis of cases that have already run the 
gauntlet of transference therapies (including ‘short-cut’ analyses) 
is by no means easy. These, however, are difBculties that may well 
be resolved by future research, in particular by the study of 
incurable cases. For we learn more from failures in psycho- 
therapy than from successes. What, I think, stands out from a 
survey of criminal psychopathy or indeed from psychopathy in 
general is first, that it represents one of the great groups of mental 
disorder deserving of a central position in all psychiatric classifica- 
tions, and second, that it is as worthy of unremitting therapeutic 
attention as any other psycho-pathological group. 

Whether the term ‘psychopathy’ will retain its present heuristic 
utility is much more open to question. It has of course as good a 
claim to general recognition as the currently accepted term 
‘schizophrenia’. And interestingly enough psychopathy is a much 
better illustration of a ‘split min d* thm is schizophrenia itself. 
But there is good reason to suppose that with increasing know- 
ledge of metapsychology, the disorders of character ^rill be more 
accurately sub-divided and given labels more appropriate than is 

Diagnosis even of convicted child psychopaths (8—14 inclusive) is more 
uncertain. And in any case the most important cases are to be found in the 
earlier age groups (infancy and early childhood). Actually most of these 
are lost in the records of duld guidance clinics, where they are fre- 
qumtly <Usguised under non-specific labels: e.g., behaviour problem, 
ach^id cluracter, etc. Not only so the terms ‘delinquent* or ‘pre- 
delinquent are applied in such early groups without adequate discrimina- 
tion. Indera httle improvement in records can be expected until standard 
entena of diagnosis and dififerential diagnosis are established. 
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tlie case at present. It is possible, for example, that psychopathy 
could be adequately represented under the heading of super-ego 
disorder u-ith of course due sub-division in accordance mth the 
particular variety of super-ego disorder and the most important 
levels of instinctual fixation with which it is associated. In the 
meantime there is no satisfaaory alternative to the term provided 
always we contrive that from rime to time it is scaled of whatever 
irrelevant clinical accretions it may have acquired. 



APPENDIX 


AICHHORN ON TREATMENT* 

To describe a book as a classic* is often tantamount to passing a 
death-sentence on it. This is e\'en more true of a scientific text-book 
than of a literary work. For whereas the latter may, despite the 
intimidating label, continue to be read by generations of reluctant 
students and teachers, the scientific classic commonly ends by 
being decently interred in footnotes and lists of references, only 
the title and one or two hackneyed quotations being handed on 
from article to article or from text-book to text-book by writers 
who have never even seen the original, much less read it. For this 
among other reasons the second English edition of Aichhom's 
classic calls for re-assessment in the light of modem researches on 
delinquency. 

Actually the quality of the book and the qualities of its author 
can be infened from the title origittaliy chosen for it, Vencakrhste 
Jugend, which curiously enough emerges in translation as ‘Way- 
ward Youth*. It would be interesting to know what exactly the 
author meant by venoahrlost; for although, when Aichhom first 
wrote, the word ■was already in current use in the literature of 
delinquency^ its meaning was somewhat ambiguous. It could 
indicate either an environmental or an cndopsychic factor in anti- 
social conduct. Actually the term connotes specifically ‘uncared 
for’, ‘abandoned’ or ‘neglected’, as in the case of ‘waifs and strays* 
spoiled by a state of neglect or squalor, whereas ‘w’ayw’ard* can be 
read as ‘childishly self-willed* as well as ‘capricious’, ‘froward’ 
or ‘unruly’, incidentally a by no means inappropriate part- 
description of the psychopathic type, w'hich could be better 
rendered in German by tciderspemtig. However ambiguous its 
scientific connotation, the expression serves to indicate the 

• First published in Brit.J. Deltnq., 2, 167, 1951 : review of Wayteard 
Youth, by August Aichhom, London, Imago Publishing Co., 1951. 

* See, for example, Hans GnihJe, ‘Die Ursachen der Jugend-Ver- 

n^hrl^ng und KriminalitSt’ (1912), and Gregor and Voigtiander, 
Die Vcmahrlosung . . (19,8). Already in 1901 Krohne had written on 

mstituuons for ‘verwahrloste’ Jugendliche. 

*64 
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characteristic approach of its author who broke through the conven- 
lional impi/catfons of the words ‘criminal' and ‘delinquent’ to 
discover the psychological chajacteristics of the indiridual 
offender and who maintained in effect that anti-social conduct 
represents the coeffiaent of friction between parental influences 
and the instincts of the child. 

y\dd to this the fact that Aichhom, after exploring the resources 
of academic psychology, found in Freud’s theory of unconscious 
conflict the solution to many of his problems, and it might appear, 
as indeed the publishers suggest, that Aichhom was simply the 
first to apply psycho-analysis extensively to the study and treat- 
ment of dclinqucnc)’. I’his, however, would do less than justice to 
the individuality of Aichhom. It is of course true that in the earlier 
days of psydio-anafysis a number of pioneers sought to exploit 
the new theory in investigations of the social and cultural activities 
of man. It became the fashion indeed for newcomers to w’n their 
spurs in the field of applied psycho-analysis. AicJihom did not 
belong to this band of knights-cirant. }h was not an analyst 
exploring the field of delinquency, but a student of human 
nature who turned to psycho-analysis for help in the under- 
standing of delinquent youth. He was first and last a pedagogue, 
a teacher moulding his barges by precept and example. 

That he was an educationalist rather than a clinical research 
scholar is evident on the 'very first page where he defies all 
standards of classification by including under the term ’way^wd’ 
not merely delinquent and dissochtl children but also so-called 
problem children and others suffering from neurotic symptoms. 
’Hiss is essentially the view of the enlightened pedagogue whose 
professional interest is first aroused by the discovery of 'problem 
children’ who prove refractory to the routines of school life. In one 
sense it is a pre-requIsite of understanding delinquency, since to 
isolate delinquency from the behaviour problems and neuroses 
of the non-delinquent is to strangle research at birth. Nevertheless 
we are now at the stage when, having discovered the common 
sourws of behaviour problems, we must establish a specific 
etiology for cacli distinct variety. Aichhom had certainly not 
reached this point when he first wrote this book; and it would 
have been more appropriate had he contented himself with e 
title ‘Delinquent Youth’. .. 

This pedagogic angle of approach becomes more manifest 
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throughout the book. Following the lines laid dowTi in the psycho- 
analytic theory of the neuroses, Aichhom drew a distinction 
between ‘manifest delinquent’ and ‘latent delinquency’. Delin- 
quency is manifest when it dcv’clops into dis-social behaviour: 
it is latent when the same stale of mind exists but has not yet 
exprrased itself. From this generalization Aichhom drew a number 
of practical conclusions ; for example, that the task of re-education 
is to weaken the latent tendency and that the removal of dis- 
social symptoms is not necessarily a sign that the latent conditions 
have been liquidated. But putting these considerations aside for 
the moment, we may note that his first attempt at classification 
w'as a very modest one, namely, into borderline neurotic cases 
with dis-sodal symptoms and dis-social cases in which that part 
of the ego giving rise to the dis-social behaviour shows no trace of 
neurosis. This, however, does not reflect Aichhom’s flair for 
differentiation; the diff’erent causal factors he enumerates and 


illustrates by simple yet convincing case-histories could well 
form the basis of an etiological classification; e.g., traumatic 
types, faulty identifications with one or other parent, too strong 
love relations tvith parents or siblings, pathological regression of 
libido, jealousy of siblings, pubertal stress, sensitiveness to frustra- 
tion with consequent weakness of reality sense, various types of 
unconsdous guilt, and faulty super-ego formation. In short, as 
far as etiology is concerned, Aichhom followed the broad lines of a 
developmental approach, with the consequence that his therapeutic 
endeavours were concerned with the correction, mostly through 
environmental influence, of the faulty stage of development 
rap^ible for the delinquenc}', the immediate manifestations of 
wWm were of less concern to him diher in theory or in practice. 

ft^ny of these views are now accepted as a matter of course by 
clinical workers, but in their time they represented remarkable 
advan^ m our understanding of delinquent states; and in fact 
preclude the possibility of formulating detailed 
dassificatjons. It must be admitted, however, that Aichhom was to 
s^c extent handicapped by following too exclusively the patterns 

established for the 
approach would have served him 
» s«gnificant that the term psychopathy is ne^'cr 
he diSbed would 

qiuUdj for tlu, .poaai designation. Of the relaUon of some delin- 
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quendes to the psychoses little or nothing is recorded. Further, 
although it is true that the symptonis of delinquency must be 
distinguished from the underlying disease, still they prodde 
valuable information regarding etiology and useful indications for 
treatment. 

As far as therapy is concerned it is no exaggeration to that 
Aichhom’s book is not only a mine of information but a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to all who undertake the arduous 
and delicate task of handling delinquents. Here again Alchhom 
acknowledged his debt to p^cho-analytical concepts. '^Vhat » he 
asked, ‘helps the worker most in therapy with the is-social V His 
o^vn answer was 'The transference! And espedally what we recog- 
nize as the positive transference.' In both out-patient and institu- 
tional work Hs approach was governed almost exclusively by the 
necesait}' of stimulating and developing the transference in the 
interest of re-education. Working often by sheer intuition and 
seizing every favourable situation, whether fortuitous or specially 
designed, he sought to modify the pathogenic situation and at the 
same time to bring about increased stability and synthesis of the 
ego. ‘With the worker's help, the youth acquires the necessary 
feeling relative to his companions ^v^uclI enables him to overcome 
the dis-sodal traits.’ The source of the new character formation 
is the worker himself. ‘The word ‘father-substitute’, so often 
used in connection wth remedial education, receives its rightful 
connotation in this conception of the task.’ 

To appredate Aichhom’s contributions to the problem of 
treatment, it Is necessary to recall the strenuous opposition that 
was once, and in many quarters still is, offered to any course that 
smacks of ‘mollycoddling’ the offender pr depriving him of the 
alleged benehts of a rigid disdpline. The stoiy of his early expen- 
entts with a selected ‘aggressive group’ desen'es to be engrossed 
on vellum and presented to every official connected howe^’cr 
remotely with the handling of delinquent, to say nothing of a 
multitude of penaf reformers. Indeed if should be read trifh 
especial care by p^'cho-analpis themselves. For although 
Aichhom’s work was at all times governed by psycho-anahTical 
precepts, he was careful to insist that it was in no sense a psjxho- 
analj-sis. As Freud remarked in his foreword to the b^k, ‘Psyimo- 
analysis could teach him little that was new of a pra«ical kmd, but 
it brought him a dear, theoretical insight into the juJtmcatien of 
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his way of acting and put him, in a position to explain its basis to 
other people.’ 

This is perhaps the most valuable of Aichhom’s contributions 
to the subject. Psycho-analj’sis, originally a technique for the 
treatment of the psycho-neuroses, encounters peculiar difficulties 
when applied to graver disorders. No very satisfactory techmque 
has for example been evolved for its use either in the psychoses, 
where the essential factor of ‘accessibility’ is greatly diminished, or 
in the psychopathic disorders, where negative transferences so 
often obstruct the therapeutic approach. It is significant indeed 
that the conventional analyst reacts to any suggested modification 
of his classical technique with a mixture of outraged virtue and 
uneasy aggressiveness. Yet it is clearly as impossible to apply the 
classical technique of psj-cho-analysis to a violent or pen’erted 
psychopathic recidivist as to a melancholiac in a state of catatonia. 
The crises that may occur during the treatment of delinquents and 
the situations in which the therapeutist may be compelled to 
participate in many cases preclude the leisurely and for the most 
part passive chair-and-couch methods of formal analysis. Aichhom 
showed, however, that knowledge of unconscious mechanisms and 
conflict is essential to the regulation of environmental therapy and 
influence; and in this book he quotes sufficiently extensively from 
his own records to give the reader some idea of his methods. 


To be sure, there are occasions when his approach seems to be 
somew’hat naive, and when some of the set-backs he describes 
might well have been anticipated by him. But perhaps a modicum 
of naivete is an asset to the bom therapeutist, if there be such a 
creature. It is possible too that Aichhom exaggerated the import- 
ance of playing the role of ‘father-substitute’. 'I’he transference is 
after all to a large extent a repetitive phenomenon, and in neurotic 
cases its most effective analysis depends on the therapeutist not 
plajnng the part assi^ed to him ^ the patient. But Aichhom’s 
wor , as has been said, was re-education, not analysis; and its 
success mdicted thet pUyiug the role of the friendly parent can 
bnng about a^onishing readjustments provided it is accompanied 
by a dew underetandmg of the patient's unconscious motivations 
an ° ^ ence. In these days when psychiatrists are, some- 

times justly sometunes unjnsUy, accused of aU sorts of sins of 

of delinquents, it b 

useful to be able to recommend for general reading a book proving 
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convindngly that ajinpathy and understanding are not necessarily 
the step-children of folly. 

To which it may be added that JVi^'tcard Youth should lie, 
open, on the desks of all who seek to understand or treat delin- 
quents. 
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SECTION V 


SEXUAL DISORDERS AND OFFENCES 

[1940-59] 

Study of criminal offences proddet a remarkable conftrmathn of 
Freud's classifcaliem of instinctual forces into tsco ntain groups, 
libidinal and aggressive or reactive. For in principle the majority 
of offences {including even many apparently trivial infrac- 
tions of by-latcs) can be divieUd into (a) acts of violence, injury, 
damage, depreciation or neglect either physical or mental directed 
against the physical or mental fusictions, interests, rights and 
possessions of other individuals or of groups both organised or 
unorganized; (b) acts infringing such sexual mores, either of 
individuals or of groups, as are laid dotm by lam. Needless to say 
some offences, e.g., sexual violence, belong to both divisions. 

But although the right of the civih'an to comm! mental or 
pl^-sieal acts of aggression outside the family circle and sometimes 
iciihin it is novcadays denied by general consent, the position of 
sesnial offences is still in the highest degree anomalous, for, as xce 
have seen as recently as 195S, it is possible for a laa abiding 
Departmental Committee to recommend that acts of homosexuality 
committed by consenting male adults in private should no longer be 
regarded as offences in this country. To be sure even this marginal 
amount of tolerance is qualified in many direeiions. for despite the 
refusal of society to st^atize as offences Lesbian actkitiei or 
prostitution, both of Khich involve a good deal of perverse sexual 
practice, this latitude is due snore to prejudice than to reason. 
Indeed tchen closely examined sexual prejudice is seen to run rtiah 
deeper than Fcelesiastical Laos xshich is usually blamed for tt, 
reaching back to ike dracom'e snoraKtiet that animate and got em 
the sexual habits of primitive societies end in thx last resort to 
unconscious snoraUties that duett in the snare archaic layers of the 
unconsnous mind. 

Naturally all this puts the great majority of forensic ps^xhta- 
trists in a professional dilemma. At the behest of courts they nay be 
editj m lo mat emililata ttlAh ihty Jo rol rtgotj at mi-jsrt 
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and in many instancUy perhaps a majority, must iher^ore he 
content vnth inducing in their patients a degree of control or 
discretion. This may in part account for the slow rate of progress of 
research on sexual offences. Ttco of the following papers were 
written in the edrly ig40^s; yet efter the lapse of fifteen years it 
cannot be said that our knowledge has advanced very much. The 
series of papers on male homosexuality was compiled from lectures 
delivered between jgjfo and igsg. 



PARTI 

THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
SEXUAL ABNORMALITY* 

[ 1915 ^ 6 ] 

Introduction 

Although the tmn-sdenceof /orensicmedicme testifies to the dose 
bonds that unite medidne and the law, these professions have, 1 
venture to say, more in common than even members of the Medico* 
Legal Society may suspect. To begin with, both are concerned 
with the diagnosis, prevention and treatment of disorder. A 
conviction for theft, for example, is an act of legal diagnosis, 
differing only in depth of understanding from the mcdico-psycho- 
logical diagnosis of kleptomania: in principle a sentence of im- 
prisonment is as much a form of treatment as the hospitalization 
of the insane; a probation order is a preventive measure of the 
same order as placing a case of infectious disease under quarantine. 
The main differences between the law and medicine are these: 
medical science is concerned for the most part with the health of 
the individual, the law for the most part with the well-being of the 
community; medical science is concerned with causes as wcU as 
with effects, the law, except in the case of the criminal irresponsi- 
bility of the insane, is concerned with effects r finally, the law still 
nourishes a primitive and mostly superstitious belief in the virtues 
of punishment : medical science has abandoned the view that illness 
is reprehensible or that it serves the sufferer right. 

I have emphasized these common interests and divergencies 
because the subject we are about to discuss calls not only for the 
most dispassionate scrutiny but for a clear understanding of the 
different psychological and sodologicai premises of the tno 
sciences. R^rettable as the fact may be, it has to be admitted that 
the problem of sexual disorder is calculated to arouse in both 
medical and legal practitioners not only conscious passion and 
prejudice but unconscious reactions of a more profound and in- 

• This brcKdiuTC \ns origliully delivered M ■ letnire to Th« MeJin- 
Ugal Society on May a 4 ‘h, W5. -nd »as publuhed in Tfu AMu^ 
legal Revi'ea, 13, 3, 1945. It wa« oepnnted •» an iS, T.D. pamphlet In 
1946. A second reviaed edition waa pubUshed In 1956. 
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tractable nature. A great deal of the aversion from and punitive 
attitude to homosexuality, for example, is derived from unconscious 
sources. It is only fair to record, however, that in sexual matters 
the practitioner of the law is more objective than the medical 
practitioner. Why this should be so I do not pretend fully to com- 
prehend but I suspea it to be due partly to the medical prac- 
titioner’s lack of psychological understanding and partly to the 
emancipation of dvil law from ecdesiastical control. However that 
may be, psychologists have good reason to be grateful for the 
comparative immunity of the legal profession from official sexual 
prejudice. Against this, however, must be set the rather old- 
maidish and obscurantist attitude of many police and court offidals 
who, despite an intimate contact with what used to be called the 
seamy side of life, do not appear to have acquired much human 
understanding in the process. In short, we might as w’ell begin 
with the frank admission that few, if any, of us can approach the 
problem of sexual disorder with that complete emotional detach- 
ment that is the pre-requisite of successful research. 

Infantile Sexuality 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of sexual prejudice was 
observed when, o\’er half a century ago, Freud began to formulate 
his theory of infantile sexuality. In its simplest terms this laid 
down that sexual impulses do not, as had previously been taken for 
granted, first spring into activity at puberty but exist from birth; 
that during the first five years of life sex instincts are not unified 
but manifest themselves in a number of independent infantile 
components or, to use the technical term, that the infantile 
sexual impulses arc ‘polymorphous’ ; that in so far as these com- 
ponent-impulses are directed towards external persons (infantile 
love^bjecu , as the technical phrase goes), these objects are 
ound within the faimly circle, primarily the parents ; that, owing 
to t e emotional conflict aroused by familial sexual impulses, the 
^caiest part of infantile sexuality is and remains unconscious ; and 
that, roughly speaking, between the age of five and the onset 
o pubert}- a sexual latency period exists during which, in the 
^jon^ o iMtanccs, the earlier infantile impulses disappear 
Irom sight. \Micn, in addition 10 all this, Freud made it clear that 
the early sexual exponents arc not just babyish, and therefore 
p esuma y negligible, forerunners of adult (genital) sexuality, but 
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powerful sexual urges aiming at gratifications which if souc^ht by 
an adult would be branded as t^xual perversiom, a storm of dis- 
approval broke. In Britain this was at first not quite so wolent as 
on the Continent, not because the British were less prudish, but 
because for some time few of them were aware of Freud’s icist- 
ence. When his ideas finally percolated to this country the reaction 
^vas not only just as v-iolent and abusive but was expressed also 
in that most devastating of British penal judgements, the stigma of 
‘bad form’. And although the more violent abuse has died dotvn, 
the prejudice against the concept of infantile sexuality is still 
strong enough to hamper understanding of sexual problems. 

Interestingly enough, the final confirmation of Freud’s theory 
came not from doctors or lawyers or biologbts, but from those 
sjunpathetic and observant mothers whose simplicity of approach 
saved them from being squeamish about the facts of life. It was 
then established that most little children, if xmhampered by the 
panicky regulations of anxious parents or prudish nannies, display 
quite openly during the first five years of life most of the sexual 
activities described by Freud. Not all of these activities, of course, 
for a large part of the infant's sexual life is of such a primitive and 
phantastic nature that re cannot pass the censorship of the un- 
conscious to gain expression m thought or action. Let me give a 
simple example of parental observation. Recently a rising five- 
year-old of my acquaintance, a bright, healthy and attractive little 
boy, full of animal spirits, began to arouse his parents’ concern 
in various ivays. His conversation was increasingly garnished with 
references to the posteriors of all and sundry, which were alluded 
to with obvious relish and not a fciv sly smiles as ‘bottoms’; he 
also began to display his sex organ in and out of season, but with 
obvious unfailing pride ; be took frequent occasion to unnate in the 
front garden overlooking the public highw’ay: finally he was 
observed acting out a little e^bitionistic scene to the huge 
delight of his little sister, who cridently regarded him not only as 
a first-rate comedian but as a conjuror of considerable merit. 

. No doubt there are still some who would react to this observa- 
tion by laying their tongues to the nearest terms of abuse: they 
would roundly characterize his conduct as disordered if not a 
sign of degeneracy. Others, less violent In prejudice, would no 
doubt be content to say that he was *a nasty little boy, «ho 
ought to have been soundly spanked by his ‘over-indulgent 
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parents. But with these myopic and prejudiced judgemente I am 
not for the moment concerned. The relevant point is this: had 
the boy been 15 years old instead of 5, he would in the eyes of the 
law have been regarded as a sexual pervert and, if detected, would 
have been hauled before a juvenile court chained %vith indecent 
conduct. Fortunately in this case no such outcome is to be antici- 
pated. A little understanding on the part of the parents, including 
the satisfying of his unspoken but urgent demand for sexual 
information, some smoothing out of the unconscious love rivalry 
activated by the birth and continued existence of his little sister, 
whom he consciously adores, and the problem will be happily 
solved. In a comparatively short time he will pass into the smooth 
waters of the latency period and when he comes to the age of 15 
\rill be able to tackle the immediate problems of adolescence, in 
all likelihood \sithout o'en a memory of his childish escapades to 
disturb his growing adult interests.* 

Admittedly it Is dangerous to generalize from particular in- 
stances. No doubt there are many young children whose sexual 
actirities are either so compulsive or so peculiar as to suggest that 
some disorder of the sexual instinct already exists at that early age 
and that it requires expert psychological attention. Ne\'ertheless, 
it is generally true to say that the child who is sensibly and reason- 
ably brought up, whose thirst for sexual information is adequately 
satisfied and whose early sexual activities are treated wdlh polite 
md friendly understanding, is mudi less likely to get into trouble 
in later life than the child whose deep anxieties and guilts axe 
aroiised by threats, warnings and punishments for which there is 
not the remotest justification, and which are, in fact, merely a sign 
that the parents have never satisfactorily overcome their own 
sexual difficulties. 

This conclusion has an important bearing on the social and legal 
^pects of adolescent or adult sexual abnormality. For if the sexual 
difficulties of later life can to a considerable extent be prevented by 
propCT upbringing, it is reasonable to enquire whether m^ures of 
psjc ological understanding and treatment would not produce 

etter results than the moral opprobrium and punishment in- 
tUrted on sexual offenders under our present legal code. We 


^ a nutter of interest the after-histoty of the boy fulfflled 

he3lthv ^ 11 perversion soon dissppeared and he is now a 

healthy and sexuaUy normal adolescent. 
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might be tempted to ask whether the law itself unwittingly en- 
courages the commission of sexual offences, not onJy by indicting 
drastic penalties, but, quite simply, by paying too much attention 
to them. 

But it would be imprudent to attempt to answer these questions 
before we have a dear idea of sexual development. Briefly, the 
sequence of events is this: the sexual impulses, although biologi- 
cally destined to serve the purposes of reproduction through the 
genito-sexual organs, do not derive their strength exclusively from 
the reproductive systems. All the organs and tissues of the body 
are inwsted with charges of sexual energy. Bcdy-lihiJo, as it is 
called, is, however, obviously concentrated in certain zones, and 
as the infant passes through its stages of development, one or 
other of these zones seems to exert a primacy over the rest or, 
if you prefer the term, a priorityof urgency. On closer examination, 
this primacy is seen to be both natural and appropriate. Thus the 
oral or mouth zone of the Hbtdo is naturally most important and 
biologically most useful during the sucking period. Following this 
the excretory zones of mfantfle sexuality, the aial and vrethral 
zones, assume priority. This coinddes with and follo%vs the period 
of excretory ‘deaning’ through which every little human is made to 
pass, in company wth any kittens and puppies that may be under- 
going domestication at the same time. It is only after Ae excretory 
phases have been passed that true infantile genital interests 
establish their primacy. Throughout both oral and excretory 
phases, the rhm has important erotic functions to perform and in 
the anal stage we observe a form of zonal (skin) priority, when the 
buttocks first come to exercise charm and provide sensual gratifica- 
tion. Libidinal satisfaction is, of course, provided also by the other 
sensory organs, of sight, hearing, smell and taste. 

But infantile sexuality is not limited to sensory e:^>enence. 
Although most of the sensual zones contribute to auto-erotic 
satisfactions (i.e., the desire to obtain gratification by masturbating 
them cm be satisfied by the child without any reference to external 
love objects, as is seen in the earliest form of auto-eroticism, 
namely, thumb-sucking), there are certain impulse which arc 
directed towards external persons, in particular those familial 
objects (father, mother, brothers or sisters) who play an active p^ 
in the child’s life. The discovery of the Oedipus situauon, as the 
genital love of small children for their parents is caUed, aroused m 
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its time a storm of moral indignation, but nowadays it is not 
difficult to prove that the first heterosexual and homosexual strivings 
of the child are directed inevitably tmvards family figures. But 
even under the most favourable conditions we see only a small part 
of these sexual urges. The externally directed genital impulses of 
the small child are not only completely frustrated but arouse 
unconscious anxiety and guilt. The only outlet these frustrated 
impulses can obtain is in the form of unconscious phantasy ^ that is to 
say, active wish-formations which cannot pass the barrier of 
repression to reach consciousness. The unconscious sexual 
phantasies of the child make up in variety and intensity what they 
lack in gratification. They arc encouraged also by a factor of 
infantile sexual curiosity. This too is subject to frustration, though 
not to the same extent as the actual sexual impulses. Children are 
good observ’crs, and in their biological studies very frequently 
make sexual disco\‘eries of an accuracy that is embarrassing to 
their less downright parents. Nevertheless, many of their inferences 
arc inaccurate and are expanded in the unconscious into compli- 
cated systems of sexual theory, which if reactivated in later life 
contribute a good deal to the formation of sexual as well as psycho- 
neurotic disorders. Typical phantasies arc that mothers make 
babies by eating food or that babies are bom through the abdo- 
minal wall or through the anus or that the mother deprives the 
father of his sex organ during a violent act of intercourse and 
subsequently incubates it inside her abdomen until it develops 
into a baby. These unconscious phantasies are commonly dis- 
coNcred in the gastro-intcstinal neuroses, in frigidity, impotence 
and homosexuality. 

• from these purely sexual manifestations, two forms of 

infantile impulse exist in which sexual instincu are fused with 
impu ses of aggression, in particular, the impulse to inflict or 
cn urc injury, pain or humiliation. In the active, or sadistic, 
group ^ c subject treats the sexual object with varying degrees of 
passive or masochistic form, he endures injury 
c lan s of the sexual partner. Manifest forms of sadism and 
^™^onIy associated virith beating activities or 
ftf but, as with other varieties 

imniilw. V the largest part of sadistic and masochistic 

aadUm unconscious In a state of repression. Repressed 

masochism is strongly reinforced by any emotional 
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situation of frustration giving rise to anxiety, envy, jealousy or 
hatred. These repressed sado-masochistic components have an 
impQrtsnt hearing on the degree of cruelty and aggression 
practised by the grown-up and naturally are mainly responsible for 
crimes of sexual violence. As trill be seen later, they are also an 
important contributing factor in the various delinquencies in 
which apparently non-sexual acts of violence or destruction are 
observed.^ 


Adolescent and Adult Perversions 
If now we turn from the study of infantile sexuality to examine 
the sexual perversions of adolescence and adult life, we find that 
these dfsordera, although more systematized than the infantile 
components of sexuality, are of the same nature. For the sake 
of convenience we may confine ourselves to the forms most 
frequently dealt with by the courts, namely, exhibitionism and 
homosexuality. Of the former it ne^ only be said that it does 
not differ in any descriptive respect from the exhibitionism 
practised by small children. The main point to note is that what 
tvras once a cmponent of the child's sauaUty has in classical in- 
stances come to monopolize the tohole of the adult’s se?cua! interest : 
the normal adult genital aim has disappeared or has failed to make 
an appearance at puberty. To be sure these are extreme cases and 
in many instances sufficient genital interest remains to lead to 
marriage. This, however, is liable to be set aside in periodic out- 
bursts of infantile exhibitionism. 

Homosexuality, on the other hand, is a much more complicated 
problem. Its main charactcrfetic is that a love object or sexual 
object of the same sex is chosen. To take extreme tramples; the 
male homosexual may cither choose an obj’ect who plays a passive 
feminine rfile or he may himself play the passive role to an active 
partner. In a great number of cases the rdles are interchangeable. 
Further distinctions can be made in accordance with the t^e of 
sexual activity favoured. Oral-geiutal perversions (fellatio) or 
* An undue amount of ottentjon, in both professional and Jay circles, is 
paid to those cases of murder and maralaughter in which a factor of 
sexual jealousy or of maiufest sexual perversion pUys a leading part. 
Undoubtedly these are the roost strikuig foms of sadwuc agression, 
yet statisocally regarded, the group is tt very srmll one. By far the com- 
monest form of sexual aggresswrt it an 'assault in which the sadisUc aim 
may be cither a primary or a secondary one. 
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anal-genital perversions (sodomy) are commonly observed; or, 
again, both partners may practise some of the numerous forms of 
mutual masturbation.^ In fact, there is hardly a component of 
infantile sexuality that cannot be pressed into the sendee of adult 
homosexuality. By the same token there are only two important 
forms of adult love practice that cannot be directed by the homo- 
sexual towards his love object, viz. normal coitus and, in the case 
of the male homosexual, manipulations of the female breasts. 
Although his sexual impulses have been arrested at or have re- 
gressed to a stage somewhere between self-Io\'e and love of a 
woman, he is in many respects much nearer to adult heterosexual 
love than is the exhibitionist. And since he can put the whole of his 
imaginative powers and cultural acduev'ements (which are often of 
a high order) as well as Hs talent for warm friendship at the 
service of his love feeling, the erroneous impression is sometimes 
created that the homosexual has reached a higher level of sexual 
development than the more normal and heartier heterosexual I 
Into these fascinating problems I have no time to enter. Nor can 


I afford the space to catalogue the different varieties of sexual 
perversion, for information regarding which recourse must be 
had to standard text books on the subject. The' points I wish to 
emphasize so far are these: the sexual peiv’ersions (for the term 
sexual ‘abnormality’ includes many conditions that are not the 
concern of the law) arc derived and built up from infantile sexual 
components ; they are in the nature of regressions to earlier systems, 
which regressions howe^'cr arc, in classical irutances, so organized 
that they t^c the place of normal sexual activity; ieir develop- 
ment can in many cases be prevented by adequate measures of 
upbrinpng: if despite the most understanding efforts of parents or 
child-minders abnormal sexual conduct should, nevertheless, manifest 
itself at puberty or in later life, these manifestations require suitable 
psychological observation and treatment. No other form of handling 
lias the slightest chance of resolving sexual disorder. To be sure it is 
sometimes possible by means, e.g. of hormone treatment to reduce or 
counterUlance sexual excitation and thereby render sexual control 
more effec1tve. lt is also possible to castrate the male offender, as is 
done tn some othervnse civilized countries on the Continent. 
,1. resolve the difficulty in the psychological 
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The sficiaJ impiicstians of these fonnuZattons are easier to 
gr^p if we realize the fact that the sexual disorders of adolescents 
and adults have a definite function to perform. They are not simply 
chance disturbances of normal function. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, they constitute spontaneous attempts io cure earlier disordered 
Junaions, a characteristic they share with all other forms of psycho- 
logical^ illness. In the case of common neuroses {hysteria and the 
obsessions) this has been proved beyond a shadow of doubt. The 
symptoms of adult neuroses are essentially attempts to find a 
compromise between unconscious stresses of infantile Instinct and 
the restraining forces which exist in the mind, and which are, 
although to a much less extent than is usually supposed, rein- 
forced in adult life by social and penal codes. Adult neuroses are 
without exception superimposed on infantile neuroses. Similarly, 
in the case of adult perversions. They are built up on the patho- 
logical sexual conflicts of infanqr. We have already noted that in 
these ojnditions the gratification of normal heteroseniaj and 
reproductive impulse Is either partly or totally inhibited; but the 
meaning of this inhibition can be grasped only if we realize that 
the normal heterosexual impulses of infants are incestuous, and 
that these normal incestuous impulses, together with all the 
rivalries and hostilities they engender, are normally controlled by 
the development of an unconscious incest barrier of anxiety and 
guilt. If an infant counsel's opinion could be taken on the morality 
of adult heterosexual impulse, adverse judgement would be given 
in no uncertain terms. According to the infant any form of normal 
adult sexuality is not only dangerous, but highly immoral. Here we 
have a most peculiar and disconcerting parado.x. In the un- 
conscious of the sexual pervert, his rcounciation of adult sexuality 
is a moral act. His regression to infantile sexuality, though by no 
means guilt-free, is the lesser of two evils. As I have said, the out- 
break of a neurosis in adolescence has a similar [unction. But here 
the regression is not a manifestly sexual one : the neurotic regre^ion 
takes disguised forms the meaning of which neitlier the individual 
nor his familiars can understand. Hence, although the neurotic may 
be bulh'cd by his family, his frienda. Jus family doctor and himself, 
he is not regarded by society as a ctimtoal. The sexual peirert who 
flaunts his perversion or involves others in his practic^ is reg^ded 
not only as a delinquent but as a pecuZiarfy disgusting speow of 
criminal. Yet in the sense of primitive unconscious moralitj’, both 
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the neurotic and the sexual pervert are more ‘moral-minded’ than 
the normal heterosexual adult. 

This close, if partly antithetical, relation between the mech- 
anisms of neurosis and of sexual perversion suggests what is, in 
fact, the case, that the symptoms of sexual disorder arc by no 
means limited to manifest sexual activities or phantasies. This fact 
can be readily established by studying transitional fomiS of per- 
version in which the techniques of perversion-formation and of 
neurosis-formation are combined. One of the best examples is the 
case of fetichism, in which sexual interest is entirely diverted 
from the body of the sexual object to some article of clothing; for 
example, to corsets and other forms of underclothing, to shoes, 
hats, waterproof coals and so forth. Admittedly a certain amount 
of fetichism adds relish to the normal desires of normal people, but 
in the abnormal case it completely replaces adult genital drives. 
The disguised displacements of interest characteristic of the neurotic 
reinforce the pervert’s unconscious denial of adult sexuality. To be 
sure, fetichism adds to the individual’s range of sexual promis- 
cuousness. The fetichist has only to mate a collection of shoes 
or corsets, for example, to possess a number of inanimate love 
objects greater and more readily accessible than those animate love 
objects traditionally pursued by Bluebeard, Don Juan or the sailor 
who has a wife in every port. But like most forms of maladapta- 
tion, fetichism can exact a heavy price in unhappiness, conflict and 
inferiorit}' feeling, and in certain cases is associated with alcohol- 
ism, always a sure sign of unconscious conflict and sexual mal- 
adaptation. 


*11118 displacement of compulsive sexual interest to non-sexual 
objects suggests the possibility that some apparently non-sexual 
compulsions, for example, pig-tril cutting, ink-splashing, railway 
strap-wtdng, cushion slashing, minor forms of arson, and many 
omer delinquent forms of conduct are also pathological expressions 
o uncon^ous conflict, in which primitive sexual urges and re- 
actions o a sadistic type operate in disguise through the archaic 
unconscious mode which is called symbolic thinking. And we 
wou not be very far WTong if vre surmized that many neurotic 
collect unusual articles have a similar motivation- 
^ illustrate tWs by reference to a case in which the 
ors of pm-ersion and obsessional compulsion led to a conric- 
tion for delinquent conduct. For reasons of discretion which you 
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\yiU readily understand I have disguised all non-essential par- 
ticulars, publication of which might lead to identification of the 
sufferer. The case was that of a man dose on 28 years of age who 
worked on the land near a Midland factory town. He had been 
arrested for stealing a leather dog lead. Preliminary reports showed 
that he had suffered from a matua for collecting leather articles, 
especially those wth a shining or reflecting surface, and he was 
sent for further investigation. It then transpired that the interest 
in leather articles had first manifested itself at the age of 4, when 
he secreted his sister’s leather music case and stroked it in private. 
A few years later he experienced some fasdnation in watching the 
reflection of light from the leather uniform equipment of soldiers 
drilling in the park. But this was only a temporary homosexual 
deflection; at puberty his compulsion \vas again definitely associ- 
ated with leather garments, bags, shoes, or buckles worn or 
carried by girls. From puberty onwards he made a habit of collect- 
ing such objects w'th or without payment. These he hoarded in a 
garret. He practised other and more innocent collecting habits and, 
had the examination stopped at this point, his peculiarities would 
doubtless have been regarded as a form of obsessional (i.e., 
neurotic) collecting, giving rfoe on occasion to Lleptomanic 
activities. Psychiatric examination proved, however, that he was a 
true fetichist, obtaining sexual satisfaction from observing 
and manipulating leather articles. As a child he had exhibited a 
number of neurotic symptoms, but his adult mental organization 
w’as of a more unstable pattern, showing some reactions of 
a schizoid type, i.e., he exhibited some traits closely resembling 
some of the s^-mpfoms of adolescent (schizophrenic) insanity. In 
short, socially regarded he \ns a true kleptomaniac: from the 
psychological standpoint he was a sexual pervert wth marked 
mental instability. 

To complete this brief clinical survey of the problem I would 
remind you that although by far the greater proportion of sexual 
disorders do not concern the law, in that they consist mostly of 
sexual inhibitions of a purely private nature, impotence, frigiA’ty 
and the like, there are certain cases of sexual disorder which, 
although in no sense perversions, nevertheless come under the 
attention of juvenile courts. Since the passing of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Acts, the law has thro^vn its net wider than ever 
before and has set up two categories which include a number ot 
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cases of sexual maladaptation. These are respectively children 
*in need of care or protection* and children and adolescents out 
of control’. If time permitted, it would be interesting to study the 
social implications of these Uvo categories. The distinction between 
the two groups is, for example, a tacit admission of the duties of 
the State in certain cases. But although the term 'out of control 
suggests that a factor of social expediency is the final diagnostic 
standard, the sexual cases included in both groups prove that 
psychologically there is no very accurate distinction betw'cen them. 
A great number of ‘out of control' cases are simply pubescents who 
for one reason or another (usually lack of proper sexual upbring- 
ing) have been unable to weather the storm of oncoming adult 
sexuality and have manifested this weakness by a certain amount of 
refractoriness to social conditioning. It is, by the way, a good rule 
to regard most outbursts of sporadic violence or anti-social 
conduct as a sign of weakness rather than of strength. On the 
other hand, amongst cases ‘In need of care or protection* come a 
number of minors who, because of bad family conditions and/or 
‘bad’ company, are thought not only to need care or protection 
but to require preventive supervision lest they should take later to 
disorderly forms of conduct. This apprehension is not entirely 
without foundation. Amongst these two groups are to be found 
those ‘larval’ prostitutes who, having tasted some of the rebellious 
joys of impulsive conduct, may come under the influence of older 
and more experienced ‘professionals’, and graduate as confirmed 
prostitutes. But these cases are in a small minority. By far the 
largest proportion of these groups are simply cases of pubertal 
and adolescent maladjustment readily amenable to psychological 
guidance or treatment. 


The Extent of the Problem 

Two points remain to be considered : the extent of the problem 
of s^al disorder and the possibilities of successful treatment. As 
^ prevalence of sexual disorders I regret to say that such 
omaal records as exist are of little scientific value: they record 
merely the number of charges and convictions. In any case there is 
tt e or no ^scrimination between different types coming within 
e ®rgw diagnostic groups. Indeed it is significant of the moral 
las o t e aw that a substantial group of homosexual offences are 
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pigeon-holed under the euphcanistic caption of ‘unnatural offences’. 
Even if we were to add the number of ‘suspects' knorni to the 
police, we tvould stili have no accurate measure of the problem, ft 
is obvious that, in the case of homosexuality at any rate, few 
persons of discretion need come in conflict Viith the law, particu- 
larly in the larger dties where homosexual groups can afford their 
members protection from blackmailers and police alike. Naturally 
this does not 2pp)y to cases tn which it is an essential condition of 
satisfaction that the sexual object should be a stranger. Moreover, 
even amongst the cases cliaiged, a high proportion have evidently 
some unconscious need for punishment, since they take the most 
absurd and unnecessary risks, leading sooner or later to detection. 
All we can say of the incidence of sexual disorder is that it is 
certainly much greater than cither court statistics or prirate 
medical records would suggest.* The ‘successful’ pervert is rarely 
caught and rarely consults a medical psychologist. As a matter of 
interest, during the year 1954, only 7,647 cases were charged trith 
sexual offences throughout England and Wales. Of these, 2,298 
were cases of indecent exposure; 2,625 were homosexual offences 
and 2,274 were heterosexual offences (assaults, 'defilements’, etc.). 
The number of ofiences by prostitutes nas r 1,518. 7 n passing tve 
may note that, although prostitution is not generally regarded as a 
sexual abnormalit)*, there is conclusive mdenre that a Urge 
number of prostitutes, both young and experienced, not only 
suffer from emotional and intellectual bacfc\«rdness, but exhibit 
many signs of unconscious mental conflict.® 

By way of comparison, of an annual average of 523 cases recom- 
mended to the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.) during the yeare 
1952-3-4, 24-28 per cent tvere sexual offences. It should be rcalired, 
of course, tliai the cases sent to the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.) are 
already selected by the courts or other interested parties. The 
distribution was as follmvs : 


‘ According to the Ki>tjeySun^‘.37 P^r cent of the total male jKipub- 
tion of the U.S.A. haveaf least some ovtrt homos^l rtpcnwYce 
adolescence and old age. Fifty per cent of tfl aingle males of 35 
have overt homosexual eiperieiice after adolescence. 
iR tAe Hwrum Male, by Kinsey. Tomeroy and Martin. Philsdelpht* • 
W. B. Saunders. 1949. pp- 630-5*)- . 

» See Tht Ptythopalhelozy ofFrcibunm. (pp. 244 - 67 ;- 
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Annual averages for the years 1^52, i^ 53 > ^954 
Offence Age Group 

7-14 14-17 17-21 21 and Total 
over 


Exhibitionism 

I 

5 

4 

36 

46 

Homosexuality 

I 

S 

7 

54 

67 

Heterosexual offences 

0 

5 

2 

7 

14 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 


2 

15 

13 

97 

127 


The Possibilities of Treatment 


Coming now to the results of psychological treatment of sexual 
offenders, it may be of interest to record first of all the after- 
history of the case of leather fctichism already described. Tlus was 
highly satisfactory. It wslS originally recommended that the 
patient should undergo prolonged and intensive psychotJierapy, 
but owing to extrinsic causes it was impossible to cany' out this 
recommendation. Ne\'erthelcss, the careful exploration of his case 
brought him under favourable psychological influences - a fact of 
some significance in estimating the importance of a psychological 
examination. Shortly afterwards he made a successful marriage 
and as far as can be ascertained has remained free from his patho- 
logical compulsions up the present time. It must be emphasized, 
however, that by no means all sexual disorders are amenable to 
psychological treatment. The roost favourable group is naturally 
that of ‘pubertal sexual stress’: in these cases the most dramatic 


changes can be brought about by simple sexual instruction and 
enlightenment preferably combined with advisory contact vrith the 
parents. Apart from tWs it is generally true to say that the younger 
the case the more effective the result of psychological treatment. 
\yhere the sexual perversion has been fully organized and prac- 
tised over a prolonged period, the outcome is much more uncer- 
toin. Only in cases where there is a definite ‘will to recovery’ can 
favourable results be anticipated. Even so, there is no certain 
guarantee of ‘cure’. On the other hand, there are a number of 
sexua perverts -who, after passing through a lengthy phase of 
^rverse prance, become spontaneously heterosexual. This 
h^pe^ usually between the ages of 34-44. Apart from this, the 
general mental condition of many advanced cases is such that 
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psychological treatment is called for irrespective of whether the 
sexual compulsion is likely to be resolved or not. Some recent 
investigations carried out at the Portman Clinic (I.S.TJi.) by the 
Research Fellow, Mary Woodward, on the records of 113 homo- 
sexual offenders discharged during the t\vo years 1952-53 illustrate 
the points mentioned above. Almost 9 per cent of the cases were 
under 17 years of age and 48 per cent were aged from 17-30 
years. In 40 per cent of the cases homosexuality was more domi- 
nant and in 25 per cent heterosexuality was more dominant; 35 
per cent were equally attracted to both sexes. In 38 per cent of the 
cases homosexuality had manifested itself before the age of 15, and 
in another 23 per cent between 15 and 19. The condition was 
accompanied by manifest signs of mental disorder or defect in 
46 per cent of the cases. TTic prognosis was good in 31 per cent, 
fair in 32 percent, doubtfulin23 percent and poor in 14 percent. 
The greater the degree and orgaruzation of homosexual activity 
the worse was the prognosis. Of the cases treated (mainly by 
paycho-therapy) 44 per cent had no homosexual urges at the end of 
treatment; 26 per cent, retained their homosexual urges but 
achieved discretion or consaous control; just over 7 per cent wre 
unchanged. Dis&rual cases did much better than exclusively 
homosexual cases : 5 1 per cent of the former, but none of the latter, 
lost their urges.^ 

Particularly in homosexual perversions it is necessary to esti- 
mate the respective significance of constitutional and of develop- 
mental factors. The stronger the constitutional factor the less 
liiely is resolution possible by psychotherapemic means. In any 
case it is unreasonable to e-xpect that, even in favourable cases, the 
improvement will necessarily be immediate or permanent. It is 
in the nature of compulsions that even under treatment they are 
repeated at often regular intervals. Jt is too readily assumed by the 
courts that because an offence is repealed during treatment the case is 
therefore to he tcrillen off as a failure suitable only for condign 
tueatares of piioiihffiefit. Jf is no more reasonable to expect magical 

' Fiem the Appendix to « memorandum presented to the Departmental 
Committee on Homosetoul Offences and ProsUtulion by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the I.S.T.D. and the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.) 195s, publish^ 
later as a pamphlet entitled The Proldan of UmosexuaHty. edited by 
Edn-ard Glover, I.S.T.D. Publications, X 9 S 7 - See also Mary ^Voodv^•Brd: 
Briuy. Delinq., 9, 44, 1958. 
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cures of sexual disorders by psychological means than to expect 
immediate recovery from chronic rheumatism on the administra- 
tion of appropriate drugs. 

Here then is a convenient point at tvhich to consider the medico- 
legal aspects of sexual abnormality. And here too it is nccessaiy 
to remind the reader that, since the calendar of criminal offences is 
dra^vn up by law and presumably embodies the moral and sodal 
consensus of the time, any conclusions that arc advanced here arc 
liable to be upset by those changes in the moral and social con- 
sensus which reach the Statute BooL For example, some weighty 
evidence has recently been brought before the Departmental 
Committee on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution' in support 
of the recommendation that homosexuality between consenting 
adults and between consenting inlnorB should not be regarded as 
an offence unless it is associated with criminal •riolencc or undue 
influence. \Vhen we speak of the social aspects of sexual disorder 
we must not assume that these are fixed. The sodal and legal 
reaction to homosexuality, for example, is a combination of those 
early moral and religious codes which in their time formed the 
basis of ecclesiastical law, with the popular prejudices that have 
been embedded for many centuries in our criminal code and 
common law. Public opinion on this matter is of three orders : the 
prqudiced and intolerant reaction of those who have a violent 


aversion to homosexuality, the more complaisant attitude of those 
who are tolerant of it and the neutrality of a large middle group 
whose members tend to treat the matter with passing lodty. Yet 
although, as we have seen, roughly one half of the cases examined 
belong to the group of ‘pathological’ cases, we cannot ignore the 
fact that the others are so constitutionally predisposed or organized 
tlwt neither therapeutic nor punitive measures will alter this 
dis^ition. In instances it h clear that there is no answer 
to homosexuality save increased tolerance on the part of the in- 
to erant poup which has so far played an undue part in the shaping 
o our law. Should then the recommendation put before the 
Uepa^ental Committee ultimately be given legal sanction, the 
comi nations advanced below would require appropriate revision j 
alA^gh of c«wrse the needs of the ‘pathological’ group would still 
cdl forojpn.«d and manded measures of treaSnenJ. 
j ^ . general reservations we return to the question of 
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recidivism. If recidivism is to be expected during the treatment 
cases, it is clear that the law must display some 
of the patience expected from eveiy physician who deals %vitb 
chronic ailments. The principle of exercising discretion, however, 
must be formulated in such a way that the psychologist’s efforts 
are encouraged wthout weakening the social proscriprion of the 
offence. The possible complications arising in this connection arc 
interestingly illustrated by a recent case in which the carrying of 
firearms proved to be part of a compulsive system. Actually the 
habit was part of a childish ritual to which no social risks were 
attached. The patient never carried ammunition and would not 
have hurt a fly. Psychologically speaking it would have been 
desirable to permit this patient to continue the practice for some 
time. Yet, as you can well imagine, no court could have been 
expected to countenance such enlightened and, in this particular 
case, safe procedure. 

I have singled out this point because I do not wish to give the 
impression that psychologists ignore the difficulties tvith which 
those who make or administer the law are faced. Psychology and 
the law, although they have much more in common than either 
physicians or lawyers suspect, are bound to come to loggerheads 
sometimes. And for the simple reason that whereas the thera- 
peutic psycholopst is concerned primarily with the mental disorder 
of his patient, the law is concerned to protect the rights of sodety 
as a whole, that is to say, rights of any person or institution with 
which the patient may come in contact Obviously this is a situa- 
tion’ calling for concessions on both sides. Successful psycho- 
therapy of delinquents includes recognition by the patient of the 
reasonableness of sodal order (provided aJivays it is reasonable and 
not a product of superstition) ; successful administration of the law 
involves some recognition of its own psychological limitations. 
There are, of course, occasions when compromise is not possible; 
in the case of persons who have periodic impulses to make sexual 
assaults on strangers it is obvious that, unless they can be rapidly 
cured, sodety must be protected by segregating the oSender, even 
if it were desirable that his treatment should be carried out under 
ambulant conditions, i.e., living at home and voluntarily attending 
a psychological clinic. These and similar dilemmas frequenuy 
arise during the work of the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D,). The 
policy in such instances is first to state what, from the psycho- 
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logical point of view, would be the ideal course, and then to make 
practical suggestions as to how the various compromises might be 
effected. The final decision obviously is a matter for the court. It 
must be recognized that the aims of the law are not and never can 
be identical tvith those of medical psychology. The law court 
cannot become the exclusive preserve of the medical psychologist 
for the simple reason that it is itself a product of the inevitable and 
unending conflict between the instincts of the individual and the 
needs of the group. 

It follows from these considerations that the problem of treat- 
ment or prevention of sexual offences must be approached from 
two angles, from the point of view of sexual pathology and from the 
point of view of social expediency. As I have already pointed out, 
by establishing the category ‘in need of care or protection’, 
sodety had admitted its responsibilities for one particular social 
group. There is no good reason why this ‘protecting* principle 
should not be applied to pathological groups. And since it is w'ell 
established that in a large majority of instances outbreaks of 
sexual disorder can be prevented by proper upbringing, it is 
clearly the duty of society to use every means at its disposal to 
provide suitable sexual instruction for parents, child nurses, 
teachers, club leaders, in short, for all who are in a position to 
influence the mental development of the child. Next to the actual 
psycholo^cal treatment of young children already showing signs 
of se^al disorder, this is the best means of prevention. The effect 
of suitable upbringing and preventive treatment would, of course, 
be greatly enhanced if all sources of serious mental strain during 
cmldhwd were reduced. For there is more than a little evidence to 
8 ow that many non-sexual emotional strains may induce instab- 
ihty m psycho-sexual development. 


Socicty’s Responsibility 

Reg^ding the actual handling of sexual offenders, there is one 
sexual disorder is in the 
j nty o mrtances a fonn of mental illness. It follows that 
shouU be psychologically 
mart Ae^ of receiving psychological treat- 

proposition I would add that xoherever 
^ treatment should be carried out by 
P^ ologuts teko are not officially connected xoith the court. 
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Whenever possible, the patient should be allowed to live at his 
own home wth or without probationary control, and, unless his 
existing occupation is psychologically unsuitable, encouraged to 
follow his usual employment. ^Vhere the treatment recommended 
is intensive, involving frequent contact \vith his phj’sician, 
probationary supervision should be waired. When, in the interests 
of public safety, temporary segregation is essential, this should be 
in an institution where expert ps)‘cholo^cal aid is available. Under 
existing conditions this would involve residence at an in*paUcnt 
psychiatric centre but not, of course, in any department where 
border-line or certified insane cas^ are admitted. In evwy case 
before even temporary' measures of compulsory segregation are 
decided upon, the possibility of partial segregation should be 
considered. In privately treated cases rcqumng supervision it is 
often possible to achieve satisfactory results by 'pla^g the 
patient on parole in a country foster home: but this sbouW be 
within easy reach of a psychiatric cenue. to fact, it is not d^cult 
to draw up an 'ascending scale' of supervision from probationary 
control up to temporary segregation. Only when aU th»e m^ures 
have failed to effect improvement is there any justification for 
dealing with the offender as a pubUc nuisance. In any case, it 
should be recognised that imprisonment of seiual offenders is not 
only a confession of failure on the part of soacty bu in 
habitual and incorrigible offenders an incitement 
And there is every reason to believe th« if, on the fire ’ . 

sexual delinquent were given appropnate treatmen , ^ 

of incorrigible offenders would be reduced to a negbgible figure. 

* A full discussion of the us« and «bus« 
treatment is beyond the effect; 

monly advanced in favour of the pracu^ is that it may 

but if is also held by some 

render the prisoner more by the shame of im- 

either because the offender has been strencth of the 

prisonment. or because he has Even 

social authority with wWch his offence h ^ , treatment of delin- 

some of d„,se%ecrsli.n msr 

quency are ready to agree tlwt ®"^^J^fcounsel on this matter can 

bethelasteffective resource. Some confi^ot CO 

scarcely be avoided since the aimso • -.pyjggTegationinthc 

punishment or deterrence to f””P“^^rt|^aIthough ready to admit ^e 
interests of society. The aupervision. main- 

necessity in some cases of segregation and compulsory supe ^ 
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Apart from this there is a good deal to be said for reforming the 
present system of charging sexual offenders. Sodety is entitled to 
protect itself against acts of public indecency, but is not entitled to 
‘punish’ psychological disorder. The power of the court over the 
reddivist could be amply maintained through a ‘contempt of 
court’ sj’stem. As in the case of prostitutes, sexual perverts could 
be charged with offences against public decenqr. But instead of 
imposing fines or periods of imprisonment the offender could be 
bound over on set terms of treatment and supervision. The com- 
mission of subsequent offences would then constitute contempt of 
court. The penalties for contempt of court, however, would be 
suspended imtil all efforts at treatment had failed- 
But even if the most enlightened reforms of this sort were 
effected, sodety could not thereby absolve itself from the res- 
ponsibility of putting its own house in order. The majority of 
penal codes are based on the tadt assumption that sodety, like the 
cu^omer, is always right, that its calendar of offences and a 
pnori its moral codes have an absolute authority and justification. 
This proposition will not bear a moment’s inspection. The black 
market offences which most reflective dtizens rightly regard as 
anti-sodal are merely an indication that some peace-time inccn- 
livK^ are inappropriate in war-time. In peace-time, identical 
actirities are regarded as signs of business acumen and valued 
accordingly. To come nearer to our subject, it is still an offence to 
attrapt to commit suidde. This is manifestly absurd. Sodety by 
ending its authority to the certifidation of the insane has already 


meth^ of supervision and segregaUon should be deter- 
by tbepsycholo^cal needs of the offender. As regards the most com- 
^ces, viz., exhibitionism and homosexuality, treatment by 
doubt mnnv fT * counsel of despair than a rational method. No 
order for would prefer a sentence of imprisonment to an 

a tSu^ residrace at a psychiatric institution ; but that is less 

mental hosnk^*° ® reflection on the organization of 

STtrt ^ expected until psychiatric 

disorders In meet the special needs of non-certifiable mental 

W interesting to record that of twenty- 

■who contributed^^ ‘^8**?’“ “‘i treatment of delinquency 

as places where suitabflity of prisons 

regarded them as^SS vf ^ ninete« 

cases only* and onr • u ** mjtable, one as suitable *in certain 
dum, loc, dt.) ®* suitable nor unsuitable. (See Merooran- 
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done aJJ that is necessary to strengthen the hand of the psychiatrist 
alone Js m a position to deal with the depressive psychoses. 
The time is now ripe to develop simibr lines of policy in the case of 
sexual offenders. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not 
recommending the certification of chronic sexual offenders. I am 
merely suggesting that sexual offences are not to be regarded as 
outbreaks of the old Adam in us, and therefore a matter for 
punishment, but that they are mental disorders and therefore the 
concern of the mental spedalist. Society can best protect itself by 
handing these cases over to the psycho*therapeutist, merely 
reinforcing his authority in the rare instances where varying 
degrees of restriction are unavoidable. Admittedly wc must also 
impose safeguards to prevent any abuse of authority by the mental 
specialist. The safeguards imposed on the certification of the in- 
sane can, mutatis mutandis, be applied to the treatment of sexual 
offenders and thereby secure the liberties of the normal subject. In 
short, the law must recognize its own shortcomings and with a 
good grace invoke the aid and reinforce the authority of those 
educational and psychological authorities whose training qualifies 
them to deal with mental abnormalities. 

But the matter does not end here. It is a well'established fact 
that although many sexual disorders are a sign of emotional 
backwardness and although some are assodalcd also tvith a degree 
of intellectual backwardness, in a great number of instances the 
cultural standards and ethical codes of sexual offenders arc of a 
very high order. This is particularly true in the case of the homo- 
sexual. On the other hand, the moral codes enforced by sodety also 
show a degree of backwardness which, if examined closely enough, 
can be traced back to the superstitious codes, rituals and taboos 
first imposed by our prehistoric ancestors. Compared with the in- 
dividual, sodety normally exists In a state of regression. It is 
regressive not only in its impulses but in its methods of controlling 
impulse. Prudery, moralistic indignation and an urge to punish 
arc infallible signs of a backward outlook. By the same token they 
are signs that we all have within us the urgm to sexual misconduct 
which we are quick to reprobate and punish in others. It would 
do us a world of good, and at the same time a^wd the infliction of 
untold miseries on, sometimes, highly sensitive individual^ if we 
could bring ourselves to regard the aberrant sexual behaviour of 
adults in the same way as tolerant understanding parents regard the 
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first upnishes of infantile love, aiudet}*, envy, riv'alry and hate. 
By this I do not imply that the individual should not be given full 
protection from the unsoHdted aggression of others, whether that 
aggression be sodal or sexual Society is after all the instrument of 
man ; one of its particular functions is to afford him protection from 
the egocentricities and eccentricities of his fellow men. But I do 
Very definitely imply that the ‘normal* indiridual, to whom codes 
of decency are ndther a temptation nor a burden, should realize 
how much he has in common with those who suffer from aberrant 
impuls^ Once he grasps this fact it is not so hard to see that sexual 
aberration calls for appropriate treatment, not for an immediate 
application of penal clauses whidi, more often than not, a ggr av a te 
the problem instead of resolving h. 



PART n 

THE PROBLEM 'OF MALE HOMOSEXUALITY 

[1940^9] 

i. DIAGNOSIS AND CLASSIFICATION 

Although one of the ambitions of the clinical psychologist is to 
produce a classification of mental disorders in which the various 
groups can be distinguished and at the same time correlated on the 
basis of their etiology, there are times when by -ivay of respite 
from this task he is tempted to the sdentiiically dangerous courses 
of generalization. In the light of his e.Tperierce of the classical 
symptom-fonnations (the neuroses and the psychoses), of dis- 
orders of character and of a multitude of inhibitions and perver- 
sions of se.vufll and social function, he cannot help ^voodenng 
sometimes whether amongst the pl^ora of contributory causes 
he discovers there is not one dynamic and deemve psycho-patho’ 
logical factor common to all mental disorders. 

For 3 number of reasons the psycho-analyst cannot avoid being 
pulled in both these directions. On the one Jiand his theories of 
mental development wWch postulate a sequence of infantile 
phases of libido development together with corresponding phases 
of development of aggressive impulses and the cHnical assumption 
of a series of ^fixation points' which determine the level of regres- 
sion of the libido of aggressive impulses and of the ego during 
illness and consequently the form of symptoms, incline him to 
look for specific etiologies characteristic of different tj-pcs of 
mental disorder. And in any case his mctapsychological te^nique 
of examination whereby he investigates in tum'the dynamic, the 
economic and the structural aspects of any giren symplom- 
fbrmation docs not fend itself to the Koiatfon of eac-factor elh- 
logics. 

On the other hand Freud's earher formulations on mental 
disorder were based on the assumption of a kernel complex of an 
unconscious nature. Although the existence of this 'Oedipus 
complex’ was established through study of psj'cho-ncuroso and of 
dreams and gave rise later to the gcneialiratioa that hj-steria had a 
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Rpccific relation to tlic fatiUy rcprwion of the infantile genital 
Oedipus situation, it ^\as not long before tlie influence of this 
kernel complex was demonsinted in conditions ranging from slips 
of the tongue and mild inhibitions to the most grave of the psy* 
choscs. lliis gave rise to a certain stereotyping of etiological 
factors s\hich can still be observed in prc?-cnl day anaUtical 
communications. To be sure, a degree of claitlciiy wtls introduced 
by Freud’s distinction of two phases of the Oedipus complex, a 
positive (lieteroscxual) and a negative (or homosexual). Still 
later he strengthened the foundations of a system of difTcrcntial 
etiologies by 8.aying that tlie Oedipus phase could !>c extended to 
include all the libidinal and aggressive relations of the infant to its 
parents. T his obviously allow^ ample scope for difTercnli.ition of 
rncntal disorders in terms of the depth and spread of their regres- 
sion to difTcrent pluses of Ocdip.il desclopment. 

Isevcrthcless tlicrc were still strong arguments in favour of 
«tablishing a onc-facior etlolog)* of menul disorder, in particular 
the desirability of correlating infantile phases of dct’clopmcnl with 
phases ot racial dcvtlopmcnt. To be sure these racial theories were 
srgely hypothetical but it seemed psycho-biologically plausible 
to regard tlic infantile Oedipus complex as a repetition in the 
individual of phases of prc-lustoric organization when. It was 
suppow , the incest taboo was first csl.nbHshcd and consequently 
When homosexuality offered an outlet to inljibited males. In this 
respect the genital Oedipus situation could be considered to have 
peatcr dynamic influence on mental development and therefore 
th// Jniportant part in psychopathology than, for example, 

represents a charaeter- 
nmv .r °"8'nally. social human crisis. In other words, what is 
nrohlem extensive complex, was once a social 

and a host of7ohSns"m law^' "'“'.“"‘‘'B" 
circles interest the valuation in psycho-analytical 

in classical genital Oedipus complex 

or late by different observers to early 

infantile ego formation^T 

the importance of th.' ^servers indeed have discounted 
a tertiary phenomenon O'd'pus situation by rating it M 

• But on the whole the balance of analytic 
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could survive without the freed energy derived from the desexu- 
alization of these instincts. For this reason alone the problem oj 
tmconscious homosexuality is of vital importance to the clinical 
eriminologist, and should be also to the forensic sociologist. For it 
can scarcely be denied that the phenomenology of criminal 
conduct points to a teeakness in the forces of social cohesion and co- 
operation whereby more primitive (narcissistic and ego-centric) 
impulses are able to escape repression and to obtain relatively 
unimpeded outlet. We might indeed go so far as to S£^ that a 
OTminal group is one in which the unconsdous homosexual 
impulses have given rise to friction rather than to co-operation. 


Definitions and Disttnctions 

^ It is therefore essential when approaching the problem of 
manifest homosexuality’ to preserve a clear distinction not only 
between this fonn of actual sexual perversion and 'unconsdous 
homosescuality’, but betw'een 'unconsdous homosexuality’ and 
la^t homosexuality*. 'Unconsdous homosexuality’ is used, 
rather loo^ly, to designate an important phase of mental develop- 
ment, during which the sexual instincts of the child are directed 
pre ommantly to family imagos of the same sex. It is dynamically 

sense that the impulses are held in control by 

For til' °^^^^*?“^°^'''’^'‘^^^h*mostimportantisrcpres3ion. 

^ referred to as 'repressed homo- 

distino^ Usage is liable to blur the 

■^.monlwween unconsdous* and 'latent' homosexuality, 
'manifest* ^°"*®s«^ality wll give rise later to 

constitutional depends on a number of factors: (a) 

mental factoA%,rdCT environ- 

divided accordinlto- m 

and the natural /if * e * and quality of the instincts 

tion of pre-eenits/ insUnctual fixations. Thus a combina- 

thc same sex mav if” Impulses directed to the parent of 

instinct at rdnforccd lead to a fixation of 

nature of identificafionTMT^'T^^^’^^^'^'^^’''^^^'^ 
ego and super-eao fixatinn^^ *ntrojections. which contribute to 
or a maternal suner^n arrests, e.g. a mother identification 
position ; (-il the contribute to a homosexual predis- 

^^'^rges of instinct arl,'” of wntrol of unconsdous homosexual 
by various unconscious mechanisms 
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in particular, repression, projection and sublimation. Fauity 
repression or insufficient sublimation wiU predispose to manifest 
homosexuality. 

Should these various factors operate harmoniously to produce 
an effective unconscious non-conflicting balance of instincts, no 
predisposition to manifest homosexuality may be e.tpectcd. ^VTien, 
however, either the insU'nciual cathexes or the infantile object 
choitt or the ego-formations are markedly homosexual a pre- 
dispositiofi is formed which, given any increase in cathexis (charge^, 
will lead to faulty repression or to failure to sublimate adequately, 
or both. 

Even so this not give rise to 'manifest' homosexuality. For 
example, an exaggeration of homosexual (non-erotic) character 
formations may result; or a psycho-neurosis or psychosis may 
develop : or again abnormal behanour of an anti-social kind may 
ensue. Further increase in homosexual cathexis «, however, 
liable to produce a condition of ’latent’ homosexuality, which, 
given more massive breakdown of regression, will lead to the 
breakthrough of erotic homosexual impulse, i.e. to a ‘manifest 
homosexual perversion* which either wholly or partly cxeroses 
primacy over whatever erotic Impulses may be characteristic of 
the period. This breakthrough may be transient, sporadic or 
continuous, in which last case we may expect the gradual dewlop- 
ment of an ‘organired’ homosexual perversion. It is of course 
possible to use the term ‘latent’ or ‘repressed’ as a synonym for 
'unconsaous homosexua/ity*, but in ihst case we should have to 
pre-empt such terms as ‘larval’ or ‘occult’ to designate those 
homosexual tendendes which unconsciously have already taken 
a perverse direction and arc capable, given a suitable stimulus, of 
breaking into consdousness. 

While in prindple this dew implies that the ultimate determining 
factors in manifest homosexuaUty arc psychological and develop- 
mental, it does not exdudc the effect either of constitutional or of 
predpitating factors, W'fuch have to be assessed in each case. It 
docs, however, imply that manifest hom^uaiity occurring from 
mid-adolcsccnce onwards is due to a disturbance in the normal 
unconscious balance of instinct and inhibition. does not 
permit us to say that all manifest homosexuality is a disease. 

The standards of disease are ciinical standards, ^d the fact Uut 
the vast majority of manifest homosexuals are neither detected by 
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the law nor disposed to seek profe^ional advice (i.e. live on terms 
%vith their manifest psycho-sexual system) would prevent any 
such categorization. In any case it is quite unpermissible to refer 
to manifest homosexuality as a ‘neurosis’. It does not have the 
structure of a neurosis. At best .it might be described as the 
‘equivalent’ of a neurosis, although even that usage is too restricted, 
for in some cases manifest homosexuality serves to preserve the 
individual from a psychosis. 


Crimikolocical Implications 

It follows from these preliminary considerations that the existing 
standpoint of British law, viz. that ‘manifest’ homosexuality 
whether it be practised in public or in private is a criminal oflfence, 
is to say the least of it, a socially biased and sectional view of a 
larger problem which strikes to the roots of human organization, 
enters into every human relationship, provides the energy for many 
° cultural activities, oils the wheels of human society yet 
which, under certain circumstances is responsible for many of the 
ay-to-day frictions that disturb friendly communications between 
men, between women and between men and women, plays a 
prepon crating part in war-readiness' and finally is capable of 
isrupung the human mind, giving rise to a multitude of mental 
disturbance and disorders from mental unhappiness to persecu- 
orj insanity. To amplify this last point: excessive ‘unconscious 
been advanced by psycho-analysts to account 
j • pJays a part in some forms of 

states; it is an important factor in 
it is found in psycho-neurotic 
be a snnrrv. obsessional state) ; it was discovered to 

disordem 1 resistance in the analysis of characlerological 


psyciiia^*^ surprising that a sharp clevage exists between 
I«}chiatry and the law on the criminal status of homosexuality. 

19+7. SaJim orutpadjum, Allen & Unwin, 3rd edition, 

rj* * 932 . 13; rep^u^^;'^ Drag-Addiction', fnt.y. Ptyefio-Aruil., 
/’orS.^wTllv ^n-tlopnunt of Mind, Stlecttd 
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Most psyehiatrisis experienced in the study of homosexuality hold 
that manifest homosexuality tclsen practised in private beUeeen 
consenting partners of the age of i8 {some Kould say iG) is a sexual 
disorder^ not a crime. The psychiatrist agrees, however, that it may 
be associated with infractions of leptimatc social law, as when it 
involves practice in public (offences against decency), or when 
it leads to the use of violence, or seduction of minors* or again, 
when it is associated with theft, swindling and blackmail. 

At this point an interesting problem in etiology arises. Some of 
the infractions, c.g. public indecency or seduction of minors are 
clearly part of the clinical picture of the manifest perversion, 
involving respectively cxhibiiionistic mechanisms and a spedal 
type of object choice. But it is not so clear that others arc on the 
same etiological level as the manifest perversion, as can be shewn 
by the analysis of some thieves and blackmailers who arc not 
manifestly homosexual but are found to haw strong unronsdous 
tendencies. As for the use of violence^ study of sadistic cri™” 
shews that the offenders in question arc often psychopatM. And 
psychopathy can very definitely be traced to uneonsnoM factors. 
Moreover it can frequently be observed that tl>e eonsa^ conflict 
associated triih manifest homosexuality it not due solely to the 
manifest sexual activity hut it derived from conflict ever the wwea- 
scious homosexual matrix from tchkh the mamfest pervem^ enset. 

These arguments are strongly reinforced by the consjdcnuon 
that, despite prison statistics regarding the cnmmal 
manifest homosexuals, the vast majonty * 

given to criminal conduct. If iherrforc we confine 
criminal bcliaviour assoaated wth luanffcst . 

conclusion would seem to be that homo- 

to the existence of pathogenic (rdnforced) un^scous homo- 
sexuality as to tlic practice of the manifest pervcnion. ... 

hnvc an important bearing on the natom 

logical treatment of man.reathomos^ ^^>^^P^j 

return; in the meantime wc i» but 

contentions of this essay, viz. that mam ---.{jtute a »nb- 

one end-rcsult of the activity of forces that constitute a m 

^S^ThePnblmcflltMosexwdity.e^ttdhrtdi'rti^Olorer.. 

LLJ>.. London. liS.TX). Publicanoni. i957. 

* See Section IV, I’r. H, this.roliane. 
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stantial part of the instinctual heritage of the race and give rise to 
at least as many if not more creative and social processes as they do 
to destructive and anti-social manifestations. 


Clinical Aspects 

Having stated categorically the view that manifest homo- 
sexuality, practised in private between consenting adults or late 
adolescents, should not be regarded as a crime, a view incidentally 
which until 1885 impUdt in the laws of this country (it still 
applies to female homosexuals) and which if gh'en effect would 
eliminate from the forensic calendar a substantial number of 
homosexual 'offences’, we must for the time being resign ourselves 
to the existing ruling of the law that male homosexuality is an 
unqualified cr iminal offence, and proceed to a brief outline of its 
clinical manifestations and variations. 


Incidence and Age Disinbiition 

Apart from the fact that statistics on the manifest aspects of any 
onn of se^ality and a forticri of ‘criminal’ sexuality based on 
questionnaires and brief interviers-s or correspondence are 
notoriously untrustworthy, it would seem that they are used 
requen y to advance one of the propagandist aims of the homo- 
refonner, \t 2. to show that bomoseauality far front 
E a comparatively rare form of 'unnatural vice’, is su^ciently 
rostra to Ik regarded almost as a ‘natural’ form of sexual 

sSSSr “= to be relied on. 

Muld be regarded as a continuum from complete hetero- 
A"d even the more con- 
thc adult ^ ^ pec eent to to per cent of 

one.' indicate that the problem is not a negligible 

•tatisrieal enter into prolonged discussion of the 

of adult manifeat hfvmni r „ ^ various assessments of the prevalence 

high and low estimates or *11 if we were to strike a mean between 

Kinsey estimates (cjf #v.» — P**' rnargin of error in the 

at least some ovm age of puberty 

thatonernaleoutefsnomT^^?*f*^^ experience ending in orgasm: or 
e*perience or reaction* r i>2S had or will have homo- 

»6 and 55), the facta would i ** !***^ y®®” between the ages of 

pteralent and that only • tmaii manifest homosexuality is widely 

* «mall proporuon of ease* are detected and coo- 
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Such a naturalistic generalization would, however, ignore the 
facts on the one hand that homosexuality is but one of many 
perversions and on the other that even the so-called normal fore- 
pleasure of heterosexual coitus comprises many activities wWch if 
isolated from the end-aim of coitus and magnified could justifiably 
be regarded as deviations , various forms of kissing, for example, a 
great variety of manual manipulations, and of course anal inter- 


course. 

^Vhat we really need to know about incidence is: (a) the type 
of homosexuality; (i) its persistence, e.g. episodic, sporadic, 
recurrent or organized; (c) in each case the age of distribution, 
e.g. date and duration of first manifestations, of recurrences, 
duration of persistent forms and; (d) in each case the quanfitative 
distribution of sexual interest as between homosexuality and other 
forms of perversion and between homosexuality and hetero- 
sexuaUty. These are precisely the figures we have not got m a 
clinically dependable and statistically accurate form. Under tb«e 
circumstances we have In the meantime no altemauvc to using the 
impressions formed regarding these matters by expenenced 


In thB case of homosenuality, for ctampk, proceei^ from 
Iho central assumption of 'unconsaous ■ ' 

psycho-analyst would oicpeot to find mani/ost bomi^al pra^ 
^ongst olu^on between the age of 3-4. " 
homosetraafity amongst obildren during the laten^ P^od ( 6 -.ob 
an increasing number of oases during pre-puboity (p-ra), » 


vieted. The most useful rf S 

number of detected homosexuals depends „uvious risks of detection 
police, nevertheless to the extent ^t th^ -nmoulsive or of a specially 
they institute a special group either of • compulsive or P 
masochistic character. ji.pnostic methods 

. Nsrarally Uses. vssT • <■"' “rSd ti;^ SvTo” sdvseuge 

and theories of the observer; on ti,e observer ts he 

over more meticulous suUsQcJ ,nd summates more 

Eoss .ions, discards weak or -T' * 
vita! factors ; so that after a time he i j. Another advantage is that 
clinical condition than can a ^ona’in older to seek eonfiros- 

he can debberately manipulate his *’1’^ . AithouKh statisticians have 

tion of the general “^‘'^'^-^ych^.nalysts have always done 

always looked askance at Ae based on the discrui^t- 

this 5 and in fact many of their theon general validity, 

ing analysis of but a few cases, have provea 
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of pubertal homosexuality, either sporadic or continuous, gradually 
diminishing towards mid adolescence, the appearance of organized 
adult forms from late adolescence onwards and aftenv'ards a 
plateau of organized homosexuality, persisting but gradually 
tapering off to the age of 38-40, after 40 a more marked drop. 
And that roughly speaking is what the psycho-analytical observer 
does find. To be sure he has to look for it and in particular to take 
with a grain of salt the considered denials regarding infantile 
sexuality which his adult patients will offer him in answer to 
diagnostic questions. In such cas^ he must fall back on the 


information obtained during an actual analysis. 

Even with an accurate statisrical rating it is necessary to make 
some clinical reservations regarding age incidence. For example, 
unless manifest homosexuality during the first five years takes an 
exaggerated form, liable to canalize later sexual conflicts it can be 
^ normal, or at least as a very uncertain indication that 
e child will become an organized homosexual in late adol- 
«cence or adult life. The same applies although to a lesser degree 
to myufest homosexuaUty during the latency period. As for 
sporadic ph«es of pubertal homosexuality the after-history of 
cases of public-school homosexuality also shews that after a few 
y«rs t e mamfestations may disappear and give place to normal 
crosexu urges. To be sure the history of homosexual episodes 
dtiTTiflt^ cannot be neglected, but its significance can usually be 
annlipfl ^ retrospect. This clinical correction should be 

homo^pvii IV. regarding the high rate of manifest 

homosext general population. The hard core of manifest 

mosexuahty hes in its organized adult or late adolescent forms. 


^ Clasnjication of Types 

variations^*f^^^^*°”* of homosexuality are subject to the following 
ho-osexuil impukes of the 
choice’ of ‘ impobe, and in the 

httmsemMty preset tif rtf 

degree of organization- *" frequency and in 

sexual) menST disordm accompanying (nom 

^-ariations in etiolomrt.1 f * ** convenient to add (d) 

treatment. S ™^tions in accessibiUty to 

sections. ° ^ dealt with in their appropriate 
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Before considering the first three of these groups it is necessary 
to refer to a controversy existing mainly in psycho-analytical circles 
on the nature of ‘bisexuality’. Strictly speaking this matter should 
be considered under the heading of etiology but as the term is 
commonly used when describing variations in the subject, aim and 
object of homosexual impulses it is convenient to consider the 
point here. 

Psycho-analysts generally attach considerable significance to the 
constitutional factor in all mental disorders, and in the case of 
homosexuality are accustomed to maintain that man is row- 
stitutionally bisexual. This docs not mean that they chscount 
in any way those psychological factors which are responsible for 
a pre-disposition to homosexual perversion. Quite the contrary; they 
go out of their way to eraphasbe precisely these developmental 
factors. Spme analysts, however, maintain that homosexuality as 
such is due wholly to psychological causes and that the assumption 
of a constitutional or hereditary bisexuality is unnecessary if not 


unwarranted. * • , j 

The controversy is largely 2 nosological one based on a resected 
vie^v of the nature of infantile sexuality. The cssena of infantile 
sexuality is its polymorphous (component) nature, and there can M 
no doubt that these componenu are consutuuonally 
and consequently vary in strength. And, as will be seen, ^ e iu 
and range of homoseiual aamlies includes most of the irfaoMe 
components. The psycho-geneddst inaintains, * 

essence of homosexuality lies in the choice of an ojec . 

sex, and that object choice develops along ^ ^hat 

lines, starting tvith early identificaUons. A thir “gum . 

the t^rm 'biseauality' is misleading, that the 
fest homosexuality tvith mmifest hetercBMtua ty . „y3] 

tlnuum from faintly heterosexual “’<* 
to predominandy heterosexual and family 
therefore it would seem that the oldmate eho.« of obje« 
is psychologically determined, this no 
infantile components that determine the general These 

degree of adfvity or pa«ivi^of^»HmpulsV,^^^^^^^^ 
may be accentuated or dinunishcd m . ^ statement 

their original force is constitutionaUy case 

that bisrS^allty is n« Lner. L in 

incapable of conclusive proof — per p* S* 
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psj’chological medicine, the most that can be done about a 
constitutional factor is to record it in the case-history.^ 


(a) Variations in Instinct, Aim and Object 

Where homosexual impulses alone exist these can be sub- 
divided in rough series into; (i) mainly active", (2) mainly passive 
and (3) mixed active-passive. The terms ^active’ and ‘passive* 
require careful definition. All instincts have a dynamic force and 
can therefore be described as ‘active’ : except after gratification they 
are rarely ‘passive* although they can fairly be described as 
^quiescent’, ‘Active* and ‘passive* as used to classify homosexual 
activities connote respectively ‘active* and 'passive* aims, corres- 
ponding to the ‘active’ aims of the male heterosexual and the 
passive* receptive aims of the female heterosexual. For this reason 
although the sexual aims of early infancy are in a general biological 
sense active and passive wthout necessarily connoting masculinity 
and femininity, it is in this last sense that they are most commonly 
applied to manifest homosexuality: c.g, in the practice of sodomy? 
where one partner is active and the other passive. Nevertheless 
m^y homosexual practices lend themselves to both designations 
and m fact the commonest forms of homosexuality are mixed 
active-pa«ive, as in mutual or alternating masturbation. In those 
^es -which, for convenience, we shall continue to call ‘bisexual’, 
the s^e tendencies are found, but -where the (‘active’) hetero- 
«nent is marked there is frequently an increase in the 
orms of homosexuality, although this is not without a 
° sigmfi^t exceptions, where the heterosexual com- 

predomi^mly'il!^^ homosacuJ component 

maniw • rather than an equal distribution of 

‘biscxuali™^^ * ** nearest to a real distinction of clinical 

ation in aim. Further investigation of the erotic aims of 

tends to factor is a bogey, which 

»lly backward or tn tl^py. Even in the case of constitution- 

excute for theraoeut;.. « ^h^ren it served for a long time as an 
the ptycfiolo^cal anueai^^" Only recently has it been recognised that 
deserving of treatmMi, * ^ tnental defect can be as profound and 
foot or undescended consequences of a club- 

homosexuality. * hypospadias. So tn the case of manifest 
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the homosexual impulses shews that these can also be classified in 
terms of the infantile components activated. These can be arranged 
in a behaviouristic sequence. Accosting only can be practised or 
the homosexual acti^dty can be Kmited to exposure or viewing 
only ; and these in turn can besubdividcd into mainly genital forms 
of viewing, or mainly excretory forms or mixed genito*cxcrctory 
forms as practised either in public urinals or secretly, as through 
spyholes drilled in lavatory avails. Next comes sexual petting with 
or without masturbation. Masturbation can be practised either in 
mutual form or in one-sided active forms. Next in order wme 
various forms of fellatio which is not only an oral-genital gratifica- 
tion but a homosexual equivalent of heterosexual coitus. 
crural coitus is also a heterosexual coitus equivalent, as is naturally 
anal intercourse or buggery. When we recall that buggery exists in 
a substantial number of heterosexual relationships (some say 
about 15 per cent), it wiU be seen that as regards erotic aim there is 
nothing to distinguish homosexual from heterose,Tua erouc 
practices save the absence of vaginal intercourse. Evm the ru i- 
mentao' male nipple can be used as a substitute for ^»«terosexu8l 
breast-play (nipple-mouth). In short, as might be expected, 
instincts derived from the various erotogenic zones can be mar- 
ahalled under primacy of homosexual object choice. 

In addition to the purely libidinal components, a speo^ gm^ 
of aims in which libido and arc 

sadistic (active) and masochistic (passiw) impu SM. 
associated with homosexuality arc of spena tn e 
clinical criminologist because when strong y a^ nractices 
controlled by the usual fixed ceremomals (c.g. >>“'‘"8 P" ' 
active and pLlve) they tend to give rise to cn-'* "f ™ 

the part of the active partner, and in the passive partner tend 

incite the active partner to . „„„v„,ol,ont of homo- 

The next step is to j ,„WKts and 

sexuality, in particular the capaaty of homo- 

objects ro fall in love. It is sometimes ‘“ff Sn 
sexual is incapable of falling ■“ I"™ jf ,vouId be a 

the most fleeting and inadequate f ; ,n,c. A 

most significant finding. But i„%,able of falling in 

considerable proportion of homoseM forms of 

love and can manifest the most tender ^^=^““,ochrd to 
idealization of their objects and, unless they be®mc atta 
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objects of a fixed age group, such as late adolescents, can maintain 
a high degree of fidelity to them. 

It is also held, with more reason, that a higher degree of 
jealousy exists in homosexual triangles than in heterosexuality 
(mutatis mutandis). Although the figures are not very dependable, 
there seems to be some basis for this assumption : certainly homo- 
sexual jealousy is more disruptive (pathogenic) than heterosexual 
jealousy. 

It is tempting to arrange the erotic and love aspects of homo- 
sexuality in series, ranging from exclusively love relationships to 
exclusively erotic activities, with a variety of intermediate com- 
binations. Unfortunately this does not seem to square with the 
facts. There is no doubt an approximate series of this sort, but it 
is not capable of progressive quantitative grading. There seems to 
be a marked contrast between a love group and a totally erotic 
group and in the intermediate series in which psychic and erotic 
elements are combined idealizations are commoner than love 
feelings. Thjs issue is of considerable therapeutic significance and 
Will be considered later. 


Homoiexual phantasy. As in the case of heterosexual aims and 
choice of objects, it is essential to compare the manifest homo- 
sexua ^tyities with the conscious homosexual phantasies that are 
reporte .These as a rule show a wider range of interest than the 
orpinizcd activities, and include a number of infantile and puber- 
passive sadistic phantasies (beating, 
nf ^mmonly found and anal elements (phantasies 

xr '’^h'ch if practised would give rise to 

accorHmn T””!. to say the restricted phantasies vary 

oroducpH ^®8fee of interest in and conscious conflict 

more sttmifll infantile sexual components. Of perhaps 

(dve rise fnr organized and defensive systems which 

these cxtpnA ^ fetichistic and transvestite phantasies. All 
unconscious hT ‘^finostlc range and help to assess the amount of 
TpS. f heterosexual interest. 

unqucstionablvUprr"*'*^^^ of note that in an unascertained but 
system may be r the whole homosexual 

more inhibited accompanied by aaive masturbation. In 

the individual the masturbatory outlet is controlled; 

secures his resirictcd^gratification by cultivating the 
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friendship of objects who arouse his erotic homosexual phantasy. 

Manifest homosexual dreaming. In this last group tlie strength 
of homosexual phantasy gives rise frequently to manifest homo- 
sexual dreaming with or without nocturnal emission. As in the 
case of heterosexuality, these manifestations have to be dis- 
tinguished from dreams in which the unconscious erotic content is 
disguised by the usual dream processes, e.g. symbolism, and are 
frequently accompanied by intense anxiety instead of erotic 
excitation. In this connection it is interesting to note that after 
normal intercourse, many heterosexuals who never experience 
conscious homosexual impulses may have frankly homosexuri 
erotic dreams, wWch again have to be distinguished from^ their 
disguised homosexual dreams. Incidentally the universality of 
disguised homosexual dreaming amongst apparently norrad 
heterosexuals has an important bearing on the concept of bs- 


sexuallty’ previously discussed. ^ . 

Variation in object choice. It is a soundfgcncralization that m 
the field of homosexual activity, indeed throughout all forms of 
sexuality that call for the existence of a partner, an adequate supply 
of objects exists to meet the sexual demands of the subjett, 
however recondite these may be. This applies m geatnl to the 
passive, active, or active-passive types of homosexual 
the component aims of the impulse - except of I*' .. 

spai^cly populmd arena, a Umiting factor whtch ‘"“*■>2 
applies also to heteroseaoal sopply aad demand. As rcg»* 
instinct and aim therefore it may be tato that the 
can be distinguished in homosexual objects, as m 
variations in subject-impulse. . i. nrtJve 

An interesting variant may, however, ® ' already 

homosexuals vnU have nothing to do with objects ^ f 
manifestly homosexual. They prefer a heterose^^ ^ 
tliey can seduce.* In one instance observed by 

essential that the object should be a pug s ° but 

bailer who was apparently and nicked them up at 

could be seduced when intoxicated, pa e p 
Closipg time. This observation merdy is a sh^W 

waU J n sliding scale « of I 

scale of ‘latent’ or ‘larval . jjjne and opportunity 

‘bisexual’, maintained that given suffiaent t^e ana pp 
« Some observers maintain that unconsciouslr all do so. 
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(between sbc to twelve months of intimate acquaintance) he had 
never failed to seduce normal heterosexuals, ad^ng, however, that 
he did not care very much for the practice as the objects were so 
unsldlled. 

But it is perhaps more important to consider the part played in 
homosexual object choice by the age of the object. This is a 
matter consideration of which has been biased in the past by 
public prejudice regarding the seduction of minors. That under 
certain circumstances the subject may show a special preference 
for objects of certain limited age*groups applies of course to hetero- 
sexual object choice also, as witness the seduction of infant males 
by child-nurses, or the common preference of those who have 
passed middle age for late adolescent females, or again the less 
common infatuation of young males for women approaching the 
climateric. Examination of forms of age selection sheds a good deal 
of light on the unconscious dynamics of object choice and on the 
unconscious incestuous proclivities (positive or negative) that 
determine them. Infantile homosexual seduction is, however, 
comparatively rare; much commoner is the seduction of pre* 
pubertal boys and pubertal adolescents. Amongst the voluntary 
homos^al liaisons of adolescents or adults, the most outstanding 
group IS that in which the subject is attracted to objects of a 
xe age, e.g, to striplings of 17, although the range extends com- 
ino y to 22, A feature of the situation is that the attachment is 
abandoned as soon as the object passes the fixed age. In one case 


(t) Varialiom in Associattd Pervasiom 

homosexual phantasies of non-practising 
number nf that these frequently include a 

Srt!. t elements^ similar observe- 

j ^ ^ regarding the activities of the practising homo* 

t«hed to mid i*' of the Bulgect to become at- 

»t>dal clxss of the ob^ ° e * adolcaccnt objects, particularly when the 
often fespoTijiblc for rating than that of the fubjeet, i* 

ostemihly in order to firtef *1. *”'t*^* adolescent who steal* 

*nu» u the bind of . . e wherewithal to keep up social appearances, 

cem of the criminal t>*vrV ^ regarded as the 'legitiinatc' coo- 

«»n»e<IucnceioftheL-ilZ^^* “ concerned with the anti-social 
than with the liaison itself. 
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sexual. The nature and significance of the fetich depends on the 
relative strength of the homosexual component. In complete 
homosexuals they comprise erotic interests in male clothing (e.g. 
uniforms, hats, ie racing clothes of jockeys), but in ‘bisexuals’, 
the fetiches are attached to both male and female garments. 
Transvestism is common particularly in passive feminine types but 
is also found amongst active homosexuals. Apart from the 
obviously homosexual garment fetiches, a number of fetichistic 
interests exist which are common to both homosexual and hetero- 
sexual individuals, e.g. mackintosh fetiches, leather goods fetiches, 
shoe and corset fetiches and the like. 


(c) Variationt in Accompanying Mental Disordert 
These variations deserve to be grouped for a number of climeal 
reasons, diagnostic, prognostic and therapeutic. Some analysts 
have, ho^vcver, seen no special reason to single them out in this 
way on the alleged grounds that ewiy homosexual presents signs 0 
neurosis. This is certainly not true of the homosexual group as a 
whole and the suggestion in all probability is due to the particulM 
range of cases observed. It is no doubt cominon to find neurotic 
formations in those cases who come voluntarily to private treat- 
ment but it is doubtful whether of those private 
do not come to treatment and are capable of social discretion m 
their homosexual acUvitiea cUnical disorder exist 
a tithe of the eases. The Portman dime /!gni«,> talra frem a 
sample mostly of selected court cases, gives a better idea of to 
ineidenee of clinical eompUcations: - psycho-neurosis 23 per 
cent; mild neurotic character, lo per cent; psyc ' 

cent; psyclioses, under 2 per cent; organic ram , 

cent, low intelligenee (I.Q. below 85), 
abnormality could be detected in 50 per ce 
mention wL made, however, °f if* ^‘"““"tttTfesnre 

marked feature of the homosexual poptotion, 
these are more commonly encountered m pnra fP ., ’ 
inhibitions in work and sodal inhibinons. 

alcoholism is not common in to general 8™ P homosexuals 
a good deal of heavy drinking exists ^ how- 

to ,8 to 23, and again in to orer 4o-s. In the latter case, 

cv’er, more true alcoholism can be foun . 

^ loc. cit. 
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Finally, although it is difficult to estimate the exact amount of 
personal unhappiness, thwarted ambition, feeling of failure and 
inferiority that exists amongst homosexuals, there is some reason 
to believe that these reactions are slightly more common amongst 
the homosexual than amongst the heterosexual population. The 
intensity of this personal suffering, thwarting and inadequacy is 
sufficiently strong in man y instances to deserve the rating of a 
clinical symptom. But of course the same can be said of those 
heterosexuals with whom personal suffering or inadequacy happens 
to be a marked feature of their psycho-sexual relations. 


H. ETIOLOGY 

The ^ology of homosexuality b a subject beset with peculiar 
ffifficulties. In the case of most classical symptom formations (e.g. 
the hysterias and obsessional neuroses) where the symptomatic 
processes are localized, and sometimes encapsulated in an ego that 
otherwise shews no crude disturbances, it is often possible to 
narrow down the etiological factors to a small group (as a rule not 
more thM sbe) operating at ascertainable (fixation) points in or 
( tion) le^*eb of the mental apparatus, having specific dymamic 
actions and employing characteristic mental mechanisms, 
ere, however, the disturbance can be traced to a scatter of 
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type. Simtkrly it is probable that the more crude and primitire 
sexual perversions (e.g. combined sadistic and excretory prac- 
tices) are of the same developmental Icv’cl as psychotic, or even 
ps)'^opathic symptoms. Unfortunately it has so far proved 
impos-siblc to establish an exact panllcl series of on the one hand 
sexual inhibitions and perversions and on the other non-sexual 
symptom formations, the reason being that, whereas the more 
primitive perversions have usually a psychotic connotation, and the 
milder perversions a neurotic connotation, a comparatively mild 
tj'pc of inhibition or perversion (impotence or fellatio) may alw 
be associated with a psj’chotic sub-structure. Modifying Freud s 
generalization we can say in general that whereas in the de^'clop- 
mcntal sense some neuroses, or some forms of ^coholisro or sorne 
psychoses arc the ‘negative of a perversion’ this is a clinical rule 
subject to many exceptions. It is in shorty merely a suggtstnc 

pointer to the general etiology of perversions. _ 

To put this in u-orldng dinical terms, the mam diffic^ty m 
establishing .the eUoIogy of manifest homosexual ^rversiow » 
that, since these are derived mainly from a pime of uncomaoui 
mental development (so-called ‘unconscious faomoswahty or 
more accurately the ‘negative Oedipus complex), 7^^ ® , 
many varieties of the main group of homosexual pererr 
are roots and ramifkatians of the negative 'keweV ^flex. - 

Another difiiculty is more of a ps>'cho-biological 
sense of organization, of lien on the forra e som 1 y 
potential capadty to establish love rdauons v 
subjects and objects, manifest hom«cxuaht>- 
serious competitor with heterosexuality. And since 
to know that manifest homosexuality may no ^ 
indicaUons of conscious conflict, uvr art 
etiological generalizations to; (a) »ucb cas« as a . 
trea Jent because of conflia; (h) cases J VS Tin J,!e to 
compulsive force of tlie pcnxrsion (he Uw, 

preserve discretion and |"t^_,„n♦JJtandprfju• 

whcrt, as in Britain, tlie law is st^ciently o , 

diced as to designate homosexuality a ctou ^ 

' * In poml of fact very few *a 

betrn carried out. although cocw the «ty of ih# 

peraoRS vrho undertake analyi** f®^ 
paytho-analyat. 
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Incidentally this is a difficulty which confronts the clinical 
criminologist at every turn. Unlike the sociologist who can study 
crime in the most general and comprehensive terms, the clinical 
criminologist is compelled to isolate special groups of offender 
whose behaviour is the result of pathological causes, mental, 
physical or both. In a private capacity he may disagree with the 
social designations ‘natural' or ‘responsible’ criminal, but should 
he be asked by a court to examine and report on an offender who 
presents no pathological changes to which the offence may be 
attributed, he is compelled by his professional standards to de- 
scribe the case under the caption ‘no abnormality detected’. If it 
were possible to examine representative samples of the tchole 
homosexual population — induding non-conflicted and so far 
unobseni'ed homosexuals - an as yet unascertained proportion but 
certainly a majority of cases would be returned under this negative 
clinical heading.^ 


Fukctional Considerations 

Before embarking on an attempt to sketch the main etiolopcal 
features of manifest homosexuality, it is essential to consider 
some of the functional aspects of the problem. It is sometimes 
assumed not only by the intelligent reading public but by such 
psychiatrists as are ready to recognize the existence of infantile 
orms of sexuality, that an adult perv’crsion is no more than 
a regression to or a persistence of infantile ‘perverse’ forms- 
At tirst blush this seems reasonable enough; but it ignores 
some important functional aspects of sexuality, in particular its 
flr And since the most compelling forms 

are those associated with anxiety, guilt and 
iz5m» f-iM ’ to ascertain how far this stilling or neutral- 

mng fn«or phj-, , part in pcrvmion formation, 
alitv tn "'“'ralizing relation of manifest sctu- 

sta'T of url / ** *eriou8ly in dispute. It b apparent at every 
and rartiojuT"* wncsccnce. Under emotional stress 

to Ph- thumK ^ >n atztcs of anxiety the infant can be observed 
•ctiAv ™<t>-vrotic form of sexual 

the “dull ronS'iv 

* Me>ni ^ rriakcs use of sexual intercourse or of genital 

•rtual ^ 'ourtp, In these instances, no «bnoiTnality sa^’e tl'* 
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masturbation, either to relieve himself of anxiety and depression 
or to celebrate their disappearance; the senescent again betakes 
himself to childlike forms of masturbation or impotent autoerotic 
practices to allay the anxiety caused by his increasing realization 
of genital incapacity. The point of importance is the regressive 
nature of most of these reassurance practices, suggesting as it does 
that in early development a similar function has been performed by 
the infantile components of sexuality. It follows therefore that excess 
of infantile anxiety is liable to promote a disposition to perversion 
formation, and that if in later life anxiety is intense enough to 
give rise to regression, one of the possible results is the eruption of 
infantile sexuality in the form of a manifest perversion.' 

Equally important is the action of libido in neutralising, 
suspending or sidetracking the impulses of hostility and aggression.^ It 
is not a coincidence that frustration of libido at each succcMive 
stage of infantile development gives rise to impulses in wm ^ 
libido is combined or fused with aggression to form a charactenstjc 
•sadistic’ component (e.g. ora! sadism, anal-sadism and infanule 
genital sadism). Given an excess of the aggressive component, he 
force of repression may be insuffident to deal with any of the 
sadistic reactions, in which case the ground Is ?Tepand for a Uter 
sadistic perversion. Over thirty-five years ago pom e 
that sadism was the true type of perversion m so fw as it «clu^a 
guilt. And guilt as we now know is ocwsioned by conflict over 
unconsdous impulses of aggression. This 
to extend the sequence of psychic evenw as follows. . ’ 

anxiety, hate, aggression towards objects, introversion, un 
guilt. The disposition towards perveraion 
the simultaneous countering of anxiety and ^ g 
geration of the infantile components of sexudity, w gj. 

Wain- the aggressive impulses at the cost of an infantile canal 

> This does not of course exhaust the relations 
Tw o other contingencies^ may into anxiety (as 

excitation may under certain unconscious libidinal 

m the 'anxiety neuroses ) and second ^ ,uoer-eBO (ego-dystonic) it 
phantasy is contrary to the deman^ of th ^ ^ where uncon- 

may provoke anxiety in the ego ,exual punishment or 

scious incestuous inpulses provoke me . ^ pjrt 

castration anxiety). This latter situation os will be seen ais p 
in homosexual perversions. Pr/thoanaU 8. 397. tS**' 

*O.Rank:‘Perver8ionundNeurosc,/«l.if 
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ization of adult sexual impulse and a reduction or suspension of 
normal heterosexual impulse. 

A third factor, although involving more abstruse considerations 
and calling for detailed research' is the function of perversion 
formations in preserving reality senses when this is threatened by 
excessive quantities of infantile libido and consequently excessive 
quantities of infantile anxiety, hate and aggression. This has an 
important bearing on the vexed question of the ‘option of mental 
disease’. It has always been difHcult to determine why one 
individual develops a neurosis or psychosis, instead of, e.g. a 
character disorder, a social inhibition, inhibitions in work, a 
tendency to anti-social conduct, or a sexual perversion. And it is 
not without significance that whereas the first two of these con- 
ditions involve some degree, sometimes a major degree, of inter- 
ference with reality sense, and the third and fourth involve 
interference with non-sexual reality activities, sexual perversions, 
on the whole, limit the interference with reality sense to sexual 
functions, leaving the individual comparatively free from symptom- 
foTOations, character difficulties and inhibitions. 

Generalizations of this sort are of course subject to strict 
qualifications. There are all sorts of mixed types in which manifest 
pe^emons are associated with other manifest mental disorders 
(inhibitions or neuroses) but as has been pointed out these are 
more common among patients who have open conflict over their 
sexua <«gani2ation or are given to compulsive conduct which 
rings t em in conflict with the law. Amongst the more discreet 
omosexuals the total function of the ego tvill be found to stand 
As flw th ‘normar persons, 

anti.snr;-,! ^ option of perversion-formation instead of 

out forward interesting hypothesis has recently been 

dellrn™ '' viz that ‘most acts of pathological 

fetiches ’ classed wholly or partly as perversions or 

similar etiolop!,.rk^!°u“ perversions have, she maintains, 
an alloplastic^d- autoplastic, the other in 

" G delinquent acts. Formula- 

Of Reality-Sense* ^ Perversion Formation to the Development 

y 7, ^gj^^^*”^”*'ActsasPerversion5andFetiche3’,Bn(- 
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lions of this sort seem to run counter to all the canons of descriptive 
psjxhiatry (although it is not uncommon to find fetich-formation 
and kleptomania in conjunction); they may perhaps discount the 
relative strength of the aggressive impulses in the contrasting 
conditions (neurosis and delinquency), but they do support two 
psycho-analytical contentions, vdi., U^t the key to the classifica- 
tion of mental disorders lies in their etiology and that owing to 
a derelopmental ‘scrambling’ of instincts adult sexual impulse and 
adult social impulses have an extremely close, if subterranean, 
relation to one another. 

The three functional aspects discussed above represent general 
forms of mental defence, and for this reason each of them has been 
advanced by enthusiastic psycho-analytical theoreticians as the 
main or even sole cause of manifest homosexuality. Thus the view 
is sometimes held that the defensive displacement and libidmixa- 
tion of aggression is responsible for all perversions. On the ® 
hand as originally the aim of infantile libidinal impulsw is a ve 
o-en when the object as such is not appreaated, it is scarrely 
possible to ignore the canalization of active sexual ai^ m mamt«t 
homosexuality, unless of course we take the view that 
generates libido, a view which runs counter to the * 

analytical classifications of instinct It is indeed a use Aju, 
preparatory to investigating etiology to . 

defence is a constant feature of mental aaivity ‘he mstincts that 
give rise to defence have a certain autonomous funrtion, and up to 
a point play an autonomous part in all mental functions. 

Clarification of Etiological Factors 

As in the case of the clinical sympom 
psychoses, etc.) it Is convenient in the case o 
sexuality to classify etiological factors into, ( J . . ajjjto 
(B) pre-disposing or dev’clopmental and (C) pre P 
U-divide'the fecond of these groups - ^Tnlic; 

principles of mctapsycholog>% mto, (0 of the 

(a) structural or topographic gnomic or mechanistic, 

ego and ego-object relations, and (3} mostlv for con- 

Needless to say, these ^ XL be 

venienee in To say that some instincts 

demonstrated in independent action, and structural 

arc arrested at a fixaUon point is to combine dynami 
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criteria, and to imply a developmental relation between instincts 
and the ego. 

A. Constitutional Factors 

These have already been considered in Part I and require no 
amplification at this particular point. We need only assume that 
constitutionally any or all of the infantile components exist in 
excess. 


B. Predisposing or Developmental Factors 
These can be divided into; (<») dynamic, viz. the instincts 
concerned and the affects and unconscious phantasies they 
engender; (6) structural, the nature of ego and super-ego formations 
and the fixation points at which infantile libido is arrested; (c) 
economic', the mechanisms which In excessive or diminished action 
contribute to the perversion formation. 


(a) Dynamic {Instinctual) 

• indicated the range of manifest homosexuality 

includes eveiy variety of infantile component impulse marshalled 
VC homosexual object choice. This fact greatly 

simp es the task of recognizing those components which have 
fixation at a homosexual level, alwa}'S a 
cu t problem in the case of the neuroses where the infantile 
tixauons^ can be inferred only from the results of analytical 
«ploration. The main source of error lies in the fact that o\ring 
mav K defensive displacement one sexual element 

anmK#^ Jicwntuated for the unconscious purpose of masking 
maintain^ niore pulty clement Nevertheless many analysts 
sexuality fixations arc common to all forms of homo- 

sadistic fi^^^tin they postulate an overall oral- 

hom^e^ fa perfectly clear in the case of 

same j >-<1 “> establish. But the 

to skin erotism in feauons in the case of buggery'* 

infantile penital homosexual practices and to 

common practice last is to be observed not only in the 

but also in the nur«t tpasturbation amongst homosexuals 

perverse practices ^ ° genital orgasm of both parties in most 
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Incidentally it is important to remember that the genital 
erotism of infants is not quite the same as the adult genital* 
(heterosexual) erotism that develops at puberty. It is limited 
mainly to the function and valuation of the penis - hence the 
term ‘infantile phallic erotism*. Phallic erotism is exquisitely 
illustrated in mutual homosexual masturbation. In spite of, perhaps 
because of these differences bettveen infantile and adult genital 


erotism, the ‘phallic stage' exerts a most important influence on 
homosexuality. This is clear not only from the central significance 
attached to the erect penis by both parties in homosexual play 
(however varied or passive their alms) but also from the central 
role of the penis in homosexual phantasy both consdous and un- 
conscious, These phantasies play a double part in stifling genitri 
anxieties. On the one hand they underline the possession by both 
parties of an undamaged penis, at the risk, however, of guilt at 
having appropriated the father’s potent phallus ; and on the other 
they protect the homosexual at the same time from the fe^ln^ 
of the (castrated) female genital and from anxiety r^arding t 
woman’s possession of a hidden penis. These phslljc jntcrests are 
of course reinforced in fellauo by oral reactions to the perus - 
nipple equation. The full force of phallic erotism wnot therefort 
be estimated until the nature of the objeo chojcc hw jce'i 
ascertained and the various levels of libidinal inter«t estabhshed 

The same may be said of that other group of 
components, the sado-masochistic group. These 
stage of libido development and produce charactens c i 
in libido rating. Those who emphasise ^e 
fixations in homosexuality likewise underline t ® 
oral sadism (or masochism); those on the favour the 

the ereatest^ignificanc* ti infantile g^'ta 
importance of genital sadism (or masoi^sm). “ _ 

is Accessary to «tablish the nature of object 
consideratiL naturally apply to those 

hosiUitywhich are engendered by frustrauon.j ^ 

Ohfcct Choi,,. Although at first sight tl^e 
choice would appear to be easily ascertains | objects to 

component impulses “Pf^' object choice is 
choose from, the situation is on-chic object 

not the first relauon to 
contact is in the nature of identification. 
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object choice we must know also what forms of identification (or 
introjcction) have development in the ego and influenced object 
phantasy. We must kno^v for example whether the homosexual 
subject forms a direct homosexual object choice and whether the 
attachment is indirect through idcntiflcation with his father or as 
the case may be his mother. 


With these reservations in mind we may note that while com- 
ponent infantile erotic drives have limited aims (and therefore, 
from the descriptive but not from the d)'namic point of 
limited objects (e.g. mouth sucking nipple or penis) ) object choice 
becomes more complex in course of dcv'clopmcnt and includes a 
multiplidty of aims, of which in the absence of early fixations, the 
latest is usually most dominant. Infantile object choice 
reaches its most advanced form m the positive infantile hetero- 
sexual aspects of the Oedipus complex. And since this constitutes 
the main source of infantile conflict, the question arises whether 
manifest homosexuality is to be attributed to an arrest of infantile 
libido development at the negative (infantile homosexual) phase or 
whether it performs a mainly defensive function, guarding against 
re-activation of the positive Oedipus complex. 

The answer seems to be that although fixation at the negative 
Oedipus complex is operative in all cases of manifest homosexu- 
ity, the factor of defence against re^activation of the positive 
Vedipw niuaiion is of paramount significance. Expressed in non- 
technical terms this means that in cases of manifest homosexuality 
to tere apparently no erotic interest in icomen has ever existedt 
e unconscious situation is invariably a triangular one, from tohich in 
iynatemal) figure is eliminated and denied. 
nf V * point that the most important etiological distinctions 
^manifest homosexuality can be effected. If, as seems to be the 
situation can function as a point of 
expect to ^ ffont the positive incest situation, we may 
particular standard types varying according to the 

of feminin. f ■'f*. These wiU vary from extremes 

(fatherl ‘dentification to extremes of masculine 

(parental) Oedimi. complicated where the primary 

called the ‘scc^^darv''^n^ ■" Part to what can be 

ments to siblines TwL complex, viz. incestuous attach- 

g ■ Moreover the existence of cross-identifications 
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has to be taken into account as when an apparently narcissistic 
identihcation exists, the object representing also the subject him- 
self. This is particularly true of ‘fixed-age’ objects. Further dis- 
tinctions can be drawn in accordance with whether the defence is 
directed mainly at the libidina! aspects or at the hostility aspects 
of the problem. Sibh’ng rivalry giving rise to intense unconscious 
hostility can for example give rise btcr to a positive homosexual 
attachment to brother-substitutes. In fact the homosexual 
situation, containing as it does at least nine variables in object 
choice cannot be assessed without a close examination of each 


individual case.* 

It follows that we should treat with a considerable amount of 
reserve etiological explanations which accentuate one factor only, 
e.g. father or mother identification. In short it is this ninety of 
combined identification and object choice that gives rise to the 
greatest difficulty in establishing the function of any one homo- 
sexual system. The subject can play the part of father, mother or 
child to an objea who by iden^cation or displaccrnent mo also 
represent the father, mother or child. This double tri^gular play 
(father, mother and child in both subject and obje«) gives nse to a 
number of combinations of which, however, two (an acti\T set w 
a passive set) usually exercise a primaqr in bo^ acuve and pawive 
homosexuals. On the other hand succ^sful discntangbng 0 es 
combined factors is the key to suctwss in the analysis 0 m e 


homosexuality. . ., 

- Another reason for caution in assuming one mam identificaUon 
is the high degree of elaboration of 
phantasy. Since there is the widest possible vanaUon in 
groups of infantile phantasy, it should not be ^ume , 
often done, that all varieties of unconscious phantasy 
equal etiological influence. There is, however, one ^ 

rule, namely, the significance of proerfation fAan ones. 
there i, a geneial tendency in 

bility of child-production. Homosewahty hie earlier 

■This consideration adds •“PPfn? donal nature of 

emphasire the psychological as of cross-ldentificatjon 

homosexuality. For it is obvious that tb® P . „„ tisfxfuil 

in the subject (I.e. mother, father wd Without signiS- 

ptay in tmeomeious phantasy. In . .-ivjty is mutual tnaiwr- 

cance that the commonest form of h«nos«uai pby. 

bati'on which gives ample scope to this unco 
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object choice we must know also what forms of identification (or 
introjection) have development in the ego and influenced object 
phantasy. We must know for example whether the homosexual 
subject forms a direct homosexual object choice and whether the 
attachment is indirect through identification with his father or as 
the case may be his mother. 


With these reservations in mind we may note that while com- 
ponent infantile erotic drives have b’mited aims (and therefore, 
from the descriptive but not from the dynamic point of view, 
limited objects (e.g. mouth sucking nipple or penis) ) object choice 
becomes more complex in course of de%’elopment and includes a 
multiplicity of aims, of which in the absence of early fixations, the 
latest is usually the most dominant. Infantile object choice 
reaches its most advanced form in the positive infantile hetero- 
sexual aspects of the Oedipus complex. And since this constitutes 
the main source of infantile conflict, the question arises whether 
m^ifest homosexuality is to be attributed to an arrest of infantile 
libido development at the negative (infantile homosexual) phase or 
whether it performs a mainly defensive function, guarding against 
re-acuvation of the positive Oedipus complex. 

^ ^ answer seems to be that although fixation at the negative 

complex is operative in all cases of manifest homosexu- 
® of defence against re-activation of the positive 
tfrR • is of paramomt significance. Expressed in rion- 

means that in cases of manifest homosexuality 
thp itrt fPP^^vntly no erotic interest in tcomen has ever existed, 
“ moariafcfy a triangular one, from tchick in 
It is at th' (niatemal) figure is eliminated and denied. 

of mani W K important etiological distinctions 

“■? I-' If. as seems to be the 

regression irftR situation can function as a point of 
«cpect to find a n ^ positive incest situation, we may 

particular idcmifiMion,°^ff varying according to the 

of feminine fmntl, These will vary from extreines 

(father) identificaf “Ramification to extremes of masculine 
object. The situatio^”' ^ same applies to the choice of 
(parental) Oedinu* complicated where the primary 

nailed the 'secondar^r-'^n^ '‘“placed in part to what can be 
n'enta to siblinM \tn nomplex, viz. incestuous attach- 

teover the existence of cross-identifications 
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has to be taken into account as when an apparently narcissistic 
identification exists, the object representing also the subject him- 
self. This is particularly true of ‘fixed-age’ objects. Further dis- 
tinctions can be drawn in accordance with whether the defence is 
directed mainly at the Hbidinal aspects or at the hostility aspects 
of the problem. Sibling rivalry giving rise to intense unconsdous 
hostility can for example give rise later to a positive homosexual 
attachment to brother-substitutes. In fact the homose^al 
situation, containing as it docs at least nine variables in object 
choice cannot be assessed without a close examination of eadi 
individual case.^ 

It follows that we should treat with a considerable amount of 
reserve etiological explanations which accentuate one factor only, 
e.g. father or mother identification. In short it is this vanety of 
combined identification and object choice that gives rise to the 
greatest difficulty in establishing the function of any one homo- 
sexual system. The subject can play the part of father, mother or 
child to an object who by identification or displacement «n also 
represent the father, mother or child. This double inwgular p ay 
(father, mother and child in both subject and obj«) S’™ * 

number of combinations of which, however, two (an s . 

a passive set) usually exercise n primacy m both 

groups of infantile phanta^. phantasy exert an 

often done, that all ^ however, one exception to this 

equal etiological influimce. ^ pkantanei. To be sure 
rule, namely, the significance 

there is a general Homosexuality He wrlicr forms of 

bility of child-production. „paner't of those «ho 

• » This consideration ad<fa to the constitutional nature of 

emphasize the ‘^the process of cross-identifiesuon 

homosexuality. For it « ^ uy, the door open to hi«rud 

•_ .1 /: I.- mother, lamer ir not without eienifi- 


in the subject (i.e. mother, fatten ^p^^nection it it not without aigmfi- 
ffay in uneotaeiout pf homosexual activity is mutual masnir- 

. . .. jp this uneonadous bisexual play. 


canee that the 
ban-on which gives 
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component sexuality lends itself to this denial. On the other hand 
the unconsdoxis wish of the male to produce a child lends itself to a 
fixed feminine identification, and, inddentaliy seems to give rise to 
some of the most violent forms of anxiety. 

Affective. Taking into account the strength of early nardsaistic 
organization of the homosexual -which at the genital stage 
rise to an unusually intense valuation of the phallus (and this of 
course is greatly accentuated by the subject’s identification of his 
genital organ -with either the penis of the father or the phantasied 
penis of the mother) it is not surprising that the castraiton anxiety 
aroused by the development of the positive Oedipus complex ihoidd be 
the central etiological factor of homosexuality. The homosexual 
organization simultaneously denies the fear of the father’s cas- 
trating perns and eliminates the horror of the female genital. 
factor of guilt is more conveniently described in connection with 
the structural ego and super-ego factors. 


(6) Structural 

^ So far we have considered the importance of identifications or 
m^ojections on the unconsdous homosexual role pla)-cd by both 
stibject and object We must now consider the influence of these 
“me processes in guilt formation. The function of the super-ego, 
y c IS based on the introjection into the ego of father and mother 
urugos and tendendes, usually instigates the repression of tdi 
an ’ c sexuaLty. Hence the obvious question arises, why does an 
^ y infantile form of sexuality, -viz. homosexuality, escape 
repression and supplant to a greater or lesser degree 
^^^ns of sexuality. The simplest answer seems to be 
e censoimg acdvity of the super-ego is ‘bought off* by 2 
P”®'*'' Oedipus complex, whicli, 
or homoUxual negative Oedipus 

““ns so simple. To tate me 
forced bjr the chadVn^ ^'tivc incestuous wishes is greatly ran- 
activity on tbe * r what to him is an incestuotis 

and the fact Parents, namely, their sexual intercourse 

identlficaUon with tS *° Pro'5““ children. The child's 

birds one .f ^f^er m a homosexual situation kills two 
prevents in nT>an* the role of the mother and it 

pnantasy at any rate the father taVing part in inter- 
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course or procreation. It is tWs factor of unconscious denial which 
when sufficiently strong interferes wth the super-ego’s customary 
control of all infantile sexuality. Or perhaps it would be better to 
say that the powers of the non-sexual super-ego arc depleted by an 
erotic ego-identification tvith the father. 

To put this another way, in the case of homosexuality the 
desexualization of infantile impulse consequent on abandoning 
the positive Oedipus attachment docs not follow its usual course of 
providing ‘neutrd* energy for purposes of effective displacement, 
and sublimation and this inadequately desexualired energy when 
turned aside from positive Oedipus wishes favours a sexual regres- 
sion to more narcissistic forms of object relationship, such as 
homosexuality. , . 

As for the influence of maternal forms of super-ego, it is suffi- 
cient to note that a similar distribution of maternal influences 
exists, as between ego-idcnttficarion and super-ego introjection. 
The strength of the tendency to identify with the mother imago 
and to perform in phantasy her maternal functions, oinunishM 
the force of the introjection of the forbidding mother in the form of 
a super-ego facet. Apparently the maternal super-ego strengthens 
the paternal super-ego in so far as itpreMion of the P®*‘**^® 
Oedipus wishes are concerned; but the ego is able to retain 
infantile pre-genital interests and a genital organizaUon w i 
depends on the exclusion of the maternal object. In ° 
sexual conflict, howo'cr, the manoeuvre is not a(mic\c w 
difficulty. The fear of loss of maternal love combined 
guilt of having destroyed her add force to Uie super-ego s 
attitude and at the same time spur the ego to increasing e 
any love attachments to the mother. 


(f) Economics . 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations, - 

broad infanfile basis of homosexual attachments that e^^ry y 
of unconscious mental mechanism is called into p aj P 
the ultimate perversion. It is not ^iWe 
one mechanism or set of mechanisms m » uppo o 
etiology, with the possible exception ^‘L.risuW 

ment and faultj' sublimation, which are, howeve , ihe 

mental disorder in general. The question depen o 
homosexual solution of sexual difficulucs produces a 
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balance of instincts and so adds a strong primary' gain to the 
development of the perversion. Owing to the absence of adequate 
investigation of *non-confiictcd' homosexuals, no generalizations 
on this point are so far possible. Yet it seems likely that in such 
cases and despite the many limitations, disadvantages and indeed 
sodal risks of the homosexual situation the primary gain is sufficient 
to offset secondary loss, inhibition or injury. In so far as social 
punishment is concerned we may assume that in 'such cases no 
effective balance is achieved and that the ensuing failure of success- 
ful repression gives rise to typical unconscious guilt, or, as it is 
better termed, unconscious need for punishment, which, if 
strong enough, is gratified in the process of detection ind sub- 
sequent punishment 


C. Precipitating Factors 

It must be admitted that differences in the classification and 
evaluation of precipitating factors in manifest homosexuality 
d^end largely on the theories and preconceptions of the observer, 
^ose who believe in the existence of unconscious dynamic facton 
favour the assessment of precipitating factors in terms of their 
unconscious dynamic significance. Those who arc sceptical about 
t e importance of such factors, are content to emphasize the 
importance of immediate stress or frustration. This is also true of 
socio ogiste, who unless spedally trained in dynamic psychology? 
are un ely to consider the existence of unconscious frustrations 
such social factors as the influence of male homosexual 
sub^lturw or the importance of seduction or even of economic 
rs whidi last they hold influence, for example, the choice of 
mosraaia prostitution by othenrise heterosexual ‘hard-ups*. It 
ftf KntK ^Jivenient therefore to consider each group in terms 

of ^th immediate and unconscious effect. 

doitattn^ ^ most fruitful clinical approach to the pm- 

and. seenn^ fhst, of so-called 'bisexual' cas^ 

80 stronfr a« ♦ “ which the predisposition to perversion is 

'latent’ or *l ° little immediate stimulation to render a 

tharie Wfest-. It is in these ‘marginal* cases 

most readilv nK® * ®^“^-cffect of the precipitating factor can be 
that this s^ng.eff 4 f ^ psycho-analyst hol^ 

after passage o£ ^ directly but is obtain^ 

rustrated or withdrawn energy through the 
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dynamic unconscious system. In other words the process is 
similar to that obtaining in the pqxho-neurotic or even psychotic 
process of symptom-formation where immediate frustration or 
withdrawal of libido seta up an introversion of instinct and later 
regression to the hxation point or points of the ensuing disorder. 

Stimulation Factors. It is not trithout significance that the 
problem of seduction of young boys and adolescents has engaged a 
good deal of attention amongst those who favour the independent 
action of immediate factors, also amongst those who support 
‘preventive’ legislation on homosexuality. At this point the dyn- 
amic psychologist feels compelled to t^e a ve^ definite stand. 
Many of the stories of seduction told later by manifest homosexuals 
are, like the reminiscences of prostitutes and hysterics, extremely 
unreliable. The fear of seduction is, in the dynamic psychologist s 
view, a common hysterical fear wHch has its roots either m the 
unconscious wish for seduction (passive) or in the unconscious 
wish to seduce (active). As has been pointed out earlier,* onset 
of homosexual practices is in any case common m adolescence. 
And it is doubtful whether in such cases the seducuon of heter^ 
sexual youths can be regarded as an import^! factor. It wodd M 
much more to the point to estimate the sign^cance ®‘ 
seduction in young children of the age of 3-9 jears. 
seduction, though no doubt much exagg^ted, ® 1^ 

traumatic or fixation factor. Inddentally, it need no nc 
a homosexual seduction, The seduction of infants ^ 
even by mothers is even more liable to induce a revu sio 

- - number of quaUfications anse. I-or 


opposite sex. Even 1 


• who initiates the 


example it is not always the elder partner 
seduction. Many young children enjoy a sense 0 p 
|„g even grownUps. s\cond.y.^ev™ -""cl 
seduction’ is not manifestly sexual, it lies . j 
unconscious attitude of the parents who may p 1 unmttincly 
<Md as if he were a girl. The mother may "g y 
discourage his masculine attributes and th 
feminine identifications on the child f effects if 

unlikely that the stimulation has not already 

the unconscious predisposition to homosexuality n 
been established. , , about the 

Frustration Factors. There is, howe% , 

* See pp. 205-6. 
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effect of frustration. This can be recognized during the observa- 
tion of infants or during their analysis of children in later years. 
For there is not only a natural development of alternating phases of 
attachment to the mother and to the father, but these swings from 
female to male parent are readily exaggerated by frustration and 
disappointment. These early factors, however, do not receive so 
much attention as later frustrations. The form to which a good 
deal of sociological importance has been attached is the effect of 
isolation from female society of apparently heterosexual men 
living in closed male communities (prison camps, or under 
combatant conditions in the armed services, etc.); or under 
predominantly ‘male’ conditions (boarding schools, merchant 
seivice, etc.). Although apparently a tension factor, this is highly 
selective m action, affecting mostly those who are already pre- 
disposed to sexual perversion but who, on the cessation of isolation, 
revert to heterosexuality. 

As during early childhood, immediate frustrations of hetero- 
!i *1 provoke homosexual swings in predis- 

^ and adults. But this alternation is not due to a 

Samfl* factor. It occurs more frequently where the 

follows a traumatic experience with a 
inerpfl humiliation, depreciation, sudden jilting. It is also 
the morp ^ aversion from women, as in the case of 

infectinn experiences with prostitutes or after venereal 

isolated major traumata are not confined to 

can end hv lesser traumata if repeated frequently enough 
iniuries and aununation the same effect as major 

fnistration*^*!!^^ hand in many instances the factor of immediate 
be unlikely to a mild nature as to 

to a head the oT^Z disturbance. This fact brings 

the predpitatinp earlier, namely, how far the effect of 

been re-animated by a" unconscious factors that have 

individual tum<» ® ession. A common example is where the 
apparently trivial natn after some sodal injury or slight of an 
This linkage bety,-een instance failure in an army test. 

tions of the eco is frustrations or deprecia- 

tymbolim. The through the influence of 

waai depreaation and consequent inferiority 
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feeling of the personality is equated unconsciously with phallic 
depreciation (threatened castration) with the consequence that a 
regression takes place to the (in phantasy safer) phallic emphasis 
of manifest homosexuality. 

Economic Factors. The idea that immediate economic factors 
play a deciding role in various forms of sexual perversion, not to 
mention such heterosexual actiwties as female prostitution, is 
one that dies hard. Male homosexual prostitutes frequently aver 
that their activities are prompted by the need for gain, and it is not 
perhaps without significance that homosexual blackmailers com- 
monly belong to this group. It is increasingly recognized however, 
that economic factors require to be estimated in terms of their 
psychological significance. In the d3mamic sense their main 
impact is to increase the narcissistic sensitiveness and sense of 
injury of the individual, but this is not a factor specific to homo- 
sexuality and in any case is of secondary importance. However 
defensive a psychic manoeuvre the development of bomosMual 
perversions is, it is primarily due to disturbance of some of the 
psychosexual life past and present. 


Summary 

Assembling the various factors that play a part in the 
male homosexuality the following list can be^ compiled: [a) 
constitutional: relative excess of some of the varioiM component 
libidinal impulses from oral to genital and of sado-masoc is i 
tendencies; (b) developmental fixation of infantile 
particularly at the negative Oedipus (homosexual) p e, ^ 
from the positive Oedipus (incestuous) situation, w y 

reactivate purely narcissistic organizations of the ego, w ra 1 
anxiety, a fetidiistic overvaluation of the phallus, . 

tion with the parents resulting mainly in bisexual p ^ • 

concentration of super-ego disapproval on the posiure “P 
the Oedipus complex; (c) /»rea)titatir^ Btresses 
arising from earlier heterosexual experienjM or ..j 

depreciations which lead to regression of insuffiacntly subhm 
erotic impulse. 
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iii. PROGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


PROGNOSIS 

If we adopt the clinical uses of this term, namely, the prognostica- 
tion of the future course of a disease, we immediately find our- 
selves in a dilemma. For in the case of male homosexuality the clinical 
term disease' tcould be applicable only to cases in which the sexual 
perversion is a direct outcome of disordered mental or physical 
processes of such intensity as to disturb the function of the individual to 
tM point where he requires and seeks medico-psychological attention. 

o judge from the incidence of homosexuality in both private 
and court practice, only a small fraction of the total homosexual 
population would conform to this mainly therapeutic standard, 
let there are many commentators who, tiring dictionary licence, 
®ne of the definitions of disease as ‘a deranged, 
T ^ <Jepraved state of mind or morals’ would insist that 
w et er or not homosexuals complain of or in some important 
suffer from’ their condition, they all are ‘diseased’ in at 
^ ® moral and sodal respect. And of 
, ^ maintain that homosexuality is due exclusively 

° Pathological development would on the w'hole be 
he detected*^^^^ cases a factor of early abnormality can 

^^^^e dilemma can be made a Hitlc clearer if wc consider to what 
certainly applied to heterosexual activities. Now it is 

‘prognosis’ of heterosexuality, 
tion or Do t such as nymphomania, prostitu- 

dUordL sometimes regarded ^ sexual 

turbances of responsible for dis- 

'prognoals* « justify the use of a clinical term, 

P,5-cho-biolog!c2l'’B,““' S'"'"" 

■mcnBlty, nn~ .nrl n ^ P"»8n<»ticition’. Thus, the average 
ages can be of heterosexual libido at different 

purpo,^ of “d standards can be used for 

'voognized and madeTl "! ' "P“*’'"*’’ °f object choice can be 

In faa a good deal predictions of future conduct, 

prognoitication of this\i^^*^^ counsel depends on accurate 
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As far as medical psychology is concerned the use of the term 
as applied to homosexuality is strictly limited. The fact is that ever 
since the educated public discovered the possibilities of psycho- 
therapy, psycho-therapeutists haw been consulted from time to 
time by homosexuals who for one reason or another wished to be 
relieved of their sexual propensities. Psycho-analysts in particular 
have therefore been legitimately concerned to discover how far 
the complaints of these homosexuals are accessible to ps}xho- 
therapyj in other words; what are the most favourable factors on 
which a recommendation of psycho-therapy can be based. Al- 
though therefore they are also interested in general progn^tica- 
tions regarding the course of diflferent forms of sexuality, in the 
case of homosexuality they restrict the term ‘pro^osis’ to its 
clinical uses. It is in this clinical sense that the term is used here. 
In effect this limits our consideration to cases vihtch come voluntarily 
for treatment or tchich, if sent under court orders, hove nevertheless a 
readiness to accept treatment of whatever sort, ^ 

Two further variables should be noted. In the first place obvious 
differences exist in the type of male homosexuality; and in the 
second clinical prognosis varies svith the efficiency of treaunent. 
Since there are a number of different types of psychological or 
social therapy, we must therefore expect some differencM in prog- 
nosis to reflect the therapeutist’s convictions regarding me 
efficiency of the methods he employs. In the past the main difti- 
culty in arriving at agreed prognoses lay in the 
adequate or controlled statistics on the subject existed. ® 

less a number of general impressions gained currency base on t e 
treatment of isolated cases encountered in the course o gene 


psycho-therapeutic practice. , r • • „ 

Briefly the results of earlier work led to fte practice of giimg 
only guarded prognoses in male homosexuality. Roug y spe 
it was thought that, provided they were prepared to . 

treatment, young homosexuals (under the age of 30, pr 
under 25) of the ‘active’ genital type were d 

particularly if they were bisexual in habit ^d if ey 
neurotic symptoms. The degree of amenability sreme , , ’ 

to vary. Occasional change from homoswahty ° 
heterosexuality was observed, more frequently loss o 
impulse without change to or increase in heterosOT .. 

frequently greater integration of the ego with co p 
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increase in power to control homosexual impulse. Contrariwise, 
the organized and completely passive homosexual over the age of 
30 with pregenital interests but without neurotic or personality 
disturbance w’as given a poor prognosis even if he were ready to 
TO-operate in treatment. Between these extremes a sliding scale 
rom good to bad prognosis existed. Although these impressions 
'if correlated with the type of treatment employed, it seemed 

that the results of different therapies did not vary widely. In more 
recent times some observers have formed more favourable (in some 
cases extremely favourable) prognoses; but on the whole the 
consensus of informed opinion has remained in favour of guarded 
prognosis, making due allowance for variations in ‘accessibility’ to 
reatment, a factor which is increasingly recognized as the most 


in*' ^ absence of statistically significant figures lends 

roniwS to such Systematic surveys as have been 

amV.4 i!' years. The following are the conclusions 

rdu t l!l ^ (I.S.T.D.) in a Survey of 103 

had juvenile homosexual offenders, all but ten of whom 

‘cood’ In such offences. The overall prognosis was 

to the Ki'ne Dividing the group according 

K that tL hZ prognosis lay 

incidentally* hn ^ ‘ucidcntally’ homosexual or 'more than 
«nt (Good = 44 per cent; Fair = 40 per 

•I'tcrosnnial and ho An''’"grr *050 ‘equally 

"’»re than ineide”t^U?“her'’ 

respectively 40 28 ai Percentages were 

but incidcntallv the ‘predominantly homosexual 

P^vepe^t „f'r8~ -1/ homosexuaP 

prognosis than thrv, ’ ^ "iscxuals tended to have a better 
percentage rate for rh r ° exclusively homosexual, the 

3 =I«reit.DouWuf 22 perc:m'’p""= 

“ignificant tendency- fn there was a statistically 

"■orsc prognosis feJ? intercourse to be given a 

a'lilable regardma « P®® 0 * Unfortunately no figures were 

Predortilnaiiily 'passi^rc' ty^a°*** predominantly 'active* and 
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Interestingly enough, age and persistence of behaviour (or organ- . 
ization) did not affect progno^s when considered statistically as 
single factors. Actually there appeared to be a tendency of those 
aged 30 and over to have a 'good’ or ‘fair’ prognosis more fre- 
quently than those under 30. But the impression did not prove to 
be statistically significant and the conclusion was drawn that age is 
apparently an important consideration only when other conditions 
are favourable. The expectation that sporadic cases might have a 
better prognosis than persistent cases was not borne out by the 
figures; or, rather, although there was a tendency in this direction, 
it was not statistically significant. 

Finally as regards the bearing on prognosis of various co- 
existing types of mental disorder, or complications as they might be 
called, the numbers were too small for statistical control. Certain 
trends, howe\’er, could be observed; c.g. cases \vith organized 
psj’cho-neurotic symptoms (conversion hysteria, anxiety hj'steria 
and obsessional neurosis) but not those with mild psycho-neurotic 
character disorders, appeared to have a good prognosis (eight out 
of twenty-five), certainly as compared with psychopathic cases 
(one out of eleven). 

\Vhen one takes into consideration the fact that a large majority 
of these cases were 'convicted offenders’, a fact which itself 
indicates either a degree of ego- (or reality-) weakness or a com- 
pulsive type of homosexuality or both, the striking feature of this 
survey is the relatively favourable over-all prognosis of some male 
homosexuals. As we shall see when considering the results of 
treatment noted in the same sur>'ey, the actual favourable prog- 
noses fell short of the favourable results, a fact which indicates 
that the prognosis ^va3 not exaggerated by personal optimism on 
the part of the observers. 'This would appear to support the recent 
tendency to take a more favourable view of the accessibility 0 
homosexuality to treatment. It docs not follow, however, 
and when statistically significant figures can be obtained regarding 
the prognosis of cases seeking private and voluntary treatment, 
equally favourable estimates will be justified. On the one h^d it is 
certainly true that the factor of co-operation seems to be more 
marked in private cases; but on the other a higher proportion 0 
organized cases seek help in private. And despite the equivoca 
evidence of the Foreman Survey, which Inddcn^ly was not w 
out by the results of treatment, it is hard to believe that orgmiz 
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cases over 30 are as favourable as younger cases of sporadic homo- 
sexuality. If that were really the case, it would be difficult to 
account for the marked preponderance of homosexuals who 
throughout life live ‘on terms’ vrfth their sexual perversion. 

Bearing in mind that the conclusions are based on the examina- 
tion and treatment of selected cases of male homosexuality, it may 
be said that the following groups comprise the cases in which 
psychological treatment is clearly indicated; (fl) cases in which 
conflict exists and a desire to be freed from the habit; (6) cases of 
‘pathological’ homosexuality mainly of a ‘defensive’ type ; (r) cases 
in which, owing to age, temptation, seduction and other factors, an 
individual who might otherwise have developed in a heterosexual 
direction has become temporarily homosexual or has developed 
a homosexual organization. To these should be added cases in 
which the homosexual urge is associated with criminal conduct 
of a pathological type (violence, rape, seduction, theft or swindling) 
for these are after all ^e cases in wlUch the forensic psychiatrist is 
primarily interested. This is no doubt a conservative estimate and 
perhaps it would be a better poli^ to cast the therapeutic net more 
widelj^ But if this is done it is essential that in unselected types of 
case the patient should be dearly forewarned that the treatm^t 
recommended is in the first instance ‘ocpectant’ and can be dis- 
continued after a probationary period, if by that time no improve- 
ment of any kind seems likely. 


treatment 

^ *lepartment of medical psychology does greater un- 
hardpr^L psychotherapy. Nothing is 

accurate, controlled and correlated results of 
diapnotltt c^lier days this was only natural. Systems of 

widelv Tti ^ "^®^h°d3 of treatment varied equally 

and little nT the cases were treated in private, 

hisiorv made to check the results by after- 

centres* ^ numbers of organized psychiatric 

™ bH^edied: But on 

to compete with “ '”’P'‘°hable that clinic records will ever be able 

“dmutiotK of tho process of treatment. 

true of psycho-analj-tio and other forma »! 
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dynamic approach* To be sure the scope of diagnostic methods 
employed at clinics will appear to increase, for nowadays the 
psychiatric clinic is the home of the 'mu!ti*disciplined’ approach. 
Once psychiatrists have been seiaed of the desire for 'scientific 
records there is no limit to their ambitions. But, alas for the prw- 
pect, methods of diagnosis must be rated not by their multiplicity 
but by their depth. And the same can be said of methods of treat- 


Results of treatment can of course be estimated by purely 
empirical standards. Indeed it will be found convenient to 
preface consideration of the therapy of selected mrie homosouals 
by summarizing the results of the Portnun Clinic Surv^ 0 
convicted offenders. It should be remembered, honxvcr, a , 
these cases were selected in the first instance according 10 egaJ 
categories of offence and belong to the more wmpu snr group, 
( 6 ) the types of homosexuality varied in aim, object an 
(e) the type of treatment varied; (d) the number of " 

over-all length of treatment varied ; (e) the number 0 J" P . ^ 

to which treatment was subject varied, owing m pa -ou-e. 
imprisonment of cases who offended again dunng 1 ^ 

(/) the need for institutional superrision of a ^ 

S th= amount of familial and «nual contact dorms treanaent 
>'aried, as did the amount of follow-up. 
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variations in the type of homose»iality. Psychotherapy mainly 
was used for cases complicated by psycho-neurosis, and social 
or hormone treatment for cases complicated by low intelligence. 

At the end of treatment thirty-six of the eighty-one (44 per cent) 
no longer experienced homosexual impulses ; twenty-one who had 
still homosexual impulses had achieved discretion or consdous 
control (in nine of these the impulse was also diminished); in 
eight cases no change was noted; and in fourteen treatment was 
interrupted or discontinued. With regard to the results obtained in 
various types and degrees of homosexuality it may be noted that 
none of the nine cases who were exclusively homosexual lost his 
impulses after treatment, whereas this was the case with 5^ 
cent of the ‘bisexuals’. Of the eight who were unchanged all had a 
greater degree of homosexuality than of heterosexuality, as had 
thirteen of the nineteen who still retained the homosexual impulse 
but with newly acquired discretion or conscious control. No 
signifirant differences existed between sporadic and persistent 
typ« in the loss of homosexual impulses; but seven of the eight 
unchanpd cases were persistent types. No adequate comparisons 
wu d be made of cases with different types of compHcatioiL 
ma y a follow-up of one to three years of as many cases as could 
e traced reveled that nineteen were known to have made a 
sa acmry adjustment and thirty-four were presumed on 
rea^na e grounds to have done so; twelve were convicted again 
for homosexual offences after referral. 

n general it may be said of this series that although a consider- 
waT treatment at an early stage, treatment 

lonf»,.r j measure with those who attended for a 

impulse was found to be more likely in 
the result conflicting somewhat with 

treatment ^ dmgs). Above that age a much longer period of 
imprm-ement. The same ap- 
The final m 3 ° who secured control and discretion. 

unsucSsM inT? “ ‘Psycho-therapy appears to be 

whom a long habhy,:^?,” number of patients of any age m 

drinking or lack of desi^ S^^g^.* 

noted in' th^ satisfactory record of impros'cmcnt 

■mprovements “> 

ere obtained employing a great variety of tech- 
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niques, is the remarkable shortness of the treatment and the fact 
that even a short period of ecamination, advisory supervbion, 
sexual re-education and social work can secure satisfactory 
improvement. It would be extremely interesting if these results 
could be compared with the results obtained in private cases, 
partiwiarly those treated by lengthy methods 6u<^ as psycho- 
analysis. For reasons already indicated such comparisons cannot 
so far be made in a form that would have statistical significance. In 
fact the only satisfactory index of the results of psycho-analytical 
treatment so far available must be inferred from the general 
prognostic attitude of the p^cho-analyst which, as has been 
indicated, is generally a very guarded one. To be sure even an 
improvement rate of 33*3 per cent would be quite satisfactory so 
long as we remember that it would be obtained from specially 
selected cases. Even so it would not justify more than a guarded 
prognosis. 


‘Focal’ Treatment 

Nevertheless it appears to be the case that we can sub-divide the 
degrees of improvement into three substantial categories; (fl) 
‘cure’, i.e. abolition of conscious homosexual impulse and develop- 
ment or full extension of heterosexual impulse; (b) ‘much im- 
proved’, i.e. the abolition of conscious homosexual impulse 
without development or full extension of heterosexual impulse and, 
(c) ‘improved’, i.e. increased ego-integration and capacity to con- 
trol the homosexual impulse. And clearly it is desirable to be able 
to distinguish the therapeutic means by which these degrees of 
improvement can be effected. This is all the more important in the 
case of ‘short treatment' of say between t^^’enty-five and fifty 
sessions, where owing to considerations of time what might be 
called a ‘focal’ approach is unavoidable. In this form of approach, 
sometimes described as ‘sector’ or ‘vector’ therapy, therapeutic 
techniques are applied directly to symptom constructions and 
any accompanying disorders or complications; also direct cor- 
relations are attempted between these manifestations and either 
precipitating factors or major unconsdous constellations. In this 
connection it will be found that the application of psycho- 
analytical principles will not only serve to guide the focal approach 
but to • account for variations in the degree of improvement 
obtained thereby. 
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The first point to be noted when conducting ‘focal' treatment is 
the degree of social anxiety which prevails particularly amongst 
patients seen in private. In court groups this is not so obvious at 
first because of the compulsive nature of the activity and, to some 
extent, because of the reactions of compulsive offenders to legal 
codes. The fact that homosexuality is treated as a criminal offence 
acts as an additional if unconscious incentive to the commission of 
such offences without regard for social consequences. But whether 
mai^est or camouflaged at first by lack of discretion this sodal 
a^ety operates in all cases and will be found to exercise a most 
disintegrating effect on ego-capacities and on the emotional 
balance of the individual. It is therefore essential to ventilate it at 


once in all forms of focal treatment excepting perhaps those which 
depend mainly on suggestion. Naturally this ventilation is greatly 
enrouraged by the therapeutic situation in which for the first time 
m his life the patient is reassured by an uncritical, sympathetic and 
receptive environment. 

P^cho-analysis has sho^vn, however, that this social anxiety is 
A ^ P^oj^cted form of unconscious guilt. The penal 
fern ^ cnablcs the patient to project concealed super- 

g reactions on to society or the law. It is at this point that the 
decide whether to pursue the problem through 
j P^®^ongcd courses of an analysis or whether he will 
e_, ^ relief. Assuming that he adopts the latter 

he wtl! having uncovered some of the guilt, 

on tli(» mnirr ^ ^ of sexual anxiety and in particular 

here will hi manifestations of the castration complex. And 
relations hit the history of the individual familial 

etc. wll rnr« frustrations, disappointments, jealousies, 

AW alHtT, „ beXought to the surface, 

homosexual demonstrate the defensive aspects of the 

of his original rclat^rn * uncovering the positive aspects 

ing the anxieties anri ^ (mother, sister) and demonstrate 

hostile aspects of tfi ®r phantasied) associated wath the 

return of hcterosexi^lib'd ° cleared for the 

essence a short treatment can be regarded as in 

more systematic ^^‘^ducation. To be sure a good deal of 

since the unconado.. ^ ‘”®^®rion is also called for, particularly 
^«ous phantasies of homosexuaU tend to promote 
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a number of conscious sexual myths of a phobiac nature tlut 
inhibit heterosexual impulse. But as in the case of child education 
the best means of accelerating the education or rc-eduwtion of 
homosexuals is to uncover and release inhibiting armebes, an 
where possible uncover also the sources of childish guilt The un- 
covering of defences is a more elaborate process. 

Following these leads can understand why improvement may 
stop short at control of sexual impulses. In the group mat o tarn 
such control (in the Portman Clinic Series zi of " 

26 per cent) the padent supporting himself the while on 
transference relationship to the therapeutist, has aclueyed a 
considerable reduction of social anxiety (manifest ° 
lesser reduction of guilt and has by educative measures 
of some of his phobiac sexual reactions: his ep- an ^ . 

have thereby b?en greatly strengthened His -d 

aversions from, heterosexuality have, 5 . jj-fijghed 

hence he dings to his homosexual impulses even jiquida- 

form. AbolitiL of homosexual impufee 

tion of guilt and of heterosexual defen^. “Sat 

Incidentally and in view of the substanti . inform all 
secure control during treatment it P to be the 

prospective patients that such an outcome may prove 
maximum benefit obtainable. which, having 

Insuffident attention is paid to the gmup of ^ 

carried through the P[^^“L^ucto’pracb’se their perver- 
statu quo’ in the sense that they -...j It can of course be 

Sion and may subsequently ixcon ^^-^^ ^njess 

argued that such cases should not iw mg 

they have carried out a lengAy an 3^ • where accurate 

ment in such instances is only a gam • undergo a slight 

prognosis is esscnrial. Actudly a general ego- 

diminution of their 00"^?“^ . Auction of their guilt, ivith 
improvement but this is offset V , ^leir perversion m 

the result that they live As in the case of all 

continue to practise it of the ‘failure’ group wou 

mental disorders, doser of focal therapy by ^ J 

lead to improvement j^ereby enlarging the su 

lighting the obstades to cure , 

groups. 
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THE ROOTS OP CRIME 


Psycho-Analysis of Male Homosexuality 
In the first two sections of tins review emphasis has been laid on 
:he nature and universality of ‘unconscious homosexuality* and xn 
particular on the part it plays in preparing the ground for a later 
‘manifest homosexual perversion*. In this sense it can be said that 
whatever the clinical condition for which the patient is treated, his 
analysis ^vili inevitably include an investigation of his infantile 
homosexual phases and their relation to his positive Oedipus 
complex. For thb reason it can fairly be said that whether or not a 
psycho-analyst ever treats a case of manifest perversion, he is in 
pretty constant touch with the roots of manifest homosexuality. We 
can indeed venture the generalization that given appropriate 
selection of cases the ultimate success (or failure) of the psycho- 
analysis of male homosexuality lies in the thoroughness (or inadequacy) 
tcith which the analyst explores' not only the unconscious libidinal 
phases of the negative Oedipus complex and the reactive aggression 
teith which these are associated but the effect on ego and super-ego 
structure of those identifications and introfections that are laid doton 
during both positive and negative phases of the Oedipus complex. 

As, however, the technique of psycho-analysis proper pre- 
cludes a ‘focal* attack on symptom formations or other psycho- 
pathological manifestations it is not possible to direct analytical 
attention to any one phase of mental development to the exclusion 
or neglect of other material. This can be attempted only in the 
case of short focal treatments. In any case the requirements of 
psycho-analysis caimot be satisfied by libido-analysis only, or for 
that matter by the analysis of the unconscious hostility and 
aggression that run in series with libidinal development. If the 
course of psycho-analysis can be said to be directed at all, it is 
directed by the vicissitudes of anxiety and guilt and by the 
defensive manoeuvres (resistances) which these affects engender. 
Effective interpretation of resistances may in this sense be said 
to guide the analysis, but effective interpretation is regulated at all 
times by ad hoc considerations, not by preconceptions of the 
symptom structure. 

The second generalization is obvious enough: it can be arrived 
at on the strength of the clinical observation that despite the priority 
of homosexual object choice, homosexual organizations comprise 
a wide range of component impulse. There is consequently a 
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wide scope for regression to various contributing 
It MhJi that thtre can he no standard course tn he W"' ”/ 
analyses of homosexual cases considered as anidysis of 

analysis of homosexuals differs s^myha. 
mositransference neuroses, where tenon points 
located at definite ego levels. To be * ^"Sted 
homosexuality is concentrated at ■ , .^ajgg viz. the 

with the formation of hystencal ° ^ ^ homosexual 

genital level. To this extent « “ " Slud's diemm. 
perversion is the "f P™ ,h7patient’s develop- 

But this concentration at the gen (Tfnital reeressions are 

ment cannot he succeasfulsolougas^re-gemrfrep^^ 

not fully ventilated. As has been ,may of 

range of pre-gemtal regressions “ Behind these 

the phtnn^y “■* ““ dCS 

conscious phantasy systems an analysis of which is 

more primitive unconsaous sys jijn, it is at this point 

essential to the loosening “f are to be found, mote 

that some of the most intractable ^ 

particularly since ^ “ yn of disturbing the paUent’s 

powerfully enough charged .J^Utent would give nse to pre- 
Llity sense to a degree that rf .tinot commonly 

psychotic reactions. Fortunately j^gg^naent voluntarily. More 
encountered In patients who his analysis at the point 

commonly the patient '» is content to have secured 
where these resistances . 

some control of his more atieot over such crises 

Another factor which however, by no means 

is the degree of transference raffoe^^^ homosexuality vary, so 
a standard factor. As ■“P^^^ Reae.ions correspondmg . 

do the transference .n>an-fmmtmmjs^^ 

to hysterical, obsessionsl, depres reliable statistics are avail 

can be observed in different OT '^,5 s,hole the obsessional tyj^ 

able regarding .his point, ™ *Xommonly f 

of rransferenee seems .0 ^„“yonal forms h- 

And indeed there are some ^ the 

reactions and perverse distorted 

obsessional ideas though . (he other hand the ch^ ^ 

of an infanUlosexua Bi,d„oUy obsessional, Th. 

psychic reacuons of tbe pai 
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becomes increasingly obvious as the analysis proceeds. The patient 
converts his associations into a running obsessional commentary 
on his manifest homosexual reactions and often on his anti- 
feminist disposition. By so doing he blocks the approach to his 
underlying hostility to men and attraction to women. Unless this 
situation is dealt with by effective interpretation the analysis is 
liable to end either in stalemate or in the acquisition of control only. 

In this obsessional tj’pe of- transference the reactions to the 
analyst rarely reach the hothouse intensity observed in the hysteric 
or the fulminating crises of the psj'chotic type. Manifest erotic 
transferences are rarely observed and seldom exceed the com- 
pulsive explosion of phantasy: even in hysterical and psychotic 
types manifestly erotic transference activities rarely pass the 
exhibitionistic le\'eL 


In the early stages of the analysis there are of course many 
indications of spontaneous transference some of which can soon 
be recognized as essentially maternal in origin. There exists in 
particular a^ passive receptive attitude to interpretation which 
alt^ates with disappointment when this is not forthcoming. But 
as is only to be expected the first open expressions of activated 
analytic rapport take the form of father transferences in whidt 
the positive element at first predonunates. It is essential, however, 
to unrover the negative elements of the father transference; 
w } vshen these ha^'c been fully ventilated is it possible for the 
eeper mother transferences both positive and negative to appear. 
1 ost analjiic failures (in the sense that the patient retains his 
omosexual sj-stcm even if only in a less marked form) are due to 
e ure to uncover and analyse these potential mother trans- 
erra^, almost exclusively saturated with pre- 

geniul sadistic phantasy. With the successful overcoming of these 
wpCT regressive phases the prospects of a successful outcome are 
^ca y improved. As a rule the first sign of fundamental improve- 
anxieties which would ordinarily set up 
^ ^ differ from the earlier manifestations of 

«;« at the beginning of the analy- 

nlar*- t!!^ These deeper anxieties gradually give 

super-ego 

of the n-rr^^- This calls for persistent ventilation 

his tyslcms by means of which the patient covers 

his guilt. Durmg this period the patient may manifest a number of 
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transitoiy symptom formations of a conversion type or his 
inhibitions in work and in social intact may he _ 

Once these have been worked through, the way is open to snalj^ 
the genital kernel of his Oedipus complea which the homoserual 
has used every unconscious mechanism to conceal. 


It wiU be clear from the foregoing surveys of the etiolom 
It wiu ue cieai cases of male homosesuahty 

CZuTh rnow'" now 

fart that clinical statisucs ^ adequately 

sexuality as have been treaty fHJfferenttvpesoftreatment 
broken down to indicate the relation o results of more 

todiirerentsub.groupsofhom^Y;“rpotwe .0 arrive a. 
detailed invesugauons are aviuUble it is nip 

more than the broadest genemlira on , conditions of 

Nevertheless it U safe to PTfepeving factors, 

selection success in treament ep psychological dis- 

viz. the effectiveness tvlth ^covered, tte degree 

position to homosexual o^ect oi f-ngteations can be offset, 
in which eumnt StTSe established or, 

and the degree of Tnalysed. The first of these 

in the case of psycho-analytic te^iq. ^ pjeough 

faetots depends on the of secondary gaui 

the perversion, <>■' f „„ to degree of potential 

obtained m ciirrcnt life and the treatment of 

accessibility “f hv far the most important. 

mental disorder, the third factor “ ^ ^ ly to degree to 
. As far as the wider issue « £e smenable to 

which unselected cases of should be maintained. It is 

treatment, the very greatest TO dj, problem, if u he “ 

indeed more than likely tha ejester tolerance amongst e 

problem, is in the ‘'eve'op®'"' " ^ ,,c„dtomakeascap^ 
Motions of the j'^ctotteatmentofhomosema^ 

goatofhomoseituaUty. at the Miseased' 

i a whole should be directed ” ^es of the individual bomo- 

of society as at the 'diseased propeosiu 

Ecxuai. 



PART III 


THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF PROSTITUTION* 

[1943-57] 


Modem psychopathology (in simpler -words, the study of dis- 
ordered mental processes), unlike organic pathology, is a highly 
inflammable subject, liable to give rise to acute dissension in the 
most sophisticated audience* In fact we cannot do better than 
begin our investigation by facing squarely the emotional difnculties 
inherent in the study of prostitution. To give a simple illustration: 
the professor of chemistry lecturing on the properties of a simple 
salt, whether poisonous or irmocuotis, knows that his audience 
accept Viith equanimity whate%'cr he may have to s^- on the 
subject. The lecturer on prostitution is equally well at^’are that the 
subject-matter of his investigation will already have aroused dis- 
approval, conflict or a degree of fascination before its psychological 
co^tiwents have been even mentioned. A still greater obstacle to 
objectivity lies in a peculiarity of mental pathology, namely, that its 
subject-matter, being derived most from unconscious layers of the 
nund, is unfamiliar and ordinarily inaccessible. It is not open to 
naked-eye inspection like, s^*, diseases of the skin, or to simple 
measures of examination, like most of major organs. Not 

only so, the normal structures of the mind are also for the greater 
part unconscious, as are, naturally, our normal instincts, and the 
ixuier lavi-s tlut regulate them. The fact that these structures, forces 
and mwhaiusms are not only unconscious but primitive in nature 
pves rise to a common confusion. It is often assumed that whatever 
IS unconscious U not only pathological, but reprehensible. This 
conf^ion can be avoided if we compare the state of modem 
ps}c o-analj^ical knowledge with the state of organic medirine 
some centuries ago. Wc are at present at a stage in the de>-elop- 


^hed by the I,S.TJ5. hj Fwnnialoo of the Intermtj'onal Bureau 
t “PP5**3«>n of Traffic in Women and Children, this lecture was 
<«uvefed on the occasion of an International Meeting 
Trft«' t Bureau and held at the London School of Hygiene and 

rr,.w;*v.^ ' ',5*^»®*-'*30ctobcr,i943.ThecompleteProce«ling5wcre 
“V the title 77u Abolition of Tolerated 
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ment of psychology similar to that existing in organic rn^ane 

when Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, when 

what ultimately became bio-chemistty was of the most rudiment^ 

order. We have, as it were, mapped out the main inental 

institutions), have isolated the main energies (or instincts) Whitt 

set them in action, and have studied the mam 

which these insUncts are reguUted. And “'f* . 

unfamiliar and peculiar, we are incltned '“.'f 

structure and fu^on of .he unconscious 

We talk loosely of rcpiession, for eiample, as ‘ 

a bad policy, whereas, in fact, repression ts a ^ ,,i„n,,atelv It is 

mechanism without which we could not un^^on^^^^q 

not repression that is pathological, would have 

repreiou’. You can vvell “ h^tJ i' •» 

arisen if early anatomists, discovering the liver, n 
be a malignant tumour. 

iNFANinX SetOAOTT . , ^ 

I strcM this point 

SS'Srpmttt of sexuJ 

discoveries lay in 4is fie d, and m thetr tune This 

world the most lively „ thc^surface st any rate, 

opposition has now largely di^ o , ^ daat se-eual 

•ne main points established by in a unified form, 

impulses, so fat from first developing P ^ „p of yanous 

exist from birth onwards; of t and 5 years. About 

components, which merge between . /^^^ojoious conflict they 
this time they disappear owing to we a fallow penod 

arouse which leads finally to ^r p ^ oontinucs until po^^ff 

ensues called the jj, .oxoal impulses appear. This, 

when the normal and fanuliar a . fjow these component 

in brief, is the theory of " The most famihar 

impulses can be classified m -otm with which '™' 

division is in accordant with tl« ^ ^ acuviues of the 

pulses are concerned. to mouth acdv!.y, «^ 

infant are combmed with hbidi P ^ of infantile sexuality 

one of the most huportant com^^ of o«a( 

known as an oral componenU activities of cxcrc 

and nrcthral sexuality, connected w.m tn 
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which together with nutritional activities constitute the main 
concern of the growing infant. Each of these forms has a phase of 
primacy over the others, but by the age of 3 the main primacy is an 
infantile genital primacy during which the sexual interests of the 
child begin to correspond to some extent to the sexual drives of the 
adult. 

Infantile components can also be classified in accordance with 
the aim of sexual impulse, e.g. sadism or masochism, or, again, 
exhibitionism and viewing. In the former case, an element of 
pleasure in injury is fused with the sexual impulse; if it is active it 
is called sadism; if, however, the individual obtains sexual pleasure 
passively through injury by another person, the fusion goes by the 
name of masochism. The sadist, for example, derives satisfaction 
from beating his sexual partner, the masochist from being 
beaten. The same distinction between active and passive is found in 
the exhibitionistic-viewing couple. The aim of the voyeur is active: 
the exhibitionist’s aim is essentially passive. He gets pleasure in 
being sexually ‘viewed’, although, of course, he most frequently 
takes the initiative in the situation. It is obvious that an element of 
sexual curiosity enters into this set of impulses. And, indeed, the 
child’s curiosity is an important element of his infantile sexuality, 
and can be gratified by any of the sense organs of sight, taste, smell, 
touch and hearing. 

^ Already at this point it is possible to indicate some of the rela- 
tions between sexual development and prostitution. To begin with, 
it is common knowledge that, from puberty onward, normal 
sexuality can be partly or wholly replaced by the so-called sexual 
perversions^ and on examination these are seen to be derived from 
the various infantile components I have described, e.g. fellatio 
(a mouth perversion), sodomy, exhibitionism, etc. Of course, 
pe^ersions are more systematised, and the relation to the sexual 
object is frequently of a manifestly homosexual pattern. In other 
words, the perversions are essentially regressive in type, i.e. 
wlier infantile forms arc substituted for more developed adult 
forms of sexiulity. Now it is significant that perverse practices play 
a la^e part in the activities of prostitutes, either because of the 
ir^inatioiw of the prostitute or in response to the clients’ demands. 
The readiness to satisfy sadistic or masochistic perversions, for 
example, is part of her stock-in-trade. Hence one of the first 
questions to be raised regarding prostitution is tohether it is a regressive 
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manifestation indicating a hachxcard and retarded state of sexual 
development. It would also be natural to inquire whether signs of 
retardation arc to be detected also in the general mental develop- 
ment of the prMtitutc. 


The Latency Period and Puberty 
The next step in the investigation of sexuality is to follow the 
history of these early infantile components - in other words, to 
trace the ^'arious modifications they undergo. Succ^ m this 
itivcstipitionldepends on recognition of a fact round "■t;* « 
time the most acute controversies raged, viz., that ”I*ough 
number of these early impulses are mto-rroM, , 

they can be gratified tvithout the intetpoeiuon of an eztemid saual 
tomb-suehing or infantile forms of ^^^“on) 
thi impuL that require an evtemal object ^e ^ 

to the parents or other members of the f*™'!' “ can be 

for exinple, that aldiough a good deal “f 
gratified auto-erotically, as in *TV'“*"'Thc relTtrurof 
impuUes arc directed to the ' .’iards X parSit "f 

infantile genital impuUes. ate ' .,l,ereas oral impulses 

theoppoaite sea. The main difference istouvher^^^^^^^ 

do obtain direct gratification on *' 

impuUes are frustrated and lepr^e . obvious; 

tions of this Oedipus , Rodion U, and remains, 

but for the most part this infantile rjrdmus pliase la bisexual, 
unconscious. Significantly enoug , — _,e™al attachments to 

and it is easy to study the infantde ^““^“/IScTdevelop- 
parents which play such an im^ Oedipus phase 

ment of manifest homosexuality. . , „ofc. Space does 

reaches its height and disappears a a ^ j ^gsappearance 

not permit a complete f „ poasible; Wan-ila 

or dUintegration. But, to put it ^^;o„s of unconscious 

sexuality is finally of the parents (witting or 

anxiety and gmlt, in which the po the 

unwitting) play a ''“It '0^*" ^^';^ pa, o„,s give place to 
primitive erotic urges of the childt gjs stage the 

theso-caUedufm-fiilifiiteiiimpiJi^f ^a^y, when 

toemy period commences, and eontmues a,.,r.-™„„lses may 


jntmues ujutt „ 

laiency pcuuu These adult impulses iwj 

adult impuUes make their Thus, a varying 

at first show many infanUle or regressivn 
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amount of homosexual impulse may make its appearance. But 
whether this happens or not, the fact is that by puberty the link 
between sexual impulses and the. family has, as a rule, been 
effectively broken. Sexual impulses are henceforward directed to 
persons (objects) outside the family. Here again we can make some 
significant observadons concerning the psychology of prostitution. 
For example, although the prostitute has apparently ‘broken 
away’ from the family at an unusually early age, this sometimes 
ostentatious and rebellious independence is only skin deep. Under 
the surface there exists a strong ‘fixation*, as it is called, to the 
Oedipus phase. Further, the emotions associated with this phase 
prove to ha^’e been markedly negative — that is to say, they have 
been dominated by a number of childish rivalries and hostilities. 
There exists an acute disappointment with the father, while the 
relation to the mother is in its own way strongly impregnated with 
hostility. These facts will be found of some significance when w’e 
come to estimate the unconscious homosexual factorin prostitution. 

The DiaioTo.w of Sexuality: 

‘Sacred’ and ‘Profane’ Love 

Perhaps the most important consequence of conflict over 
infantile sexual urges, certainly one that has a very close bearing on 
the psychology of the prostitute, is the divorce that takes place 
betw’een, on the one hand, the physical or sexual (erotic) aspects, 
and on the other the more idealistic and affectionate (non-erotic) 
aspwrts of infantile love. Roughly speaking, this corresponds to the 
old adult distinction between ‘profane’ and ‘sacred’ love, but of 
course it is an unconscious distinction drawn in early childhood, 
and therefore gives rise to a more violent and persistent clea^^ge. 
Normally, the isolation and mental rejection of the erotic aspects 
of ‘infantile love* encourage what are called the aim-inhibited 
aspects of family love. But it is essential that, when adult sexuality 
makes its appearance, this cleavage should be overcome, otherwase 
the adult will have difficulty in directing his sexual urges and his 
mental love-feelings towards one and the same object. When, 
however, the original conflict over infantile love has been excessive, 
rither berause the primitive sexual components were too strong, or 
the associated hatreds and jealousies too violent, or the unconscious 
^^cnce too stringent, the cleavage tends to persist in adult life. 
In this case the adult may love idealized objects, but be incapable 
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of sexual relations with them, or, alternatively, he may be capable 
of sexual gratification only with ‘deteriorated’ sexual objects whom 
he cannot love and, in many instances, despises. It will be seen that 
these difficulties in the defusion and refusion of erotic and idealized 
love have a dose bearing on the problem of prostitution. Some 
husbands, it is true, are able to effect an erotic comproi^e mthm 
marriage, as when they persuade their, often inhibited, wives to 
dress or behave Uke ‘tarts’ before intercourse, or, in some mstan^, 
to dress in ballet costume and submit to a make-believe rape, u 
by many people of the higbest intellectual and ethical dcvclopramt 
such compromises cannot be achieved and th^ may 
selves compulsorily attached to prt«titutes, ^ . J • 

prostitutes are they capable of sexual potency. Wi 
they may remain completely impotent. You Indeed 

instances the prostitute 

we cannot emphasise too strongly that the Y-y cannot 

tion, like practidlly all sexual problems, is 

accurately measure any sexual problem unless you 

the reciprocal relationships existing between the parties to 
situation.^ 

Reoressivb and Defensive Aspects ^ ^ 

I have .aid that thi. .plWng of Ac j « 

normal teaction in childhood. And tt .. stdl more or less notm 

‘[Note igs9l While it U not some yomg 

unconsciously rendered by some immaturity or inhibiu'on 

men suffering from the milder ^ prejudice surrounding 

are not generally recognized, it is and 

the subject that the mamfett s^ce • young men are rarely 

skilled prostitutes to. for of the mWs- 

mentioned in the litersturc. And „:,tresses and of a proportion 

trations of some cocottes, of some pu ^ majority of instances of 
of the demi*mondaines. To be . {v under the most sordid 

commercialized prostituu'on, oon^ucte ^ development of the 

conditions, the effect is to hamper ^ by debasing the 

young man by creating aversion, denied that in sot«« 

currency of psychic love. But it «nn mistress is not disdained ^ 

the cooperation of a carefully SiOHoubt that many 

some solicitous mothers. There J* g^d husbands tabnS 

marriages have been preserved politely discuss 

with suburban 'widows* with 7^ JJhS exchanges they part 

whipping Lttle boys, at the concIiaiM into the Mture 

mutual expressions of esteem. 1 » of silence on such matt 

of prostitution to enter into a consp««cy ot 
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puberty, when adult sexuality activates many of the earlier for- 
gotten or repressed reactions. But we cannot understand the real 
significance of persisting and pathological cleavages unless we 
recogniae that they are intended to perform an essentially protective 
function, viz., to dissodate sexual desires from the objects (father 
or mother as the case may be) to which they were first attached. 
This tendency is sharpened by the jealousy and antagonism 
aroused by the marital life of the parents. To take the case of the 
boy : the mother image is split into an idealized and a deteriorated 
version, into a *good’ and ‘bad’ mother. The ‘bad’ image is dis- 
approved of, both consdousl)' and imconsdoiisly : it is the image of 
the fickle mother who has at least one other lover, to wit, the father. 
Should brothera and sisters also cjtist, the tally of rivals is increased. 
Now although admittedly a large part of the logic is unconsdous, 
children have at times a remarkable capadty to draw logical con- 
clusions - to pursue an inference to its bitter end. True, the child 
b not familiar with the word ‘prostitute’, nor with the exact adult 
connotation of the term, but its emotional conclusion, though 
unspoken or unconsdous, b final enough; the bad mother image is 
that of a prostitute. And so we can see that the man who has 
compubive interest in prostitutes b really still fixated to his old 
infantile profane love. He seeks, without knotting it, to gratify in 
adult life the tabooed desires of infancy. For her part, the prosti- 
tute has similar unconsdous aims, but their scope b more am- 
bitious. The client, the ‘strange man’ who pays for her favours, is 
the deteriorated image of the father; at the same time, she regbters 
her violently jealous dbapproval of her mother’s marriage by, as it 
were, debasing her own fenunine currency. No doubt the same 
factors account for those occasionally recorded cases where the 
prostitute has open phantasies of being ‘the w'orld’s greatest 
wurtesan’, to say nothing of the fasdnation exercbed by the sub- 
ject in the minds of many young women who do not, however, 
become prostitutes. Much more common b the hysterical defence 
against unconsdous prostitute phantasies which takes the form of 
fear of falling* or of ‘street anxiety*. 

At thb point it b desirable to emphasize what, indeed, must have 
mready occurred to you, namely that psychopathological states or, 
for the matter of that, perfectly normal reactions cannot be at- 
tnbuted to any single factor. All mental construaions are, as the 
technical phrase goes, overdeterrmned. The state of prostitution is 
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no exception. It is obvious, for instance, that the number of sexual 
‘objects’ with whom tlie prostitute has relations must be of some 
psychological significance. You might even suspect that^ the 
prostitute believes in the adage, ‘there is safetj* in numbers . In 
actual fact, sexual pronuscuity - which I need hardly remind you 
is not characteristic solely of prostitutes - is an unconscious 
protective device. I am not suggesting, of course, that unMnscious 
displacement from the one to the many is solely a protc^ve dcvia, or 
that it applies only to erotic impulses. Displacement is pnr^ y sm 
adaptation mechanlatn. If we could not tn^er our uttolc 
interests to a greater number of eJrtra-famUial objects, we wo 
iucapable of normal social feeling. But iu compulstve se-^ 

promiscuity, tl.e mechanism can be u.adetosetve4epurp««uot 

Lly of defence, hut of repressed impuUes. nuLa 

deny that there waa a one and only parentd ° , j ’ 

It tdso represents unconsciously a re^r^ 

(forbidden) love. An interesting erample is “ meniony 

a man whose sexual life consisted ^elusive y ® 
repeated ad mfimimn. It was his habit to ^ ^ 

faL, and to take oft his hat to strmge "7“;, '' ^ 
he would tvalk by their side \“"t''AOS.ce a 

his hat, and abandon them. At this pom -umKer of deter- 
sexual orgssm. Na.urally them t«re jl eoiu- 

minants of this behaviour. It is cle^, ^ _ seducing) 

bined satisfaction widi his success in pi jjg genital 

'\vomen wth a denial of any actual consu illustrate one 

wishes. But for the moment I am °Sv SspS-t of 

of the subsidiary elements in prostitution, namely, displacem 

unconscious infantile acxual wishes. factors that in- 

One could go on multiplying “"profession, 

fluence the selection of prostitution jnvestigation of 

But it is time tu consider the rmults ef mom toctm 

prostitutes themselves. In To begin with, it is clear 

briefly what we have already fXd, as it were, in 

that the problem of prostituuon ,he role of 

isolation. It is only part of a choice of prostitution aa 

sexuality in human aflaira. Seam y, , . , ^ nf infantile sexual 
a profeiiou is determined be measured with- 

impulse, and thirdly, it J. * ,1 development of the male, 

out a collateral investigation of th 
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Lastly, there is some e%'idence that the manif^ations of pro^itu- 
tion are more infantile than those observed in normal adult sex 
life ; more closely associated with perverse practices ; more isolated 
from the general stream of adult love feeling; indeed, more 
isolated from sodal impulses in general. In a word, prosUtuUon 
exhibits regressive characteristics; it represents a pimiive phase tn 
sexual development. It is a kind of sexual hackKordness. 

INTELLECTCAL ANT) EMOTIONAL BACKtVARDNESS 

Here is the appropriate point at which to interpolate the resulte 
obtained by making intelligence tests of selected groups of prosti- 
tutes. I need only remind you that, according to some investigators, 
almost 86 per cent of prostitutes eichibit some degree of intellectual 
and emotional backwardness. Allowing an ample margin of error 
in the selection of cases, and an ample correction for the amount of 
mental deficiency existing in the community as a whole, it is no 
coincidence that the degree of mental retardation discovered 
amongst prostitutes is high. It has to be admitted, of course, th^ 
our investigations of the subject are by no means complete,* and 
that the significance and function of what might be called ‘normal 
prostitution’ have not yet been accurately assessed. Many more 
social and anthropological investigations are needed before we can 
readi final conclusions on the subject. In particular, the role of 
prostitution in primitive religions and primitive societies, and the 
pbmoroena of disguised prostitution (^e psychology' of the ‘gold 
digger’ for example) require to be examined. For the matter of 
that, the correlation between prostitution and marital fidelitj' 

^ In a paper on ‘Juvenile Prostitution’ (delivered before the Scientific 
Group for the Study of Delinquency Problems on 19 September, 1956 and 
publishedlaterin the jBrir.y. De?/n9.,8,3-i2, 1957) Dr. T. C.N. Gibbens 
stated that of a group of twenty-three juvenile prostitutes (isolated from 
400 cases in need of ‘care or protection’ or ‘beyond control') eight were 
bright and EOmetimes highly intelligent girls, six were of average intelli- 
gence and so'en were extremely dull. Although this finding seems to be 
in marlced contrast to the figures sometimes given for confirmed adult 
prostitutes, it should be remembered that in a considerable number of 
juveiule prostitutes the condition is a transitory one, particularly where 
the girl shows no marked psychopathic traits; hence that the 'confirmed* 
group are^ likely to show a higher rate of irmate or psychopathological 
defect. It is clear that, as has been suggested above, more extensive study 
IS needed of the standard of intelligence in different age-groups, and 
psychological types. 
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descn'es some attention. It has often been suggested that prosti- 
tution is the price paid for monogamic ideals. Into these matters I 
have no time to enter. But whatever may be the resute of these 
investigations I think tve may assert mth some ranlldence that 
however common - and in that respect normal - the 
of prostitution may be. these manifestations are, j 

orrLc ond rrgrerrire m characUr. Here. 
argument to be used against the familiar counter of the 
sAool. i.e. that prostitution is a 'necessary evd, a nawnl 
manifestation of the old Adam in ns. No ■‘“f 
to be said for the argument: for man »ud wnmm share mme 
natural promiscuity with many other P . {j^tot 

tendentious argument which o«mte3 ' human 

and can be used to retard inv-eatigauona of P J 

factors which determine the choice “f .j ^,imtion U 

In any case the matter does not stop there- 
regressive in character, it is {*''1'” ,,, activated, in 

mental regression m generf. J' , ,n,c„,]tUacoinmon- 

border.Unecascs,bythe/<tc/oro/niio Me >1 

place of psychopathology that emo disorder. And 

commonest precipitaung ^ Uiese stresses persona! 

this in turn ruses the question, h •_nmcntal in nature ? 
and emotional, and how far arc they environmental m 

Types of Prostitote 

I make no apology for tat-ing ^ a'^eS^'h^"""'- 

space in the study of . „f Sdhood mental 

ll is a well-estabUshed mental disorier 

development throws more direct “gnt fj„crtheless, m a 

than does the i-unrediate study of ^ of 

presentation of this sort, it would be absurn 
direct study of the prosUtute. speaking, there 

The first difficulty we have o^isw com- 

is no such thing as a And the law defines its 

mon use, has strictly lepl it has not so fat taken 

terms in accordance with ““''^^^accountwhen drawing 
the definitions of individual ^ distinctly unfortunate, 

up the calendar of ">1“''”“"°"^ „f pmstitution as there are 
Bince there are at least as iMny ^ P,rotaUy, that has many 
varieties of pilfering - a dcbnquency, me. 
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close associations virith prostitution. It is really absurd to talk at 
large of remedies for prostitution, wthout first establishing a 
reasonably exact classification of prostitutes. For that part, we 
ought also to have an accurate survey of allied groups, including, 
for example, ‘the enthusiastic amateur’, the ‘gold digger’, or the 
type of individual who marries for money. And if we go so far we 
might well consider the significance of the ‘dowry’ and the ‘mar- 
riage settlement’. But for the purposes of our present argument, 
we must confine ourselves to those cases coming within the legal 
definition. The most cursory study of police court cases (and 
although these do not by any means include all the recognizable 
types of prostitution, they at any rate comprise the types that 
constitute a ‘social problem’) shows that there arc three common 
groups. 

The first consists mostly of street-walkers of the ‘drab’ type, who 
in most cases practise prostitution as a life-long profession. They 
are apathetic and ‘hopeless’ in attitude, some mentally disordered, 
others mentally backward ; others, again, prone to form associations 
with criminals. They incline also to excessive use of alcohol. Most 
of these attribute their choice of profession to emotional disturb- 
ances in adolescence. They tend to lapse readily, and only a small 
proportion become stable. 

In marked contrast to the drab type comes the ‘young* prostitute 
- unstable adolescents, often of border-line intelligence, attracted 
by a ‘gay’ life; irresponsible, rebellious and defiant, or on occasion 
indolent and indifferent. Many are over-suggestible, 'easily 
influenced by older and more sophisticated ‘professionals’. They 
live from hand to mouth, carelessly, without forethought or even 
apparent anxiety as to the future. On the other hand, they are 
more readily amenable to social influences, and, under favourable 
environmental conditions, often settle down. Between these 
extremes a great variety of types can be isolated. Prominent 
amongst these is the ‘flourishing’ professional, who although 
known to the police is, by virtue of her business talents, better able 
to avoid police interference. Flimsy and unstable personalities, 
^ey are yet intelligent enough to look after their own interests. 
But behind their apparent success, they are restless, dissatisfied, 
and given to excesses of various kinds. Shading ofiF from this 
^oup is Ae type of ‘discreet’ prostitute, who after a comparatively 
short period of flamboyance, settles down as a short-term mistress, 
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and often ends as an apparently respectable spinster with con- 
servative domestic interests. And this group, in turn, shades off 
into smaller and more specialized groups which do not ordinarily 
come under police scrutiny at all. 

In short, it is possible to classify prostitutes in a great number or 
way's, e.g. according to age, sodal standing, success, tcmpcr^ent, 
variety of sexual activity favoured, the amount of publidty in- 
volved, the degree and kind of mental abnormality or backward- 
ness present, the extent to which they practise types of delinquent 
conduct, and, to mention one other significant point, e nature o 
their after history, i.e. whether they continue as prosUtutes ^til 
after the climacteric or abandon the career after a varying P®" * 
In the absence of detailed psychological investigauons of all 
types, it is obvious that the psychopathologist must confine hr^U 
to a few well-established genenfeitions. 
of the validity of these gcneraliaations is that the ^ . 
factore discovered ahouM be present not J “fi . 

enced prostitutes, but in what might be called ^ ^ 
the young groups from which eipeneneed prosUtutes are re- 

cruited. 

The Factob of Unconscious HoaiosnuAi^ 
Amongst experienced OTce. ^“^£reTiMked°dWnu- 

of itxualfrisidily - in other wo^, an absenre or i^ 

Uon of either physical or But although 

in particular an incapacity to j jn one 

thisfaetorisWghlysignmcanti^ouldbe™™^^^^^ i„ 

form or another frigidity , jts sfjmificancc in 

apparently normal women. Obvio y. . elements, 

cases of prostitution dep^ds JJ^There is always a comul- 
This is true of all mental plainly manifest. 

lotion of causal elements, some factors most 

others unconscious. In the o P , homo- 

closely associated with frigidity are of these 

sexuality and unconscious antagontsrn o t,rtmoscxuality, which 
must be clearly distingulsed from . sj-jje ‘unconscious 

is a systematized adult ®f*^,^^eious homosexual interest. 

homosexual’ may show no signs of ?» an essea- 

■ » Dr. GibbensO®^ 

dally tninsitoiy manifestation 
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The term implies simply that, during the early formative period of 
infantile sexuality, the tendency has been to divert sexual impulses 
from the parent of the opposite sex to the parent of the same sex. 
It represents, as it were, a sexual policy, often a defensive policy, 
which, when reinforced by constitutional bisexuality, acts as a 
constant barrier to normal sexual do'clopmcnt. As, however, the 
whole infantile system is repressed, the only manifest signs preset 
in adult life are either disordered adaptation to heterosexual life 
or various peculiarities of character and social reaction. Individuals 
of this type often nourish a good deal of overt or latent hostilitj* to 
men. This is assodated with strong, unconsdous jealousy of the 
male, together with a good deal of unconsdous hostility to the 
client as a substitute father image. It is not difficult to establish 
that during childhood the father image has been a disappointing 
one. Hence it is no coinddence that the attitude of many prostitutes 
to their clients is, in effect, one of depredation, which frequently 
ends in some form of injury to (unconsdously, punishment of) the 
man. For not only does the prostitute seek to exploit men fman- 
dally, she frequently steals from them and sometimes enters into a 
conspiracy with her souteneur to blackmail them. And of course she 
may, and frequently does, infect them with venereal disease. As I 
have pointed out earlier, this attitude of depredation is either 
consdously or unconsdously rcdprocated by the man. In short, 
the sexual life of both prostitute and cHent contains either in 
manifest or latent form a marked component of sadism. At the 
same time, it is to be noted that the injurious physical and mental 
consequences of their ways of life are an indication that there is also 
an imconsdous masochistic component to be reckoned with. And 
this, in turn, suggests that a strong guilt reaction to early sexuality 
must play a part in the prostitute’s make-up. There is, in fact, 
some evidence that the prostitute’s career, so far from indicating 
strong heterosexual tendendes, is, in a sense, a denial and denigra- 
tion of normal sexuality. And so it is possible to arrive at a some- 
what disconcerting conclusion, namely, that in so far as there is a 
more ^ ostentatious derual of normal sexuality, the prostitute 
exhibits a kind of primitive, if highly selective, unconsdous 
morality. This may sound absurd, but, of course, similar observa- 
Uons as to the excessive and paradoxical action of a primitive 
(unconsdous) consdence can be made in the case of both neurotic 
and delinquent persons. In other words the prostitute uncon- 
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sciously seeks at the same time to block and to punish herself for 
her original incestuous (infantUe) strivings by denying herself 
normal adult love and marriage. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Larval Prostitute 
Tummg now to what I have called 4e 'larval 
cases of precocious prostitution in early adolescence, s 
to remind you again that, strictly speaking, we ^Mctions 

real onset of sexuality at this period. To understand Je r^ctjs 
of this group properly, we would require to 
the sexual reactions of little girls from 3 to 5 ye actions 

nothing of making a complementary invcstiga 10 

of little boys of the same age. Parents rec»gn.^^ 

say on occasion that a small daughter is a adolescent girls 

wJ shall be on the safe side if that dol^^n* pris 

are not only ‘little women’ but also little c * by 

the early phase of puberty is signalized by gr« 
progressive tendencies. fruitful, field for 

The most convenient, as well f jhat of 

investigating early fo^ ^oof'bchavlour reactions, e.g. 

juvenile delinquency. Here a gro p ^ ^ close 

early truancy, wandcritTg, and aoliching. 

association wth precocious acts of ^ designs- 

Many children and Lre or 

tion of ‘out of control or m n^ oossibility that they wH 
show senual tendencies ““‘'“j‘"®.'J';,;^,pointi5that,inBofar 

later become prostitutes, ^ow the ^ 

as these types have been the experienced 

unconscious elements that ate . ^5 dilTcrcnl, but the 

prostitute. The superficial manifestation ^^y^^ 

unconscious constellation pUcjr and. what is more 

emirormtmlaJ factors am nm by an experienced sociri 

important, can to some cirtent histories profieted 

worker. It is notorious, of L uMtUable, showing, m 

by experienced prosumtes are J ,he emnron- 

they do, a marked degree tamomlc motives p'Vs®“|r 

mental factors in early of lack of aJrjoatr familf 

sldiary r61c. Above »>'• *', Sf Ss“lsble. To take » cae^" 
ioee in early and “S so much that it is asaoa- 

point, the influence of illegimnacy»not 
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ated ^ith economic hardship, but that, compared with other 
children, the illegitimate child is in ibe psychological se^e 
extremely insecure. In most cases the amount of family affection 
displayed is meagre to a degree, if, indeed, there is a real family to 
provide it. Next in order of prominence comes the factor of 
mamfest irregularity in the sexual life of the parents. It is often for- 
gotten that, psychologically speaking, little children have eyes like 
hawks, and are quick to detect marital differences, estrangements 
and infidelities, even when the parents are at some pains to hide 
these emotional breaches in the family. The psychological effect, 
however, lies not so much in the influence of the parental example, 
as in the unconsdous reactions of hostility provoked by it. The 
prostitute-to-be is both critical and revengeful about the parents 
sexual life. Hence, in the endless and frequently unprofitable series 
of sexual episodes of which her later life is made up, w'e can detect 
an urge to make a mockery of parental love-life. In the same way 
we can sec in the brothel-keeper’s mode of existence a sexual 
mockery of family life. Indeed, I regard it as an essential part of 
the investigation of tolerated prostitution to have as complete an 
analysis as possible, not only of the prostitute and her client, but of 
the brothel-keeper and all her (or his) satellites. Unfortunately, 
reliable investigations of this sort am not available. 

To return to the ‘larval’ prostitute, this combination of psycho- 
logical insecurity (insecurity of love), together with an unconscious 
urge to obtain revenge for neglect, can be borne out by a number 
of observations. Lack of reliable and friendly instruction about 
sexuality is a prominent feature, one that indicates how large a 
role lying and deception on the part of the parents play in preparing 
the ground for sexual aberrations on the part of the children 
concerned. Moreover, an early history of wandering, truancy and 
petty pilfering is frequently obtained; and, as has been suggested 
earlier, in some cases it is clear that the young adolescent is schiz- 
oid in type, that is to say presents character reactions of a schizo- 
phrenic (psychotic) nature. These conditions can, of course, exist 
independently of sexual aberration, but it is interesting to note that 
all of them can be traced to an original insecurity about being 
adequately loved. It is well known that children who take to com- 
pulsive sweet-eating, or who are pven to stealing sweets or small 
sums of money, do so in the main because sweets and money 
represent to their unoinscious minds {symbolize, that is to say) the 
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parental love they feel they have been denied, or have had stolen 
from them by more successful (family) rivals.* 

The Econokhc Factor 

These facts have a considerable bearing on a controversy, the 
mere existence of tvhich often puzzles social refoimeis. In the 
■ivholc field of delinquency, including sexual misdemeanour, it is 
too readily taken for granted that economic factors are fte pnme 
cause of anti-social conduct; that, for “““■ 1’™“";'“ ^ 
driven to take up their profession by eeonomre hardships. Leamg 
out of account the fact that although the general s"bsistenm Im 
of most countries is a low one, yet the ^ 

there are a number of considerations that ^ 

peculiar assumption. I say ‘peculiar because i ^ . -jy jyg 

Ltural to assume that disordered sexual ;mndu« 
to disorder of the sexual impuls^. Thri '“rthe 

hypothesis is based largely on the stories told •>)' P 
•drab’ group. As has been mention^. 

worthy. Investigation by expenenc^ “muioT Moreover, the 
covers more emotional factors ’ jl chargeable, 

earliest sexual misdeme^ours, altho^ ^nvedX no grown-up 
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symbol (substitute) for love; it can, as the example of the miser 
shows, arouse quite conscious emotions of love. It is, of course, a 
debased form of love, and modem society, howwer little it may 
know of scientific psychology, has quite spontaneously grasped 
this distinction. Prostitution is generally regarded as a debased 
form of love. It is interesting to note, howc\*er, that in the deeper 
layers of the unconscious, money is equated \nth the excretory 
products of the body, which small children naturally regard as 
precious possessions. As I pointed out earlier the infantile forms of 
love include many components of anal and urethral sexuality; so 
it Is not surprising that the aberrations of adult love include many 
derivatives from this primitive excretory phase of sexual develop- 
ment. On closer examination, therefore, the fact that the prostitute 
barters her body for ‘filthy lucre’ is, psj'chologically speaking, 
neither so surprising nor so unnatural as it seems. It is, in fact, one 
more proof that prostitution is a primitive and regressive mani- 
festation. 

To conclude this brief consideration of environmental factors, it 
would appear that economic motives are only ancillary in nature. 
The environmental factors that lead to prostitution are essentially 
psychological, in particular tliose conditions of upbringing that 
lower the ‘love-security’ of the child, and increase its antagonism 
to normal sexuality. These arc more marked where the sexual life 
of the parents is such as to set up an identification between prosti- 
tution and family sexuality. A word of caution is necessary here- 
These factors would not in themselves prove decisive, were it not 
for the psychological set-up of the individual prostitute. And this 
set-up is, in its turn, a product of development. One cannot, of 
couree, exclude what are called constitutional factors - in oAer 
words, the inborn temperament of the prostitute. But as psycho- 
logical research expands, the importance of constitutional factors 
in all varieties of mental disorder is increasingly curtailed. 


Prostitution and Mental Disorder 
In tlm survey stress has been laid mainly on unconscious 
a ors oth constitutional and predisposing and on some of the 
nvironmenta influences that contribute to the selection of prosti- 
u ion as a career. The survey would not be complete, however, 
some reference to the relation between prostitution and 
manUest forms of mental disorder, in particular to neurosis, to the 
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psychoses (insanities) and to psychopathy. Generally speaking, the 
neurotic person tends to suffer from inhibition rather than sexual 
expression. Unconsciously of course the neurosis covers uncon* 
scious sexual phantasies of a perverse order. As has been sug^sted, 
many cases of street anxiety mask unconscious phantasies of 
prostitution. But there are occasional cases of armety hystena 
complicated by transient episodes of a prostitute type. 
psychoses on the other hand, particularly in some fonm of schizo- 
phrenia, phases of prostitution are not uncommon ; md in schizom 
characters these phases may become cruized m 
prostitution. As regards psychopathy (instability m ' 

impulse, life and character reactions) it is not • 

that many psychopaths are prostitutes and 
of many apparently ‘normal' prostitutes uncovers 
a number of psychopathic traits. ^ , 

These correlations tvith psychopathic X„„tical 

psychotic) disorder are capable of an in emotional 

extension: In all such cases it is easy to f 
relations of the psychopath and of the 

external ‘objects’ (attachments) arc of a tenuou . , —o. 

Btracturc of the pemonaliv « ^ as 

centric. This egocentncity (which is tccnni»y 
narcissism) tends to lead to shallow ov * , 

relative indifference to the influences 0 " pmsti- 

coincidence then to find that, part'cu y egocentric 
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shirking professional obligations not to indicate what particular 
therapeutic measures seem most likely to alleviate or eradicate the 
pathological conditions described. And since this Congress is 
convened to discuss the question of ‘Tolerated Prostitution*, we 
might well begin with that particular issue. From the psycho- 
pathologist’s point of view, the objection to a policy of tolerated 
houses is simply that it tolerates the problem as well as the 
prostitute. It gives social sanction to a pathological condition. For 
whatever views we may hold on the existence of ‘normal prosti- 
tution* or on its ‘necessary evil’, we must face the fact that in the 
majority of instances prostitution is a sign of sexual backwardness 
commonly associated with a degree of social backwardness. The 
argument that by sanctioning tolerated houses the incidence or 
venereal disease is cut down, even if accurate (and other speakers 
at tlus Congress will show that this is extremely questionable), is 
irrelevant. The fact that sanitary services in a tropical war-area 
may succeed in reducing the incidence of malaria amongst soldiers 
does not solve the problem of war-making or mitigate the other 
deplorable consequences that may ensue from it. As for compulsory 
prostitution, it is enough to say that measures of this sort con- 
stitute a betrayal of every principle that makes for stability in 
human society. 

Preventive Measures 

But although it is easy enough to arrive at these conclusions, it 
would be foolish to pretend that purely restrictive and repressive 
measures, aimed at the abolition of tolerated prostitution, would 
solve the problem. I do not suppose that any member of this 
Congress is under any illusions on this point. If we establish that 
prostitution is a sign of backwardness, it is incumbent on the 
State to use every device, psychological and sociological, to remedy 
the^ defect. No small-scale and haphazard efforts of voluntary 
sodeties can hope to deal with defects that develop in sodety as a 
^ole, and are a reaction to forces inherent in the human race. 

problem must be approached from the widest angles. For 
a though indiridual prostitutes may be stabilized by individual 
attwtion, the sodal phenomenon of prostitution cannot be dealt 
with n«rcly by paying psychological attention to individual prosti- 
tutes. Nothing short of a review of the whole problem of sexual 
custom, tradition, education and regulation can hope to alter in any 
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permanent way the incidence of pr<»titution. This is not a matter 
of speculation. Although statistics of sexual behaviour are, for many 
obvious reasons, the most tmreliable of human data, there is some 
direct e^ddence on this point that deserves careful consideration. 
During the period that has elapsed since the end of the last tvar we 
have witnessed a transition in thought, outlook, and to some extent 
in standards of behaviour regarding relations between the sexe. 
One need only instance the changing social and economic status 
of women, the loosening of some of the ^ 
sanctions that previously obtained, the mcr^d ^ 

contraceptive measures, decreased fear of illegitimate . 

some extent a more wddespread knmvledge of the "lodem ^ 0 - 
logical approach to the problems of 

given rise to a relaxation of the general publie P 

ritf ^1-2 

conceivable variety. Moreover, as I 1'^,*'’™' „ind. 
are developed jn the unconscious as we , j ^.^,1 codes 
Hence it is reasonable to and super- 

governing prostitution are of *ij paper to 

stltious. It would be going . ^uaui by the State, 

suggest what changes in attitude rmg ;,v:_ range such 
But obviously these would have to inc « divorce. 11*0 oom- 
problems as the regulation of , 1,0 ethics of mat- 

munlty. in its turn, might given to the loveless 

riage, e.g. in the degree of social toleniuon give 

marriage. ..i In the meantime we 

But these are wide and “>"“"^7 iy'ch could be taken by 
need not neglect the more -jgsgified in accordance 

any enlightened community, , individual or to the 

tviih their aim, i.e. whether direrieJ l” ^,^o „easure,i.e. 
environment, or again accoring to i am aw’are that 

whether psychological, on the gnmnd tha' 

this last sub-division is “P“ .“ and that therefore 

economic measures are ^ 

* This refers of course to the *■»" 
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the subdivisions overlap. But I have singled out the economic sub- 
group partly because the view is widely, but erroneously, held that 
the main causes of prostitution arc economic, and partly for a special 
psychological reason. No one will attempt to deny that a sub- 
stantial raising of our present economje standards, together wth a 
substantial improvement in the conditions of labour, and an 
adequate improvement in recreational resources would ser\'c to 
eliminate whatever material advantages may attract the commenc- 
ing prostitute. But it is important to realize that, in the last analysis, 
economic hardship is a form of psychological stress. And mental 
stress, of whatever kind, is one of the commonest precipitating 
factors in abnormal conduct. Follmving this line of thought, it 
becomes clear that serious attempts should be made, not only to 
alleviate every variety of psychological stress, but to provide 
compensatory interests which tvil! tide the individual over periods 
of psychological hardship. 

These measures would not, however, strike to the root of the - 


problem. Tlie behaviour of the adult is determined by patterns 
laid down in childhood. Hence the solution of the problem of 
prostitution will depend on the extent to which we can modify 
those childhood patterns which predispose to the ultimate choice 
of prostitution as a career. At any rate, we can see to it that the 
upbringing of children is calculated to promote normal sexual 
adaptation in later life. This alone would involve radical change in 
our present system of sexual upbringing. It is obviously essential 
that parents should abandon their ‘head in the sand’ attitude to, or 
alternatively their moralistic suppression of, the sexual urges of 
children. Not only so, the whole system of sexual education should 
be of a liberal nature. And this liberality should begin at home. 
But before parents can be liberal, they must be honest about their 
own deficiencies. It is a tragic reflection that much of the abnormal 
induct of adults is the price we pay for the warping effect of 
ami y up ringing. Granted that in most cases the ultimate 
detemmmg factors in prostitution are subjective, and therefore 
not directly amenable to environmentol influence, it is still pos- 
>mprovement in conditions of upbringing will make all 
e different between reasonably normal and definitely abnormal 

the fa« that if 
for their 

n noal development and warp their minds with illiberal sexual 
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education, we cannot expect them to love in normal waj’S when they 
grow up. 

Even so, we must be careful not to exaggerate individual factors 
such as sexual ignorance. Although it is certainly true that lack of 
adequate sexual education is an important pre-disposing factor in 
prostitution, it should be remembered that no child passes through 
its early development tvithout acquiring much more sexual 
ledge than it is given credit for. Although a large part of this 
knowledge is repressed and disappears from consdousne^, it is 
unconsciously retained and expands in the form of sexual phan- 
tasies. These unconscious phantasies, if highly charged, cm waip 
sexual development. In oAer words, the educational prob em is 
not simply one of supplying accurate information wherc^ it is 
apparently absent but of correcting such distorted pliantasies as 
have unconsdously influenced sexual development in any giv 
case. 


Principles or Individual Treatment 
As I have suggested before, it does not come 
this paper to describe the methods of the treat- 

of prostitution. Lest, however, it should be ^ ,),e 

mcnt is confined to social adjustment “ J ,o 

prostitute’s conditions of life, I would lik „ny*rned by the 

Ste ptindples of individual tteatment. 

commonsense policy of endeavoutmg to ei^^ instance for the 

cal conflicts that were responsible i ^ 

choice of prostitution as a P«>ff sS aberra- 

prostitution falls often amenable to 

tions;andexpenencehasshoww th ^ sug- 

various forms of psychotherapy, ^ as the common 

gestion. They are, of higher rate of chronici.y 

neuroses, and one must be prep nVtained are encouraging, 

or recidivism. But tl.e r«ute “ “'.^^,1’ or early stage 

particularly if the ease .s fe' nould be effeeted .f all 

Moreover, a good deal of PJ' „hologica:ly examined and 

the adolescent *Pt°*’'®’j)n‘^^_hascs^of puberty. Naturally, a 

guided during more effective by the empl^- 

psychological , „^socbl workers who, ^ ,ivc 

ment of trained psy**?';^, do muel. to secure eff«n 
operation with the psycholopst, can 
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modification of environmental conditions, and so alter the emo- 
tional milieu in a way tliat will render the patient more amenable to 
ps}'chological techniques of treatment. Already the evidence of 
child guidance clinics and psychiatric centres goes to show that a 
great deal can be done for ‘problem children’; and the prostitute 
is pre-eminently a problem child in adolescent or adult disguise. 
The fact that delinquent behaviour is commonly associated with 
prostitution is another argument for appl>ing the preventive and 
therapeutic measures adopted by, amongst other psj’chiatric 
clinics, the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 
Generally speaking the procedures of giving advice and of securing 
social adjustment arc of most service where the individual is passing 
through unusual stresses or periodic crises in real life. But where 
there is any evidence of internal mental stress expert psycho- 
logical techniques of treatment arc essential. 


Refoilm op the Law’ 


Finally, we must remember that the definition of prostitution is 
for all practical purposes a legal one. Hence we must not neglect to 
consider how far our present legal procedures arc responsible for 
aggravating the very condition th^r arc intended to control. For 
example, to impose a fine b both irrational and absurd, it encour- 
ages the girl to repeat the offence in order to have the where- 
wthal to pay the fine. To impnson takes away her last chance to 
find respectable’ employment later on. In any case, the ‘moral’ 
indignation so frequently expressed by magbtrates dealing with 
prostitutes, although strictly speaking no part of their legal 
prerogative (which b to deal with infringements of law), b a 
positive encouragement to rccidivbm. Moralbtic fulmination b 


nwer a very satisfactory form of therapy. Indeed, the authorities 
nught well consider whether prostitution and other sexual 
iiregulanties might not be dealt wth solely from the point of view 
against decency, importuning, 
o ici ion and the like could well be the occasion of a summons, 
not of conviction; and even then only after due cautionings and 
^ given and ignored. Appearance in court would 

then be for acting m defiance of the W'aming. 

^ observed that the problem of prostitution 

of the opportunity to modify and extend the functions 

P orce. Up to now the buffer between the convicted 
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ofTcndcr and the law has been the probation officer minbinin^is 
authority as a ‘supers-isor’ with his iniluence w a nen . 
eautionings and waminp which it is suggot^ might 
a first effort at ptevention of prostiturion, failing Ae ^«y of 

which a first summons could be issued, f s'’' 
wiA a degree of -emergeney' social wwrlr on the ^rt of women 
police. Gifcn adequate training m the Pyd>o'“SiO^ “ 

restitution (for nothing could be ’’Se a 

charter uninstected social interference), u which 

kind of -first-aid' on the part of, say the " '’“'“Xt of 
would be of more help to Ac -lanral- prostitute than a host 

disdplinaiy caveats. 


Dm here' again we 


scope of a paper on P’y*“f‘*“!?f';i'jrof“«i;^."Th' “P'" 
with a cautjonarj* comment on the authoritj' runs 

witness is. no doubt, useful as an as^sor.^ ■ 
no further. Like a dierionaty or he is put back on the 

eipert is very handy ^ ^ jt h no part of a psycho- 

shelf when his purpose ^^.Jl’^^XatorsWp. As a private 
logist’a duty to grasp at .ubiects like prostitution, 

citizen he may think what he hk» .^j_p ^th this problem lies 
but Ac ultimate responslbffiV f" "’ll i» I bJ'' ih 

in the social conscience | j m see not only that this 

main function of the Intematio enerpes 

social conscience is ncrera ^ j entire and preTenUve 
are direrted primarily to the promotion cum 
rather than punitive measures. ^ 

‘[Note lesol It is W-I"' "LitfuTme' Bill "f “”^4 

hsmdlinB of delimiucms (*” P*,^ Paegament ahould. on Ae 
.treet-.olicil.tion et pwenl before „,admro 
rirn SI opplyins "me^Iber.^W'" *' P"?X dr".™ -» 
police cautions and, on iniertstingty enough th directed 

Uenee on . third “""““Sa'SS of n»ny P'Ste. “f 
measure indicate cl«af*y , .lose men who are 

not so much at street c jf „ fornication of ^ 

tutes, not to roention^e P jisp#s*ionatc res becomes 

picked up ciSed «sembly engages and 

obvious ns when a p ? -r .(^ual nwiea- 
entangled in Uie discussion of sexua 
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The dmdopmait of a miUi-d!sciplmtd approach to 
of Mmgaaay has raised ia an acute form the "f '”'1’ f " 
Ushing means of communication hetteten the sciences ' 

Vp to the present most hanches of ps^choiogtea 
slence hJe operated TiS 

ovm terminology and technique, hlandty j 

/or o common pool of concept,. In mme case, indeed mh dir^^d 
ia, cential to the progre,, of the ,Z,Zd hZi^e 
analysis, for example, had perforce to coin . mental 

theories appropriate to the desertpuon of , f„ 
function; Zd these could not very tseJl find paraphrases tn 

glossaries of consdous psychology and sociotogy, 

Nevertheless some sort of to provide 

although in the follotdng essays no a p promote 

common definitions of terms, it ts teltsem psycho- 

liaison by concentrating on essentia » , research on 

analysis and the other disaphnes con , Scientific 

delZrpiency. The first of the papers seas 
Group hr Discussiou of D' hmcc th, 

rtudent, attmding an InleOTti™*' IramoB „ 

more general term, in tchich they or j^jimiuency drUccred 

rcm-Jofpvcho^nalyticidap^chr taJji^J^.^ ^ 

hefore an International and indeed marc critical 

niinrally cuprered in a marc "‘^ ZZ/itinccHM'. f « 
vein. White tome overlap m '^.‘",,’Z^alylical icarhrri m 
dcmahlc an the dne hand la ’ZZLanalyrit Z an the othrr 
the characteristic approaches ^ ombrion and cen- 

to indicate to PO-^^o-analystscertamnns cj 
mission in thdr approach to de tnqu 
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PART I 

TEAM-RESEARCH ON DELINQXJENCY* 

[*953] 


In the light of developments in criminology during the past 
twenty-five years, it is almost a truism to say that in no field are 
team methods of investigation, and incidentally of treatment, 
more appropriate and more essential. This is well illustrated by , 
the history of the Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delin^ 
quency and of a number of delinquency research centres at uni- 
versities, hospitals and elsewhere in this country. Whatever may 
have been the main aim or direction of research, it has been found 
necessary to draw upon the resources of a number of cognate 
sciences. Similar developments have taken place throughout the 
United States of America. Indeed, no delinquency institute or 
department can nowadays be regarded as adequate which does not 
mobilize the services of psychiatrists, psycho-analysts, organic 
physicians, educational and social psychologists, sociologists, social 
workers (including, of course, probation officers) and statisticians. 
Under these circumstances it would seem that the stage is now 
set for rapid advances in all directions of delinquency research. 

Although this is a contingent^ greatly to be desired, we should 
not neglect the possibility that extension of team-research in- 
volving a variety of scientific disciplines is fraught with the risk of 
wasting a good deal of energy and ingenuity. For unless the 
standards of observation employed by all parties to the research 
are equally foolproof and unless the units of comparison employed 
are not only selected with the same degree of discrimination but 
® factorial importance or valency, we are just 

as likely to witness the accumulation of a mass of observations and 
cone usions of little or no value, and in many cases the formulation 
o ypothescs fallacious enough or even superficial enough to 
0 struct or at least retard progress in research. Without some such 
the utmost we could expect would be 
that the discipline operating with the most dynamic factors would 
re isM\cr the already «tablishcd importance of these factors, 
n Mew of this possibility it is essential that each discipline 


delivered before the Scuntific Group for the Discustion of 
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should not only provido serviceable of its otm 

capable of paraphrase in terms of the cognate saenccs unplirated 
in any given research, but disclose its code of mterprelalm!. !• or it 
cannot be emphasized too often that the value of ^y rKcarch lies 
less in the accumulation of new factual correlations than in the 
inlcrpretaticm of the correlaUons. Which is taotamount 1°^"8 
that unless the various cognate sciences subscri c 
principles of interpretation each particular disaplme can only 
discover in any given research its own 

Strictly speaMng, themfore. a review of tte kind 
mence 4 h a history of the pwiapk, 7“ 

employed by each of the discipline concc . ' ^ 

woSld take us too far afield and I r". X* may 

considering very briefly how far their and in the 

give rise to differences in definition, in '7,™°'' 

interptetaUon of whatever corrcUtions are established. 

DllTEMSCES IN Appnotcll 

■ To begin with, it is obnous that all A^tkc fnlo 

two main groups in accordimce 7* " Pu, ,hls distinction, 
account umonscioui factors in mental y hamper 

though radical enough in all later, it does 

the processes of correlauon, though, “ tVliat does 

completely alter the process^ o , clinical psycho- 

hamper correlation is the fact that c , j ^ ^ approach their 
logis?, and .0 a certain eztent the j namie and genelic 

probhms with a ru&ol Cur Thlrmto i" >" 

factors responsible for mental pa o psycljolopist 

form the problem of v-alcncy of fa or. deeper can U 

the factor of mental st/ffenr^ ^ wiveminij factor in research; 
equated with mailal ron/iW) 's,'^ Pn.m.cr much he may ta^' 

whereas the general psj-chologist, concerned to eapUin 

eognisance of eunfliet faW>re, •''“^"''r 'ISfed 

- ntheca-seofso-caueu 


pathological material m d~s in the case of so-caueu 

the same standards and *"**|*??*’,“ .chologist, the normal person 
normal products. To the "''I'^^iT^nlict and is .Me 
is one who does not nifTer to nudv the palholoca' 

ate soeial adaptation. When t' r-” [Se'ep,', i, nut, huwwrr, 
aspects of delinquency, *e iS eonsdou. conlh 

misled by the fact that the offender 
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regarding the commission of an offence ; he continues to look for 
evidence of mental suffering which might give rise to the social 
maladaptation including such manifestations of physical and 
mental disorder as may result from con^ct. Naturally if he also 
believes in the operation of unconscious processes his search for 
conflict factors will be both wider and deeper. 

To jump for a moment to the medical psychologist’s valuation of 
mental tests it will be clear that, starting with these preconceptions, 
he will assess their utility in accordance with whether or not in 
arranging the tests first place is given to basic factors such as 
anxiety, guilt, jealousy, or hostility which induce emotional 
conflict of an intensity that disturbs normal function. This 
explains his relative disregard of the results of intelligence tests 
(though not of performance tests) and his preference for tests 
which help him to ascertain the emotional set and instinctual 
balance of the patient. 

As for the differences existing between medico-psychological 
and sociological approaches, it is to be noted that the sociologist, 
like the general psychologist, is under no obligation to apply 
psycho-pathological criteria, indeed is free to assume that, for 
example, delinquent behaviour is nothing more than a willing or 
deliberate infraction of social codes haring no special relevance to 
the offender’s normality or abnormality, except in so far as his 
behaviour may be in part determined by gross constitutional 
factors, e.g. mental deficiency. Under these circumstances it is 
vastly to the sociologist’s credit that he should pay as much atten- 
tion as he sometimes does to pathological factors that lie bctw’cen 
the constitutional and the environmental, and are mainly respon- 
sible for conflict. 


. Definitions 

ummg from this cursory examination of the principles of 
apprMC ^ to review some practical dijJieuUies and differences, we 
t^y egin wth an etiological caption which illustrates the neces- 
sity or more predse definitions than at present exist. In recent 
im« t e study of delinquency has to some extent become infected 
term ‘broken home’, for example, 
tn ogical clichfi. To the social psychologist it has come 

wiany as fifteen different psychological situations, 
mont^ ° separation of parents (a period of six 

y quabfymg as 'separation’, a traumatic standard 
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which incidentally most Anglo-Indian parents, members of the 
merchant marine and many commercial travellcis mil raent), 
divorce, illegitimacy, wartime dlsraption or absence of bom 
parents on factory work or of the mother on factory wr . o 
list some psychologists have added conditions such as alrahobsm 
of one or both parents, emotional and 

family and the degree of untvantedness of the cluld. At P““' 

is already obvious that the term 'broken home is genen 

acquire sulHclent specificity to throw light on ^ ^ 

c^ful isolation of sub-groups, each one of 

related not only tvith different types of '“f 

different types of delinquent conduct, m ea cas different 

by control^bservwtions. For if there are as many as 6f.een Mermt 

a bm\en home in an apparenUy 

» Batchelor and Napier, Dnt.y. 

* At first sight this may seem a f3cS« 

to those who arc accustomed to . -yjh the home is broken 

reasonable enough. For if we **^’'^* T^^rtime cmergendes, etc.), 

owing purely to extrinsic farton Cam of ^ zccor^f^gio 

the ways in which an adult ..nconsdous factors, of a kmd 

psycho-analysis, determined ultima ' ^ ^ unconscious mind of the 

wKeh not only have their umonseious eounlet-reachons. 

child, but provoke in the e^ld 'J”®' fS himelf "“T 1 
The most striking case is that t 0 the hm^ 

jealousy of parents or siblings. brothers or . t^ 

e.g. to separate the parents, to get « ”rf the last of wb j 

abandon the home in a ‘ninning awa/. „ 

unconsdous ■wishes can end in j, unconscious rea . 

fore, one or ofter p.rent S 

S.'E.«r/ir=i£rS«r'?r-E 

of a 'broken home' vanes not .jpe “^Ine 
degree of the rrauma, but o ^U. shnohaneomlf 0P«» 

traumatic response of 
(endopsychic) predisposing fa 
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united family, could maintain with some justice that a family may 
be ‘broken’ in respect to one member yet remain ‘whole’ in respect 
to another. This can be supported by the contention that the 
brokenness of a home depends less on the manifest state of 
disruption of the family than on the state of disruption of the 
child’s ego, a subjective state of susceptibility which varies in 
accordance with the traumatic emotional factors, both environ- 
mental and endopsychic, originally responsible for the weakened 
ego, c.g. anxiety, guilt, jealousy, hostility, to say nothing of other 
obrious reartions to neglect or ill-treatment. In short, in some 
cases the broken home factor should be rated less as an objective 
(social) phenomenon than as a subjective (individual) state; and 
could better be described under the caption of ‘broken bonds’.^ 

To these arguments the descriptive psychologist or social 
psychologist might reply, first, that the psycho-analyst rarely 
defines his data in a form that permits of statistical investigation 
and, second,^ that in any case psycho-analytical factors are 
sufficiently wide in incidence to render them useless for the specific 
study of delinquency. The first of these criticisms is unfortunately 
founded, but the second has a boomerang action; for 
H broken or tenuous bonds can be found not only in anti-social 
disorders but in neuroses in which anti-sodal conduct is either at 
a discount or conspicuously absent, the broken-bond sociology of 
delinquenc}’ is also non-specific. 


Factorial Assessmen'ts 

^Nilh these considerations in mind we may proceed to consider 
t e tsturbing effect of generic terras when applied in team 
res«rc es. For example, in their electro-physiological, psjxho- 
an s^ological study of 100 juvenile delinquents admitted 
K, u Sessions Hodge, Walter and Walter [i] 

J P^cho-sodal appraisal on an estimate of nineteen 
* three-point scale. The inventory vv’as sub- 
~ personal factors, family relations, 
offence. Taking in the first 
were ^^^^tionships group, the following characters 

mother fim * "" °*^.*^*^ father or father figures, to 

gurcs and to siblings; father’s attitude to boy: mother’s 

1 Child Rc- 
, » 957 * 


, ^ sjDUngs; fathers attitude to boy: mot! 

.nd M«emal Child 
P . Allection «nd Delinquency*. Dnt.y. DtUnq., 8, 34-48. l 
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fitticude; parental relations; and degree of unsettlement in early 
life. 

For the sake of economy \ve may confine ourselves to the first of 
these characters, namely, attitude to father or father figures. Now 
the psjxho-analyst, examining this factor not simply for its nor- 
mal dc%-clopmental significance but for its etiological irnpomnce 
in a \'ariet)' of mental disorders including patholopcal delin- 
quency, would not be satisfied until not only had he checked the 
conscious attitude (which is a composite end-product) by racwjre 
to its unconscious determinants, but, on the strength o 
double investigation, had isolated the particular 
specifically related to any mental disorder '^bibited by ^ 
patient. Dividing infantile development into a few P * . 

In nhich the «:ial and agsr«si« O-'a 

child pass through apedlic modificationa, and m addition deling 
these phaaea of attitude to the father by ^farence «" th' 
plentelitary and interlocking attitud« to 
aubstitute, he would find himself with at least six, ^ 

specific settings accountable, in part be it no e , » * 

attitude of father negative or hostility. . . . -Tirdse in 

This, in my opinion, cannot be dUmissed “ J 
ingenuity, it is a clinical necessity- In accor affective 

to which these specific situation, loosened dJerent affeflw 

reactions, for example, anxiety, godt,dcp^io^^.^^ specific 

psycho.anal)'st would clinically . instances, father 

forms of disorder. Tiius, to take only a few 
negative might be a aingie indimtion ,,e ^ cover for 

sexual anxiety such as is found father associated with 
an unconsdous homosexual v, heavily reinforced by a 

manifest homosexual practices; It nug frequently 

displaced unconscious mother hosti ity manifest 

found associated with depressions; M » father found in 

negative aspect of an ambivalent rea to , Incidentally, 
conjunction with pereistent pilfcnng ro ^^ho-analyst seek to 
in none of these instances %vouI Musal relation to the 

estabUsh that the conrefour he svould, however, 

associated neurosis, psychosis OT father or father 

maintain that both the consaous . which it w 

substitutes and the disordered Not only so, he 

associated stem from the same unconsaous roo 
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would maintain that the essence of therapeutic handling of such 
cases would depend on recognizing those unconscious factors 
and, by one means or another, reducing, controlling or off-setting 
their etiological force. 


Apart from the necessity to break down generic categories into 
their most significant constituents, a constant source of difficulty 
in research lies in the degree of factorial importance to be attached 
to different elements in a group of characters. For example, in a 
comprehensive survey of 548 children suffering from conduct 
and/or neurotic disorders, Warren [2] includes among his etiological 
factors two spedal groups; viz., factors ‘socially ill-suited* to the 
patient and factors ‘emotionally ill-suited’ to the patient. Amongst 
this latter group he rightly gives place to the degrees of anxiety and 
hostility shown by both parents but includes also maternal or 
paternal lack, degrees of solldtude or restriction, spoiling, dis- 
parity of age between siblings, disturbing personalities in the 
household, bullying at school, relatively severe educational 
Standards and psychological traumas.' His socially ill-suited 
factors comprise poverty, overcrowding, a bad neighbourhood and 
bad comp^ions, These various elements are then correlated with 
the psychiatric symptoms found, which are divided into five 
^oups; viz., functional disorders (a most significant group, by 
the ^vay), emotional attitudes, disturbed relationships, psycho- 
neurotic sj’mptoms and conduct disorders. 

To avoid over-elaboration I would like to indicate briefly what 
rearrangement of these data w'ould be necessitated by a psycho- 
anajTKal approach. To begin with, the psycho-analyst when 
would seek to distinguish between eon~ 
s tutona, predisposing and precipitating factors leading to the 
cv-copment of symptom-formations or pathological character 
ormations, including pathological delinquency'. Evidence for 
r i utional factors^ he would, in this case, draw chiefly from 
arren s psychiatric section, in particular the existence of 


Wilier include, bi do Sessions Hodge, Walter and 

by towards the parents 

snslTTiealW course, unless he had subjected his cases to an 

he c™M do no mon: >h.n h«.rd . 
aistinabrtw craction of the unconscious anxieties and hostilities 
anung between parents and children. 
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funaional disorders, disturbed emotional attitudes and 
ships. Tlic evidence for a pr«lbpmlm to mcn^ 
whLver tjTc would be drawn from •''f, 

and correlated with the soda! and familial mlluenc« desmbed m 

the author’s etiological section. Th= P>yf 

course, distinguish between ^depp-che ““™”“'tSate 

in predisposition; in other wo^ he wou 

external influencea in upbringing with 

consdous and unconscious of the in factors. 

would throw him back again on a renew ““7““r„t„cntal 

He would certainly t-trange <. 0 * endopss.^c andj^^^^^ 

factors in order of pnmty m caA case, g g ^ Hpcdally 

case of the patient to the factois of anio ^- unconsdous 

of guilt-readiness and ^mK'^to lead to an exteroaliaed 
mechanisms which would be uk X . endopsychic 

(projected) s)'stem of dis^rge as ‘ . j of an 

aj-atim; for sample, to 

aional neurosis. In the ^e ”f “"“"Tto borunconadous and 
priority to evidence of neglect; all the other 

conscious and second pte to p^'«>^P^S^te’influeneea. On 
factors would be considered tog , ._cr traumatic or other- 
the question of mmlff f„{eS ivith the findings of 

wise, he would find himself m P , . , ,he sodologist, 

jL?grJwffi:b^;,SSrp-mtd.drsign.^ 

has >’-7;?-2“;St'editeS"^F 
arrangement of data. To to be transferred to the 

■aoeially iU-suited’ inliuenee of bad compamons 

•emotionally ill-suited’ ""“'inrf eSonal and ego factor and 

would be described as a „bose existence would be 

reserved for passive <1?“’ S"fThan the etiological section. &cn 
found in the psychlatne emoUonal a<i““'“.“'"“f 

transferred to the and 'traumatic' factor rap 


‘family- 
,nd, as has 


irt, ana . section, ana exprc«v« 

to the prcd»sp<»'«®^^y^tic' factors respectiwly. 

-influence’ part of the psychiatric findings 

, been suggested, a i«i. *■ 
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would be transferred to the etiological section, operating these 
through the general factor of predisposition. 

I hope I have been able to suggest that as a preliminary to team- 
research not only is it necessary to have standard units of definition 
and agreed scales of valency of factors but to have some common 
agreement as to norms of mental development and the particular 
mechanisms involved in symptom formations whether internally 
directed as in neuroses or externally directed as in delinquency. 
Other\’vise we are almost bound to end by describing some 
abnormal formations as causes rather than end-results and some 
causes as psycluatric disorders, i.e- end-results. In other words we 
must base our researches on a working theory of mind which can 
trace both normal and abnormal psychology to common origins 
and enable us to classify disorders in terms of their develop- 
mental sigmficance as w'ell as their dynamic force. In this con- 
nection I cannot refrain from saying that some recent attempts to 
approach the problem of delinquency w'ith a tabula rasa in one 
hand and the styles of a naive observational system in the other 
is also naive in the more popular sense of the term. To look 
succ^sfuUy we must know where to look; and it seems a retro- 
gressive step to neglect the existing comprehensive and stimulating 
body of ps)'chiatric knowledge when approaching what is, in the 
last resort, a psychiatric problem. In fact the inevitable conse- 
quence of a naive approach is that, however much the author may 
deck out his conclusions in unfamiliar terminology, they merely 
TO^rm what is already common scientific knowledge regarding 
delinquency. 


Clinical Assessments 

To give further point to the necessity for application of clinical 
{mncip es to the problem of team research, I would refer again to 
the paper of Sessions Hodge, Walter and Walter. In the ‘personal 
actors^ section of their psycho-social appraisal emphasis is laid on 
„ ^ Rorschach methods of what is called neuroticism. 

or a definition of this term in the published works of 
* r tsl* it would seem that from the point of vie^v 

ot climt^ psi’cho-analj-sis, the caption is of little clinical value, is 
0 ogi y misleading, and, measured by our existing knowledge 
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of mental development, is retrogressive in tendcn^. Seeking to 
ascertain some dimensions of personality, and stamng, as he teas 
bound to do, with clinical categories, Eysenck, using a s-anety of 
tests, discovers a psychic magnitude which is to some eaaent 
superordinate to the self (if I may borrow from the tOTtnoIop- of 
Tung) to which he gives the name of ‘ncurotiasm . Iseurotrasm , 
he maintains, is concerned with a normal vanant rather than a 
pathological variant; it is, he holds, similar in 
trait of intelligence and can beeaplained ■>(. ■" 
the conative component of personahty, 

cognitive component concerned ■" '"''"'S'™’ as an 
affective component concctned in what yscnc Uvscnck 

Introversion series of reactions. Neitte a 

later maintains, psychotics “ fnimoo^ca a^J > 

•neuroticism’ continuum Unking noimals ’ . ^ 

■psychoticism' continuum linking noimals 

'^fhisisthetypicallyflatresul.ofappinngte^^^^^^ 
to tlie subject matter of depth psjdiolop. • ^ that 

instances described, .“\X“Iuhei mialum of 

characterize ■neurouasm , shmw that 

factors of varying origin depth “^o rS Me- 

personality’, for e.vample, is an ™n^» f membership’; 

pendence’, ’narrow interest and atom ot^P^ 

‘dyspepsia’, 'little energy he anMhtngfroinan 

symptomatic end-results; process; ’abnormality 

affective disposition to a ^ fjr as the patient is 

in parents’ is a hybrid vanable whilst 

concerned constitutional m Uome’ are enrironmcntal 

•boarded out’ . "ft ??47,mmeh esTahle of elaborate 

variables. Taken individual y ^ ^ 

clinical subdh-ision and hive |p„, a„d avoid nosological 

Even if we waive these c,;„:cal teim. 

controversy by , on the whole the concept teiari 

■neuroticism’, it is eiident tha on practice, ft i» 

rather than promotes progress p„.,op 

true that study of normal adolcacen.. 

age, of delinquency delinquency Inmcn lo the 

Sts, of undricctcd ‘l''if“n’^*of delinquency ’carn^ 
police but not prosecuted ^”|,^p,;„„umof’dcIinqucn...m 
through’ seems to suggest s po»» 
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reaching from the normal to the patently abnormal. Yet the exis- 
tence of characteristic types of pathological delinquency including 
neurotic, psychotic, psychopathic and what I have described 
elsewhere as ‘functional’ delinquenqr [4], indicates the desirability 
of avoiding such an unilluminating caption. In the more classical 
mental disorders it is even more desirable to break down the 
general concept of a continuum and to revert to the clinical 
practice of distinguishing and observing the interaction of con- 
stitutional, predisposing and precipitating factors giving rise when 
combined either to latent or to manifest disorders and sjmptom- 
formations. Regarded both clinically and etiologically the existence 
of a ‘neuroticism continuum* merely indicates that constitutional 
and predisposing factors may or may not result in cither latent or 
manifest psycho-neurotic formations. 


Prediction TnaiNiQUES 

Having emphasized the necessity that participants in team- 
research should literally come to terms before embarking on a 
common project and that they should organize their terms of 
reference wthin the framework of a systematic clinical psychology 
and, I would like to add, clinical sociology, which take cognisance 
of stages in both normal and abnormal mental development, it is 
only fair to add that in one particular branch of delinquency 
research it is apparently possible to operate with some efficiency 
using broad and loosely specified terms. I refer of course to w’ork 
preventive and prognostic. It is true that the 
uecks [5] base their predictive scales on as many as 402 distinct 
three final tables arc made up each of five factors 
which at first sight seems to be non-specific. The ‘character 
structure scale, for example, comprises: assertiveness, defiance, 
suspiaousness, destructiveness and emotional lability, and the 
ps>xhiatnc’ and ‘social background' scales are similarly sub- 
VI e , the former being based largely on Rorschach tests and 
e atter on the degree of affection, discipline and cohesiveness 
eastmg m the family. InteresUngly enough, all these scales 
ap^r to have a common predictive value. 

rhe of this prediction system is that it is based throughout 

on clinical studies of delinquents and that the ‘character structure’ 
? valency; indeed it 

t the character factors chosen, when quantitatively 
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scored, to distingufeh delinquent fromall save psychotic 

reactions. The psychiatric screen serves to eliminate the psychotic 
actor and the social background includes at any rate the environ- 
mental (precipitating) factors conunonly, though by no means 
delusively, associated tvith delinquent relictions. Furthermore, 
the SMle leaves a reasonable maigin for error; for it is clear that in 
psychiatric affairs, a prediction system which cannot be falsified 
cannot be an accurate prediction system, a seeming paradox to 
which Peter Scott gives clinical force when he points out, as he 
frequently docs, that hardy p^chopaths may, in course of time, 
spontaneously settle down and trithout any treatment became law- 
abiding citizens. I hesitate to put a figure on the margin of error 
necessary for a good prognostic test, but, taking into account the 
spontaneous recovery rates found in non-delinquent disorders, J 
should imagine ft lies between to per cent and 30 per cent accord- 
mg to the particular type of delinquency. 

He« tve have a due to some of the deficiencies of existing 
prediction sj-stems. Granted that they have every prospect of 
telling us %7ith reasonable accuracy whether a given child will 
become delinquent, they give us only a hint as to whether he will 
remain a delinquent. Nor so far do they tell us what type of 
delinquency wiU be elected. This, I venture to suggest, only a 
system which takes into account deep dynamic /actors and mech- 
anisms, including the influence of sym^lism, will be able to do 
satisfactorily, and with the same degree of accuracy ivitfi which a 
psycho-analyst can predict what form of suicide will be preferred 
by a given depressive case. 

Added to which a flat prediction ^fem cannot be expected to 
single out with accuracy those types of potential psycho-sexual 
delinquency whert the charactersede corresponds more to that of a 
psycho-neurotic disposition. To do so would have to draw up a 
list of prodromata to psycho-sexual disorder, no easy task, ex«pt 
in the case of passive homosexuality. No doubt many of thwe 
drawbacks will be overcome in course of time; tbe sj-stem is after 
all still in its infancy; but to overcome them recourse to specific 
rather than to general clinical standards wll be necessary. 


PsvcJioLOcicM. Tests 


Casting a general batance of tie tateo/fttWfa it 

av be said that their most otitstanding defect is their etiological 


may be said that their 
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Sterility. Useful in prognosis and although to a lesser extent in 
diagnosis, when it comes to new etiological investigations they are 
blunt instruments. Based originally on observational data and 
working with factors selected on grounds of probable utility or 
theoretical plausibility, they can assist in correlating the original 
observations but they cannot do more than confirm or qualify 
what might have been inferred without test by applying the 
principles to the data. In other words, tests can break no new 
etiological ground : they can tell us no more than w'e already know 
or perhaps one ought to say no more than, as good clinicians, we 
ought to have known already. To be sure, they are convenient, and 
capable of statistical control, and they are at present more 
standardized than clinical approaches. Hence they provide some 
check on the slipshodness and lack of unified direction of psj’chia- 
tric or social observation. It is an open question, however, whether 
in course of time they will not lead us back to psj'chiatry, first, 
because their increasing complexity will call for organization which 
can be effected only on clinical grounds and, second, because the 
problems they seek to solve are psychiatric problems. A diagnostic 
or prognostic short cut cannot be expected to uncover motivation. 
However fallible our psychiatric systems may be, they cannot be 
clinically irnproved from without. Psychiatry must indeed put its 
own ctiolo^cal house in order; but it can only do so by establishing 
a w orking consensus regarding the theory of mind. It avails little to 
a\e a theory of neurosis or of delinquency unless that sectional 
eoty dovetails \vith a scheme of general mental function which 
Its the facts of life. Until he can establish this consensus, the 
psy atiwt wl! go farther and fare better by examining rather 
than tesung his cases. 


Social Factors 

Turning now to the role of the social psycholt^ist or sociologist in 
a number of important issues seem to me to arise. 

is not, or should not be, an exclusively 
/ ; , r i^^nnd the age at which environmental 

n^,l or™r"‘^ influence the predisposition to delin- 

nrrriS^e/- sodological factor is essentially a 

rad^nr ^ *”‘1 P^^apiuting factors must always be 

to the natien^TT **'”'' emotional significance 
to the patient. This is most strikingly demonstrated in the ease of 
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<he psychosM where gross realistic precipitating faaots may be 
absent, yet the patient reacts to minor indications, the shrug of a 
shoulder, the state of the sreather, the time of the day, as if they 
were major traumata. This of course is due to the operation of 
what the psycho-analyst calk emotional transferences, i e. deep 
emotional patterns of reaction established in infancy and cWld- 
hood and subsequently displaced along lines of unconscious sym- 
bolism to superficial situations. And there is a good deal of evidence 
tliat the psychopath reacts in a way similar to that of the psychotic. 
So clearly the sociologist must be familiar with the endopsychic 
(symbolic) values which regulate transferences. 

Thirdly, the social standards of delinquency are set by society 
and therefore subject to gross error, due to the operation of a 
persisting primitive morality or even superstition. The fact, for 
example, that certain sexual activities, which do not involve either 
violence or seduction, are rated as 'offences’, even if the offender 
has the highest sense of social responsibility and ethical integrity, 
intUcaics that in these instances the sear^ for 'criminologicar 
factors should be directed towards society rather than towards the 
offender, and that, even if ve do find criminological stigmata of a 
patholo^'cal type in the patient under observation, these hai'c no 
necessary connection with the offentx as such. Researches in this 
direction call for close collaboration behveen the dymamic or 
genetic psychologist, the sociologist and the anthropologist. I 
must add that in this work lawyers and administrators (the law 
makere, in short) ought also to co-operate ; although so far there is 
little evidence that they are prepared to subject the premisses of 


criminal law to objective analysis. 

In the fourtli place, the sociologist, when applying lus sun eys of 
predisposing or precipitating factors, must condescend to clinical 
particulars; fie must invariably cheek his observations by reference to 
the type of offence committed. Even i7 there ww no flaws in our 
criminal code, delinquency fa nevertheless as wde a field as the 
field of the psychoses or of normal characterology and as much in 
need of cVmical classification. It fa only a source of vexation to find 
that painstabng and sometimes brilliant researches have reference 
to omnibus groups. e.g. chosen from prison, BonWl or approv^ 
school populations or even groups of ‘problem children assembW 
in homes, hostels or remedial schools, with perhaps only the 
slenderest indication of the type of offence or offences committed. 
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Here again the position of the sexual oflfenres is most ambiguous. 

FinaUy, to mention but one point involving not only method but 
the framing of iDorhers it has become the habit of psycluatrists, 
partly for reasons of convenience, to delegate their social or 
sociological enquiries to a social toother. Strictly speaking they 
should do this work themselves. Fortunately many psychiatric 
social workers have a psychological flair which, to put it mildly, is 
not less than that of their psychiatric directors. But we should not 
gamble on this happy chance. Either the P.S.W. should be trained 
and graded as a liaison officer between the psychiatrist and the 
social psychologist and, what is more important, pven equal status, 
or the psychiatrist, adding to his labours, should enter into more 
direct communication with the sociologist, having first of course 
learned the language and the scale of values of these environmenta- 
lists. 


Uses of Psycho-Analysis 

Summing up these admittedly tendentious considerations, it 
would seem that the most practical recommendation the psycho- 
analj'st has to offer those about to embark on team-research is that 
they should choose their assodates carefully; not simply on 
grounds of professional competence in their own speciality, a 
qualification the necessity for which goes without saying, but on 
a community of principles of approach, and as far as possible a 
community of interest and aim. It is almost a truism that the 
strength of a team is the strength of its weakest link; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that in any given investigation the 
profundity of the conclusions arrived at is in inverse ratio to the 
scope of the most superficial method cmploj'cd. On the principle, 
therefore, that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
we consider xcJiethtr the average research team can afford to 
include a ptycho-analyst. 

JseedlcM to wy there arc some obvious objections to the course, 
ursuing indi%ddual researches in the seclusion of his consulting 
room; submitting his work to none of the control techniques 
hwoured by natural sdentists; profoundly convinced of the 
djmamic importance of unconsdous instincts, affects, ideaUons, 
mci^wms and struaurcs in both normal and abnormal be- 
yjour, emploring no social worker; having only the most 
exiguous contact even with organic physidans; using a language 
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of his own and claiming an apparently arbitrary right to 
his data according to his otvn ideas, the psycho-analyst would seem 
to be a thoroughly unsaUsfactory and inti^igent ^ 

research team. So much can be freely T’’' ‘'f S 

inherent in oncontroUed im-estigauon espeaally 
by credulous or imsginatirely ondtscplmed 
indeed tvell exemplified in our ou-n ^e m ths "b'" 

established principles and conclusions of psycho-analpB ha™ 
^vcloped a^numLr of pseudo-mysU^ accretions ivhieh fre- 

sociologist IS under obligation to pu £5sj„tial to include a 

keep it in order, I would mintaui thl^Ut u ^ential t ^ 

psycho-^aljst m j^y^Voperation is invaluable at 

delimited. It seems to me that ,, . *"1.^100 of terms of 

two points; first, of^c research when the 

reference; and second, at Uw subiected to the indis- 

various correlations establish uavine at his disposal a co- 
pensable process of mental disorders, 

herent theory of mind, ^ ^ ji^d a detailed knowledge 

a system of dynamic and ge j-,nlacement he can help con- 
of Se processes of potency of diffemnt 

siderably not only to eval examination but 

m tdS^ ““ns in which resesrch can be most fruitfully 
’’Tt as direct an^sl^csl 

resesrch are concerned the p^* Jy, „„t of every 500 cases 
restricted. It is no five'^at least should be in- 

psychiatrically ex^rf .b^erine a period of tivo yearn. But on 

vestigated by a full analysis ^ immediate team 

the whole the clroicJ ^ „ of the emergent results, a 

research lie in principles of observation md 

process, that ij of “PP‘^|i^Ca!% »f 
ovaluation rather than devices.* 

psycho-analyst is best left „ die 

. Dtring the <li.eu«ion of mis I-J"' “e^rie, to . PSiabisme c...- 
history and in drawing P P* 
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I believe, however, that these devices, how'ever scattered their 
application, arc no mean devices. With a minimum amount of 
direct contact with delinquent^, and pursuing his investigations 
in an almost haphazard way in the fields of neurosis, psychosis, 
character abnormality and occasionally in the most refractory 
medium of normality, the p^cho-analyst has all the time been 
contributing to our potential understanding of criminal be- 
haviour. Looking through the various clinical contributions to 
delinquency research it is somewhat depressing to find how little 
attentionus paid to the importance of guilt-formation, of different 
forms and directions of hostility and in particular of the relation of 
hostility to anxiety, of the phenomena of transference, both 
negative and positive, and their reciprocal relation to the negative 
and positive counter-transferences of the community, of the 
operation of displacement, projection and symbolism, of the 
masochistic tendencies that operate behind the cover of sadistic 
discharge, and of the mechanisms that interfere with reality- 
proving and consequently with social adaptation, to mention but a 
few fundamental factors. 

Now whatever may be said against psycho-analytic method it 
cannot be denied that the psycho-analyst’s discoveries in these 
directions, made, as t have said, in non-delinquent fields, are of 
vital importance to the study of delinquenc)’. But if we arc to make 
effective use of these discoveries, we must not be too much upset 
by seeming paradoxes. To take one example: although I do not 
subscribe to the view that what p^cho-analysts call the super-ego 
and operates from shortly after birth, I do believe that by 
the age of 2-2J an unconsdous system of archaic morality is in 
c<^paratively full swng. We must not, therefore, be surprised 
when the psycho-analyst in expansive, armchair mood, suggests 
that the immorality of the sexual offender is due sometimes to the 


direct ^e-histories are not feasible. I fully agree that psycho-analytic co- 
operation IS esscnual in both cases and. instead of implicitly including 
thwe activities imder the vague heading of 'evaluating the potency of 
Qinerent factors in examination’ should have specifically indicated them 
^er preliminary committee work. I doubt, however, whether the other 
® prepared to accept psycho- 

Nev^nh 1 placc of their own descriptive case-frames. 

^ ■•OTairu that tha uses of direct ease-analysis in a 
the Tnalysis of 
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fact that in his infantile years he has been more moraJ-minded than 
hi3 then contemporaries; tw ^in, that when the peisistent thief 
forces society to inflict punishment upon him, this is at the same 
time an indication of lack of conscious moral feeling on the 
offender’s part and of the existence of an older unconscious 
hyper-moraliQr; by projecting guilt on society and attacking it to 
tlie point where it hits back, the offender combines ego-attitudes of 
revenge with the action of a projected conscience; in other words 
the intra-punitive mechanisms of the obsessional conscience arc 
replaced by the extra-punitive mechanisms of the delinquent 
consdence. fnddentally, I view with considerable misgiving the 
theories advanced in some quaneis that delinquent conduct is 
largely the result of an undeveloped or grossly under-developed 
super-ego system. It is much more the consequence of a persisting 
archaic conscience. 


Medical Pstcholocy 

It is no doubt much to be regretted that the psycho-analyst has 
contributed so few direct studies of delinquent; and, if time 
permitted, it would be interesting to consider the reasons for this 
sparsity of contribution, amongst which incidentally the rigidity 
of the classical analytic^ technique and the difficult nature of 
delinquent transferences would be found to figure prominently. 
This fact, however, lays all the greater onus on those clinical 
colleagues who, although not subscribing to Freudian theory, have 
never^eless diosen to verse themselves in the direct study of 
delinquents. I would like therefore to end this review with some 
words of encouragement to the cb’m'ca/ (medical; psychologist 
whatever his theoretical credo. 

In the first place, even if his concern is with what the psycho- 
analyst would call (pre-)conscious forces, tystems, ideatioM, 
emotions, motivations, and moralities, the clinical ptychologist 
can still order his observations, in terms of a working theory 
of mind. In any case the most effective my to achieve under- 
standing of delinquency is for the clinical observer to soak 
himself in his material, and to permit his sdentific imagination to 
play on the impressions he has received; for controlled inutginstion 
is, when all is said and done, the most potent instrument of 
research. But although he should have a reasonably systemauaed 
set of principles, his clinical contributions need not be too system- 
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atic. Actually a great number of rcsearcli projects in delinquency 
fail simply because, wittingly or unwittingly, they arc too am- 
bitiously conceived. The psychological range of delinquent 
reaches to the innermost recesses of the mental apparatus and it is 
futile to expect to discover the 'causes* of delinquency by a tip- 
and-run survey of 100, or for that matter 1000 cases. On the other 
hand the happy analysis of an isolated dream fragment in an 
individual case may tell us more about the nature of delinquency 
than a nation-wide survey conducted by however so brilliant a 
team. 

This brings me to my second point. Psychiatrists are by nature 
timorous creatures bearing some resemblance, however distant, to 
poets. Just as the poet lives out some of his conflicts through the 
medium of his imaginative activities, the psychiatrist lives out 
some of his conflicts at second-hand through immersing himself 
in the difliculties of others. But his timidity can sometimes lead 
him to deny his own vocation as an exploiter of ‘rapport* and to 
dally with the disciplines spread before him by the laboratory 
worker. Let him not be too intimidated or too easily seduced by 
the trappings of controlled descriptive science. His main function 
and virtue lies in creating a psychic situation between himself and 
his patient which promotes the optimum freedom of mental 
expression on the part of the latter. Admittedly this imposes 
certain limitations on his systems of scientific control, but he 
must respect these limitations: and in fact they are more than 
offset by the intimate access he gains to human motivation. 

I am therefore tempted to add one more to the list of conditions 
which would promote cfficienqr in team-research. Important as it 
is to provide a lingua franca by means of which each participant in 
a research project can translate his operative concepts in terms that 
can be understood by all the others, it is equally important that all 
members of the team should clearly understand and respect each 
other's technical limitations. This applies with particular force to 
the methods and concepts of psycho-analysis. For unconscious 
processes are not only more archaic than (pre-) conscious processes 
but quite different in kind; and therefore call for the application of 
quite distinct techniques. When the uses of scientific co-operation 
have been exhausted, the scientific cobbler should return to his 
last. 
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PART II 

RECENT ADVANCES IN THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
STUDY OF DELINQUENCY* 

C1954I 

It is the custom in most sciences to issue c\’cry five years or so a 
survej' of ‘recent advances*, consisting for the most part of abs- 
tracts of papers, setting forth systematically the extensions jn 
theory, practice or methods of research that have taken place in 
any pven field. Useful as this routine procedure is in the natural 
sciences it cannot be applied \wth the same degree of success to the 
relations of psycho-analj'sis to delinquency. In the first place the 
number of direct psj'cho-analytical studies of delinquency, 
meaning thereby by the actual psycho-analysis of delinquents, is 
relatively small and in any case follows roughly the same course in 
all 'cases. And in the second the indirect application of psycho- 
analytic theories and policies in the study and treatment of 
delinquency b very much in arrears; that is to say, as far as 
delinquency is concerned a great number of long established 
ps>'cho-anal}tical principles have been allowed to He fallow. The 
most outstanding example of this neglect is provided by the psycho- 
analytical concepts of unconsdous guilt, sin or need for punish- 
ment. These vital aspects of delinquency arc usually by-passed by 
delinquency workers in their haste to find social and individual 
factors in delinquency of a more ‘rational’ order. In short it is 
difficult to avoid the some%vh2t paradoxical conclusion that the 
most rapid advances in the psycho-analytical study of delinquency can 
be achieved by making good arrears in the application of established 
psycho-analytical principles to the problem. All of which is a pre- 
amble to the statement that the most important contributions of 
psycho-analysis to delinquency are indirect. They arise in fact 
from the application of the psycho-analytical theory of mind to 
delinquency, meaning by tMs term a group or series of mental 
disorders, having characteristic anti-sodal manifestations. 

In addition to this it b necessary to recognize the arbitrary 
limitations imposed on all forms of delinquency research by the 

• A lecture delivered at the Pourth International Criminolo^cal 
Course, London, April, 1954. 
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fa« that delinqveney comprises a number 0/ clinical conditions of 
tctdely different sortt having sometimes little in common except the 
fact that some of their hehaviouristie manifestations or endprodueis 
offend ag^'nst the law. This gcncralizatjon, it should be noted,. 
appH« with equal force to conditions of tvJuch the only symptom is 
some infraction of the law. According to social estimsthns, backed 
by the arbitrary force 0/ public prejudice, one thief is as bad as 
another. Yet in pathological cases the same type of theft may be 
classified by the psycho-analj-st in different sub-groups correlated 
in each case rWth a particular form of occult or manifest mental 
disorder. 

An even better example of the arbitrary force of public pre- 
judice operating through the criminal code is that of sexual 
offences. Branded as a crime, homosexuality is nevertheless 
commonly found in persons presenting the highest ethical stan- 
dards and subscribing to codes of indmdual and serial conduct 
superior to those followed by the so-called normal person. As far 
therefore as the social conscience of the 'offender' is concerned 
burglar)' and homose.TuaIity arc poles apart. Yet judged by the 
social conscience of the commututy, burglary when compared with 
homosexuality is an almost venial offence. It follows dtat in the 
case of sexual offences an ‘advance’ is overdue, not from psycho- 
analj-sis or any other form of investigation or treatment, but from 
the soaal consnenee of the epOTmimity. In an enlightened com- 
munity homosexuality as such would disappear from the criminal 
code except in as far as it invoh'cd the seduction of minors, 
offences against public decency, importuning or sexual assault;^ 
in other words, the same social controls would apply as already 
exist in the case of heterosexuality. Not only so, papers on homo- 
sexuali^ would disappear from the agenda of International 
Criminological Courses such as the present. No doubt psy^o- 
analysts would, in a purely private professional capacity, continue 
to study homosexuality, and attempt to treat some selected cases at 
the express request of the patient; but they would be under no 
necessity to regard the condition cither as criminal or as one 
automatically calling for treatment. In other wori^ the psych<^ 
analyst's interest in delinquency is secondary to his interest tn the 
conditions of tchieh it is a manifestatson. 

* [Note tgs9l See notes on the mffendert Jiefiort 09S7) on Homo- 
lexuality and Prostitution, pp. 68-9, 394 “®* 
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To take another example, that of the psychopathic character, 
which, ow'ing to the prominence recently given to cases of criminal 
psychopathy, tends more and more to be regarded in the popular 
imagination as a vicious form of crime. Now the psycho-analyst is 
interested in this condition, or rather, group of conditions, in so far 
as they represent disorders ; (a) of the reality ego, both conscious 
and unconscious; (6) of the super-ego (the mainly unconscious 
conscience of the individual); (c) of the instincts (disorders of the 
sexual and aggressive instincts being common in the group), 
and (if) of the emotions; he is not primarily concerned with the 
fact that some psj'chopathic characters break the law. In fact the 
greatest advances in ^e handling of criminal psychopathy have 
been made by analysis of psychopaths who do not break the law 
but are nevertheless cases of disordered character-formation. In 
the psycho-analyst’s view it is impossible to understand either 
criminal or non-criminal psj'chopathy unless we study the mental 
processes which lead to the development of the normal ego and 
super-ego, and thereby shed light on the abnormal ego and super- 
ego; needless to add this understanding involves extensive 
acquaintance with the unconscious layers of the mind in which 
these great mental institutions are rooted. 


It foliates then that since the psycho-analyst's main interest in 
^Itnquency is indirect, his most valuable contributions to research on 
elinquency are for the most part also indirect. This explains to some 
extent why so few direct analyses of delinquents have been 
Mrried out. It is not of course the only reason ; more important 
factors will be considered when we come to 8ur\'ey the field of 
treatment, viz. the nature of ‘transference’, the fact that psycho- 
analysis depends for its success on its capacity to utilize and in the 
end dissolve transferences between the patient and the physician, 
and that m cases of delinquency the transferences are, to begin 
wim at ^y rate, predominantly of a negative or hostile order. 

Despite the sc^city of direct analytic investigations of delin- 
quent It IS an interesting and indeed significant fact that the 
° throughout hb general analjtic work wth patients 

non-criminal mental disorders has un- 
mainr observing minor and sometimes even 

undetected by 

fr *= '^ny of the sociologi/t 

even of the non-clmical psychologist. It certahdy would be 
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jnraluabJe if analysts as a group were to pool their information on 
vndetected delinquency. So far no systematic attempt has been 
made to do so; but such infonnation as we do possess goes to 
confirm the suspicion that the so-called normal person has 
closer aflinities with the psychopath than he is willing to admit to 
himself, much less publicly avow. 

Summing up these preliminary impressions we may say that the 
uset of psycito^emalysii in research far outweigh its uses in pure form 
as a method of treating delinquency and that in consequence iVf 
ultimate me tcill lie more in prevention than in actual direct treatment. 
No doubt psycho-analysis has still an important part to play in 
direct study but so far the amount of work available does not 
justify including it imdcr the caption of ‘advances’. The psycho- 
analyst in fact is only beginning to experiment in this direction, 
a state of tutelage he shares with any other worker in delinquency 
whatever his speciality. 

I. PSYOIO-ANALTTICAL RESEARCH ON THE NATURE OF DaWOUENCY 
Bearing in mind then that psydio^analytical study of delin* 
quency is, so far, mostly indirect, wc may proceed to consider in 
which directions it has been or can be most usefully applied. And 
since time does not permit any detailed descripUon of the theory or 
practice of psycho-analysis wc may well begin by singling out the 
most characteristic features of the jBycho-analytical approach. 

(1) First in order of importance is the emphasis laid by psycho- 
analysis on the unconscious nature of the processes which uHmatefy 
determine both normal and abnormal mental activities. In the welter 
of modem investigations of delinquency both by psychologists and 
sociologists, the importance of this factor is pretty generally 
neglected, a fact which, in my opinion, is chiefly responsible for the 
uninspiring and unilluminating nature of most non-analytical 
contributions to the subject. It Is or should be aromatic that when 
human conduct deviates from the rational, the most illuminating 
explanations of it must lie in the nature of irrationality; and the 
nearer we are to the irrational the nearer we are to the unconscious 
functioning of the mind. 

(2) Next in order of importance is the method of approach to 
normal mental function. The pgrcho-analyst finds it linp«sib!e to 
describe any mental process without follomng three distmet linrt 
of approach. Fi«t he considers the instinctual forces which. 
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together with the emotional reactions th^ produce, are respon- 
sible for all mental activity; secondly, he isolates the mechanisms 
(conscious and unconscious) which help to control, distribute or 
discharge these forces ; and thirdly he di^ddes the mental apparatus 
into a number of institutions which control the mechanisms which 
in turn control the forces. 

( 3 ) Approaching all mental phenomena in this way, the psycho- 
analyst describes pathological manifestations in terms respectively 
of disordered instincts, uncontrolled mechanisms and diseased 
structures. Taking the view that delinquency can be and often is 
a sign of mental disorder he studies the symptoms by this threefold 
method. His object is not simply to account for the symptoms, but, 
by study of the sjTnptoms, to establish the diseased process giving 
rise to them and to detect the deviations from normal function 
which permit or stimulate the development of the disease. 

It will be seen that psycho-analysis is not just a special form of 
psychotherapy or a method of research ; it constitutes a theory of 
mind; and without a fairly consistent theory of mind that takes 
cognizance of unconscious processes only a descriptive psychology 
or sociology of delinquency is possible. To be sure, the general 
psychologist and sociologist seek to correlate the phenomena of 

e inquency with the present or past environment, but, as we 
later, they make no attempt to consider the unconscious 
sigm cancc of mental processes or for that matter the significance 
to the unconscious mind of environmental processes whether past 
or present. 


To these matters we shall have occasion to return; in the mean- 
time we ^y formulate a generalization which, as has been hinted 
btfore, should regulate aU surveys of ‘recent advances’ in any form 
, work. Most research students are concerned with 

til. * of something ‘new’ without pausing to reflect that 

«c old may not yet have been systematically applied; hence the 
it that the coneepts of psycho- 

ji/emj. TIm would in his view constitute a real advance, 
psich^l' v" 50 f5r the percolation of 

1 d'^oq-oncy has been mLtly through 

AIM f “ “'“ido^blc extent through the 

medium of ehild^study conducted either by teachers or by the 
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general staff of child guidance clinics. Many of the conapts 
current in these fields have been taken over from psycho-analysis 
without any very clear realiaatton of their origin. And in course 
of absorption many of them have been watered down to suit the 
needs of a ‘conscious’ psychology.* 

Two esampics of this wstoring down process come readily to 
mind. The first is the general importance now attached to the 
‘first five years’; and the second the emphasis laid both by psj’cho- 
logists and sociologists on the effects of a ‘broken home’. The 
importance of both of these factors has been emphasized from the 
earliest beginnings of psycho-analysfe; yet the spread of these 
ideas through psychlatr)’ and general child psychology has con- 
verted both of them into p^chological di^^s which have lost 
their directive force. The empbasb now generally laid on these 
factors is limited to the direct interaction of environment (nur- 
ture) on the constitutional dbposiuon of the individual duld, 
thereby /caving out of account the most important factor of all, 
namely, that of orgonhed unconsehus predispMiihn, i.e. the endo* 
psycluc factors which lie between the constitution of the particular 
Individual and the changing circumstances of his environment. 

Apropos the ‘first five years’, we may add here one more to the 
features characteristic of psycho-analytic invesfigation, viz., ike 
developmental approaek to mental disorder. This is based on the 
generd assumption that there is no adult mental disorder without 
infantile antecedents. It follows that since infantile mental life 
passes through a series of normal ‘phases’, each subject to charac- 
teristic infantile disorders, adult disorders can best be classified 
according to this developmental scale. The method has already 
been applied systematically in the case of the classical mental 
disorders, the neuroses, psychoses and transitional states. The so- 
called ‘fixation points’ of, e.g. the hysterias, obsessions and the 
various psychoses have already been established. Classification in 
depth has also been applied, although not with the same degree of 
sccunity, to the sexual perversions and inhibitions but so far its 
application to the problems of delinquency has been sporadic and 
haphazard. 

Nevertheless some progress has been made. Most delinquency 


« An eiceUent series of psycho-tnaljrtica! source-books on 
, The Psycho-analytic Study of the Child, Voif. I-XIIf, Imago Pubbshiog 
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clinics have succeeded in distinguishing, or perhaps one should 
say have been compelled to distinguish, different grades of 
delinquency ranging in depth from so-called ‘psychoneurotic’ 
delinquency' through alcoholic delinquency to psychotic delin- 
quency eventually to the delinquency of mental defectives. And it 
is in the highest degree probable that a detailed classification in 
depth can be arranged running parallel to that which psycho- 
analysts have already established in non-criminal mental dis- 
orders.* 

Following this line of approach I have recently suggested that a 
separate group of delinquend« can be isolated, lying between the 
mainly ‘constitutional’ groups and those groups isolated on the 
strength of their association with neurotic and psychotic levels 
of development. These I have described as ‘functional’ in type, 
indicating thereby that the disorder lies not so much in the 
structure, instincts or mechanisms but in the inadequacy of the 
mental apparatus to deal with traumatic stimulation (particularly 
in the direction of frustration or damming-up of impulse).® This 
form of predisposition is perhaps the most obvious example of a 
direct combination between constitutional and environmental 
Actors and is formed in the period bettveen birth and 3 years. 

I believe that a heterogenous assortment of ‘outbreaks’ of 
delmquen^, the best example of which is the 'pubertal anti- 
social crisis’, can be reduced or traced to this early functional 
inadequacy. 

^The possibilities of advances along these lines are endless. 

^ ere^ a number of separate groups of delinquency can now be 
ISO ate and correlated with different developmental layers and 
predispositions, there are some which call for special subdivision 
in eve opmental terms, in much the same way as the omnibus 


caption, holding that neurotic 
SSSnV are essentially psychopathic. Yet. to take only one 

called obsessional features observed in the so- 

conductor^li ° otherwise manifest no anti-social 

• Scf for^nir*?f ' “ to retain the distinction, 

fication'of ? rl* ^ P*ycho-analytic Approach to the Classi- 

•omSd I.oU.ing a "Fimctional" (psycho- 
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^up of alcoholisms can be subdivided in terms of developmental 
depth, e.g. hysterical, compulshu, deprcsstvie and paranoid t)-pes. 
The psychopathic group in particular require subdivision in this 
^y. Many of the ballhng ‘tnuctures’ of psychopathic symptoms or 
idiosyncrasies of ‘character’ can be reduced to order by correlating 
^e main characteristics vvith different fixation points. For there 
it no doubt that the fixation points of psychopathy arc widely and 
deeply scattered. It was indeed for tha very reason that I referred 
earlier to the retarding effect on researdi of nhat n-crc in their time 
important advances. It certainly vras an advance to split off 
neurotic, alcoholic, epileptic, psychotic and, recently, functional 
types of delinquency from the omnibus group of psychopathic 
characters; and it was equally certainly an Dd\*ance to exclude the 
purely sexual disorders and perversions previously labelled 'sexual 
psychop3thy’. But h tras a mistake to assume that the residue, 
constituting the hard core of p^chopathy, bad in every case the 
same constitutional, predisposing and predpitating factors. Pro- 
gress in the understanding of psychopathy can be achieved only by 
applying atomistic methods to this apparently hard core. 

It is time now to consider the different aspects of psycho-analyti- 
cal work and to enquire not simply whether fresh advances have 
been made in recent years but also whether cxislingpsycho-analytic 
knowledge has been adequately applied; and, as before, it vrill be 
found convenient to approach the subject by considering, in the 
following order, the instincts (together with the 'affects they 
produce), mental mechanisms and ego-structures and the processes 
of symptom-formation. 

(t) Instincts. It is, I imagine, common knowledge that the 
first great advance made by psycho-analysis lay in the study of the 
libido, or energy of the sexual impulses, the unconsdous otipns of 
these impulses, their infantile (polymorphous) manifestations and 
the great unconsdous infantile crisis that arises when the child s 
genital libido is directed towards family objects (the Oedipus 
complex). And it is not surprising that many forma of dclinquencj- , 
some varieties of theft, for example, have been attributed to un- 
consdous displacement of demands on Infantile lore-objects to 
other forms of property, also that the aggrc«ire jealousy and 
revenge reactions of the cb'Id can readily be dispbeed to 
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familial figures or groups, in the long run to society. Since then 
many attempts have been made to trace back to early infancy 
many of the constituents of the three to five year old Oedipus 
trauma. But the results of these investigations are so far too in- 
definite and indeed too speculative to be regarded as advances: 
some of these conceptions have actually proved to be stumbling 
blocks. Nor, in spite of an increasing number of investigations of 
sexual perv'ersions and inhibition, can it be said that much has 
been added to our knowledge of the libido. And as I have already 
mentioned, classifications in depth of these conditions have not 
been very clearly established. All this deserves immediate atten- 
tion. 

On the other hand care is now taken to distinguish between, 
on the one hand, reactive sexual disorders, due to frustration of 
other components of the libido, and, on the other, more specific 
sexual organizations, e.g. between the function of exhibitionism 
and the structure of some types of homosexuality, conditions 
which are a common source of criminal proceedings. And it is now 
better realiaed that where an organized type of sexual perversion 
exists it is impossible to isolate treatment or ‘focus' it solely on 
the sexual symptoms. These must be correlated with the balance 
of ego and other life activides before any effective leverage can be 
brought to bear. 


But this is to trespass on the subject of treatment. Perhaps of 
greater significance is the emphasis now laid in all branches of 
delinquency work on the importance of early love-relations and the 
fact that interruption of these psychic relations gives rise to what 
is now^ almost popularly called ‘separation-anxiety’. This is fast 
becoming as much of a cliche as its congener - the ‘broken home’. 
And, to the extent that it is coming to be regarded as a determining 
factor in some cases of delinquency, it is losing the 
sigm cance it acquired when the endopsychic (predisposing) 
reactions to loss or separadon were originally taken into account 
by psycho-analysts. 

t^onicle on one of the few advances to be 
^ 1 • * tius section, viz., the fact that psycho-analysis is 
the earlier range of interest, by 
immat ytically thosc infants who by reason of their mental 
analysed, i.e. up to the age of 3-4 

o ^^urEeisanadvanceinappliedanalysisnotinpsycho- 
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analysis and involves the anafyst in the 'acceptance not only of 
factonal psj-chologj’ but of the statistical methods by which the 
importance of the factors can be accurately assessed. Needless to 
My, once the factors have been estimated they must be given 
analytic interpretation. Without inteipretation fartorfaJ psycho- 
logy can give us at best no more than a bint of the operation of 
unconsdous factors and in many instances actually obscures the 
dynamic unconsdous situation. 

In the case of research on the impulses, which 

obviously are of prime conam to the student of delinquency, the 
situation is not very different from that indicated in the case of the 
sexual instincts. Little more is Icnown of their infantile forerunners 
than was common analytical knowledge a quarter of a century ago. 
Here too a percolation of psycho-analytic^ findings through the 
fields of psychiatry and child psychology has taken place. And 
agtdn the result has been the development of cliches, as, for 
example, the now commonly accepted distinction between direct 
discharge of aggression and the reaettve aggression, or more 
spedfically hate, developed as a consequence of sudden or 
cumulative charges of anxieiy. In both cases it is necessary 
to distinguish between fwictional reactions and those specific 
mechanisms that lead to mort permanent modifications of the ego or 
super-ego. This is particularly true of the psychopathic case, for 
although he too suffers from recurring functional crises, he illus- 
trates, more than any other delinquent except perhaps the 
psychotic offender, the persistence of faulty ego reactions from 
early childhood. A good example of the detailed mechanisms by 
which these changes are brought about is afforded by the child’s 
process of 'unconscious identification with the a^ressor’ on 
which Anna Freud has recently laid so much stress. 

It should be remembered in this connection that the isolation 
of pure aggressive impulses is a classroom device adopted for 
convenience in presentation. There is invanably some degrre of 
overlap or fusion with libidinal impulse. For this reason it is 
impossible to disentangle the problems of unmodified or primary 
assression, which is difficult enough to distinguish from Mdism. 
from the problems of anxiety, hate and reactive aggression. Yet the 
whole future not only of delinquency reearch but of psjxho- 
analytlcal research itself depends on being able to trace or re- 
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construct the inter-relations between excitation, aggression, affect 

and instinctual discharge. 


Here again we may note how the percolation of analytical ideas in 
non-anal)tical fields can have a retarding effect on research. 
Theories of anxiety have been taken over, divested of their 
unconscious significance and regarded as conscious factors. 
Secondly, emphasis on the conscious aspects of reactive aggression 
has obscured both specific unconscious hate factors and the 
relation of hate to unconscious sadism. Most remarkable of all, 
the factors of unconscious guilty or as it is more accurately ex- 
pressed, of the unconscious need for punishment is consistently 
neglected in non-anal)tical researches. Yet here surely is the key 
to all problems of delinquent. To be fair to the psycho-analyst, 
he cannot be held responsible for this neglect or delay in applying 
cardinal discoveries: for it is no exaggeration to say that, outside 
theological circles, no one has paid more attention to the problem 
of sin than the psycho-analyst. Indeed had the concept of sin not 
existed it would have been necessary for the psycho-analyst to 
invent it. Theologians, it should be added, have got no closer to 
the concept of unconscious guilt than is permitted within the 
connotation of ‘original sin', in other words of inheritance. 


Neither is it an exaggeration to say that the most important 
advances in the psycho-analytical approach to delinquency 
problems lie in the discovery and classification of various forms of 
unconscious guilt-avoidafice. The form of avoidance most interest- 
ing to delinquent students can be described as the 'rev'erse action 
of uncorwdous consdence*. For whereas, using the mechanism of 
introjection, the psycho-neurotic deals with his unconsdous guilt 
through inechamsms of self-punishment (the neurosis), the delin- 
quent, using the unconsdous mechanism of projection, deals with 
s guilt by the mechanism of punishing the environment (delin- 
course is an old psycho-analytical discovery: one 
of ^reud s earliest communications on the subject of delinquency 
dKcnbed the offender whose anU-sodal conduct is determined by 
«« feelings. But with the extension of psycho- 

tii of the manic-depressive psychosis in which 

wiTf be correlated respectively 

^ unconsdous guilt, it is possible to indude 
gst e more manic types of reaction, many of the out- 
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bursts of delinquency \Thjch have previously been regarded as 
characteristic of the paranoid ^"pe of p^chopathy- 
It is only fair to add that, although most students of delinquency 
neglect these %’ital considerations, some psycho-analysts haw gone 
to the opposite extreme by postulating organized unconscious 
^ilt too early in development, e.g. during the first hvo yeara of 
life. This could only apply to the delinquencies of some psychotic 
tj-pes, of mental defecti\*C3 and of a sub-group of psychopaths. 
Moreover some analysts tend to assume an absence of super-ego 
or unconscious consdence formation in a large number of delin- 
quents. TTus is not at all true even of the psychopath who is 
frequently shocked by the conduct of other psychopaths, not to 
mention that of qiute ordinary persons. In many respects the 
psychopath has not only a normal conscience but an abnormally 
acute consdence, albeit somenhat primitive in ideology and 
action.^ 

These two instances illustrate the dangers of fonuing too 
premature eonclusions. No doubt it is a fault on the venial side; 
nevertheless it would pay both analysts and non-analysts to adopt 
a conservative attitude on such moot points, until more direct 
analytical work is done on the subject. And incidentally it would 
pay communities which suffer unestimated but certainly enormous 
losses from the existence of criminality in their midst to spend a 
few hundreds of thousands on research on this group of problems 
alone. 

(a) Menial Mechanisms and Ego-Structures. Turning now 
from a review of research on the insttnrts and alfects to consider 
the work done on unconsdous medianisms and on delinquent 
ego-structures, we find that most of the comments and criticisms 
applicable to the foiwer field apply 1*^ equal measure to the 
economic and structural aspects of delinquency. These immense 
fields of study lie practically fallow or even totally neglected. A 
new tendency is, however, now recognizable in psycho-analytical 
drdes. Although bound to a certain extent by his methods of 
investigation to an atomistic approach to mental disordtf, the 
psycho-analyst has never neglected the urge to tlat 

exists in the mental apparatus. And in fact his description of t e 
»M. Schmideberg: ‘Is the Crimintl Amoral?' JJnl. Dthnq., 4, 
272-St, 1954. 
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developmental stages of tlus apparatus is pre-eminently an css^ 
in synthesis. More recently he has begun to pay attention to the 
effect of combinations of primary effects, of mental mechanisms and of 
ego-institutions in both normal and abnormal states. The im- 
portance of this trend is clear, not only in the case of delinquent 
activities but in the non-criminal disorders also. The etiologiwl 
formulae of psycho-analjsis have inevitably proved too generic. 
Clinical psychology cries out for the isolation of specific combina- 
tions of factors characteristic of different clinical * conditions ; 
and it is reassuring to think that in course of time these more 
adequate formulae trill be forthcoming. 


(3) Study of Symptom-Formations. Progress in the direction of 
more accurate etiological differentiation will no doubt be acceler- 
ated by keeping constantly in mind the main groups of factors 
which give rise to symptom-formation. I have already indicated 
the main flaw in much psychological and sociological research on 
delinquency. This can now be described more precisely. The 
psycho-analysis of symptoms depends on the distinction of three main 
groups of factors; (a) constitutional; {b) predisposing, and (c) 

. apitating. Of these the most important, in the analj'st's reckoning, 
is the second or predisposing group. It was one of the early contribu- 
tions of psycho-analysis to clinical problems to point out that the 
early struggle between constiturional tendencies and the environ- 
ment^ restnetions (frustrations) imposed on the infant plays a 
decisive part in the formation of predisposition, that in fact an 
essential part of early mental development is the formation of 
such predisposidons. They can be rather crudely described as 
unconscious systems of valuation and reaction established as the 
r^lt of mner stresses and experiences of the outer world under 
e influence of infantile unconscious ideation and emotional 
reaction. Of cimrse both psj'chologisls and sociologists (parti- 
^hat might be called ‘familial’ sociologists) are prepared 

inc u e constitutional and cnrironmental influences in the 
lormation of infantile patterns but most frequently they ignore the 
^consaoi^ endopsychic reactions and valuations which determine 
me pre-delin^ent and delinquent reactions of the indiriduaL The 
tions ^ etiologies and superficial descriptive classifica- 

Eq } important is the misdirection of research effort con- 
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sequent on t^n^preeipitating/iutort at face value. It is true that 
already some early preconceptions have been reduced or removed: 
no reputable sociologist will nowadays maintain that the main 
factor in delinquency is economic. This change k ali to the good, 
but it does not go far enough. Psycho-analytical investiga tion of the 
psychoses has shewn that in these conditions the importance of 
precipitating factors depends less on the actual strength of im- 
mediate frustration than on the unojnscious symbolic significance 
of the frustrating circumstances: in other words, the extent to 
which they are unconsciously identified svith infantile traumata. 
Psycho-analysts were the first to point out that stealing of food, 
ornaments, money and other objects by minors was a reaction to 
an inner apprehension of loss of love on his part. A similar 
situation is seen in the apparently trivial causes of psychopathic 
outbursts, c.g. the look on the victim’s face, an apparently minor 
slight or trivial frustration. And there appears to be little doubt that 
the symbolic significance of the artide stolen can have the same 
degree of significance as the method of suidde preferred by the 
suicidal depressive. Obviously examination of the nature of 
particular offences wiU be greatly facilitated by the application of 
such methods of appraisal. Even the simple devices of occupa- 
tional therapy owe some of their virtue to the action of symbolism 
taking effect along channels of sublimation. So far, however, there 
has been an astonishing lack of interest in these matters. In the cyts 
of the law a theft is a theft and it is nothing raoro; to the psycho- 
analyst it signalizes the discharge of a long series of inter-related 
tensions finally directed at a particiJar type of object in the 
external world. 

II. TREATStENT OP DELINQUENCY 
You will Iiave observed that I have devoted the most of my 
available space to recording the progress or lack of progress made 
in the study of dclinqucnc)'. This is in keeping with the facts that 
in principle at any rate few if any advances have been made in the 
psycho-therapy of delinquency during the past twenty years and 
that in practice real advances in the therapeutic field depend on 
fuller application of already long-eattblished psj-cho-anabucal 
knowledge. It is true that nowadays we bear of all sorts of treat- 
ment going by unfamiliar names and may be Jed into the mis- 
apprehension that these represent new and advanced forms of 
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therapy. Whereas the fact is that in most instances there is little 
new about the technique apart from its title. Group therapy, for 
example, is enjoying at present an unexampled period of popu- 
larity, partly no doubt because it offers a more rapid approach to 
larger numbers than does individual psycho-therapy. Actually 
group therapy springs from an early derivative of psycho-anal3rt^! 
therapy (Trigant Burrow). But it is much older than psycho- 
analysis; it is as old as evangelical systems of common confession 
(giving testimony), as old as the prayer meeting and the sewing 
circle, the club or the dames’ school playground ; it is in fact as old 
as group formation and owes what efficiency it possesses to the 
same factors which at the dawn of history led to the formation of 
primitive groups; for it depends^ as all other forms of psycho- 
therapy depend, on the spontaneous or purposive handling of tohat are 
called transferences, and, in the case of psycho-analysis, on thetr 
resolution. You may recall that in Aichhom’s opinion the alpha and 
omega of delinquency therapy is the handling of the transference. 
And it can also be said without fear of contradiction that if the 
therapeutist refused to treat his patients by transference, they 
would proceed to treat themselves by spontaneous transferences. 
The delinquent himself does this on occasion, hence many of the 
so-called spontaneous ‘cures’. 

The Factor of Transference. To avoid confusion we may 
remind ourselves here that transference is a form of unconscious 
displacement whereby the dominant infantile attitudes to impor- 


tant family figures are repeated in type and emotional reaction in 
the present day — in the case of psychotherapy having their focus 
on the person and attributes of the psycho-therapeutist ; also that 
they can be subdivided into positive and negative types corre- 
sponding to m^ly friendly and mainly hostile attitudes. In many 
c^ra the two attitudes are merged in roughly equal proportions 
giving rise to ambivalent transferences. 

You may recall that when discrissing the sparsity of direct 
analyses of delinquent cases, I pointed out that this was due to the 
act t t classical psycho-anal)rsis could be successful only when 
the pauent was sufficiently ‘accessible’. And since accessibility, 
as IS most clearly seen from its defidency in the case of the 
capacity of the individual to form object 
attachments it follows that transference-capadty is one of the most 
accura e measures of it. Now if the psycho-analyst were to apply 
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Strictly the standania of accessibility he adopts in non-criminal 
cases of mental disorder he tvould be bound or at any rale inclined 
to reject all but a small proportion of delinquency cases on the 
grounds that the delinquent usually commences treatment in a state 
of negative or at least ambivalent transference. This, as experi- 
ment has shecMi, ^vould be an unduly pessimistic conclusion. It 
does not apply in the case of psycho-neurotic delinquency and in 
pu^rtal anti-sodal crises; and in any case, even in the non- 
delinquent psycho-neuroses (the most ‘accessible’ of all dis- 
orders) success turns not simply on the exploitation of the positive 
transference but the uncovering and liquidation of negative 
transferences.' 

Already we can formulate the general conclusion that the 
elaborateness of a therapeutic technique is less important than the 
complications of the transference system existing in the individual 
offender. And v,ath this criterion In reserve we can proceed to 
correlate di/Tcrent types 0/ purposive delinquency therapy. These 
can be conveniently divided ioto institution^ and ambulant types. 

Listening the other day to one of your lectures on /enal instiiu- 
iioTU I was encouraged to hear the speaker refer to the influence on 
the prisoner of the fact that In certain disdpltoary respects the 
prison performs some of the functions of a home from home, the 
idea being of course that prison life repeats some of the situations 
of childhood. This merely reinforces ^e validity of the view that 
the prison regulations and conditions as such represent a form of 
transference therapy. The important question is the degree to 
which prison routine evokes positive or negative transferences. In 
the unreformed prisons of past times there was no doubt as to the 
answer; on balance the penal rnethod was one of negative trans- 
ference therapy. Prison reform has in foci consisted in jo arranyiii? 
the system of contacts that some possdiiUty exists of evoking ike mostly 
concealed positive transferences of the inmates. 

At this point it is necessary to recall that the transferences of the 
patient are paralleled or offset by the counter-transferences of the 
therapcuu'st. These too can be divided into positive and negative 
varieties. By this rating the old punishment systems could be 


* Inddcntally ihi* quesu’on of transference Juis cens/derabJe beanng on 
the desirability of xnaWng'trcstroent’ a fomfiuitory conation of probauon. 
In private practice compulsory treatment except m the case of minors 
usually fails. 
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equally well described as negative counter-transference thcrapies- 
For that matter the spontaneous reactions to delinquents of the 
community at large can be described .as counter-transferencc- 
therapy: for the most part opprobrium is a form of negative 
counter-transference by means of which society seeks to counter 
the negative transferences expressed in the social offences of ^e 
delinquent. For many reasons belief in the virtues of negative 
counter-transference ^es hard, leading, as it does, to neglect of the 
economic principle that the ego cannot grow or adjust so long as it 
is entangled in negative transferences derived from past expen- 


ences. 

When we compare institutional methods of treatment with those 
employed at modem delinquency clinics or psychiatric centres 
{ambulant treatment), it will be apparent that whatever the 
methods employed they depend also on transference factors with 
this essential difference that no attempt is made to employ the 
penal sanctions, compulsions or restrictions that prevail in the 
institution whether it be a prison, an approt'cd school or a Borstal 
institution ; in other words the clinic openly eschews the methods 
of negative counter-transference therapy. It is then no exaggera- 
tion to say that es’erjthing that happens to a delinquent from the 


arrest or summons to the carrying out of sentence constitutes 
treatment’ and that its results depend on the accurate recognition 
of the offender’s transferences and their manipulation cither in 
the direction of increasing the positive reactions or the liquidation 
of both positive and negative infantility. Of these the liquidation of 
infantile transferences is in the long run the most satisfactory 
in t^t it permits the offender to make a re-adaptation to 
^ e regulations of sodety unhampered by past experiences. But 
It must be admitted that in the case of many delinquents this 
re^ ution of infantile transference is mudi harder to achieve than 
It is m disorders such as the psycho-neuroses. 

At any rate I hope it wU be clear that at present the greatest 
advanw that can be made in the treatment of delinquents is so to 
® pc^onnel of the institution or clinic that they can 
and regulate the effects of the offenders’ transferences 

return T» ‘^^®^*^r-transfcrcnces they themselves produce in 
plans of tt,^ ^ conwnonplace of psj’cho-analysis that the best laid 
counter o-therapeutist can be frustrated by the negative 

counter-transferences achibited, for example, by the patient’s 
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family and frien^. Mutalit mutandis the same can be said of the 
UTMtoiMt of delinquents of nhateirer variety. It h chastening to 
refiert how often the well-meant endeavours of prison psychiatrists 
are jeopardized by the negative counter-transferences to the 
prisoner of non-psychiatric iwrsonnel, a state of affairs which is 
unlikely to be remedied until the governors themselves, to say 
nothing of the general lay staff, are, as they should be, trained in at 
least the rudiments of dirucal p^chology. 

Considerations of time preclude any close examination of the 
different varieties of treatment, under whatever names these may 
pass. Nor do I think that this is strictly speaking necessary on this 
occasion - for the main point I have to make is that xoe cannot 
expert true advances in treatment, until xse are in a position to make 
accurate diagnoses and modify our treatment accordingly^ This in 
turn will depend mainly on the work on predisposition I have 
indicated under the heading of rescardh. 

For the same reason I have not considered it necessary to enter 
into the various forms of applied psydio-analyrical research, e.g. 
the advances that can be made by securing effective liaison between 
psycho-analysis and other disciplines. This would involve a too 
lengthy disquisition on the part that is beginning to be played by 
psycho-analysts in formulating personality tests, preparing sodd 
questionnaires and research projects- In any case there is so far 
little to report on these aspects of the problem except perhaps in 
the case of analytically oriented child observation which is 
steadily increasing and adds to the impetus of delinquency re- 
search or therapy; provided always the results arc subjected to 
the process of intcipmtation- 

Rctuming, in conclusion, to the mam thesis of thb paper, 
namely, that the main contributions of psycho-analysis to delin- 
quency work lies in the application of psycho-analytit^ theories of 
mind in the fields of diagnosis and prevention and of such practical 
details as can be incorporated in the handling of delinquents, I 
should like to refer again to the question of the accessibility of 
the delinquent to analysis and to the fatt that few direct analyses of 
delinquents have been undertaken. I would not like these view 
to be taken simply to imply a natural limitation to psycho-analytic 
wwk on delinquency. NaturaUy most psycho-therapeutists and 
for the matter of that most penal administrators have a preference 
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for measures that promise success in the form of social rehabili- 
tation, To make this also a guiding aim of research policy would, 
however, be both socially and scientifically, a counsel of despak. 
Despite the economic advantages of case-selection, it is still 
essential that a ps)'cho“analytic approach should he made tohenever 
possible to advanced types of recidivism - to the so-called Dartmoor 
type. Schizophrenia is notoriously difficult to heal by psycho- 
analysis yet psycho-analytical study of this state has added p^eatly 
to our knowledge not only of the psychoses but of the reactions of 
children, normal persons and of the less severe mental disorders. 
The same applies, I am contnneed, to the study of delinquency. 
Expressing this in terms of advances in study and treatment, I 
would make bold to say that some of the most important advances 
in diagnosis and treatment arc effected by study of our failures. 
When all is said, however, it remains true that psycho-analj'SJS 
will tell us even more about delinquency by the study of non- 
delinquents, by the observation, that is, of mental activity in all its 
aspects, and in particular of the unconscious mechanisms that arc 
responsible for character formation whether normal or abnormal. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND CRIMINOLOGY: A 
POLITICAL SURVEY* 
f»955) 

In many branches of the International Psycho-Analytical Associa- 
tion, and certainly in the British Soaety up to the end of the Second 
World War, a policy of rigid seclusion and isolationism rw-d-tw 
other branches of psychology and sociology was pursued with not a 
little esoteric zest. To be sure, psycho-analysts had always b*een 
ready to invade other territories with or without sanction, but they 
had never been disposed to encourage reciprocity in this respect 
In any case, these were mrinly armchair invasions. With the 
exception of some scattered essays in psycho-analytical field- 
anthropology, they did not involve any special knowledge of the 
data and technitxd methods of the cognate sciences concerned. 
They were in fact mainly forays in search of evidence con- 
firmatory of psycho-analytic condusions. 

Tlus isolation has been dictated in the main by the fear that too 
close intercommunication with other more superficial and less 
dynamic disciplines would lead to a %vatering down of psycho- 
analytical principles and a bowdlcrization of psycho-analytical 
condusions - a fear which, though no doubt defensive in origin, 
was not altogether unjustified. For, after twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence of multi-disciplined research, it is still my opinion that when 
p^cho-analysis enters into co-operation tvith other sdences for 
purposes of research, it ends by scaling down its standards to meet 
the necessities of the most superficial discipline represented in the 
team- 

This self-protective attitude does not, however, account for the 
' marked abstention of psycho-analysts from work in the crimino- 
logical field. It is after all only in the past few years tlut crimino- 
logy has had any claim to be called a science! even so it has ^ yet 
no coherent, integrated theory and such technical methods as it has 

• An abbreviated version of this paper was given 
national Psycho-Analytical Congress, Geneva, 24-28 July, i9S5i * 
first published in the Int.J. Psyeko~AnaL, 37, 3*r"7» t95o* 
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pursued have never constituted a threat to psychoanalysis, 
although they have thrown into relief some of the limitaUons of 
pure psycho-analysis as a psycho-therapeutic sj’stcm. I nee 
hardly quote here the thoroughly deserved strictures passed by the 
ortho-psychiatrist and criminologist Ben Karpman [i] on the 
absence of organized work on criminology on the part of psycho- 
analysts, a criticism which has been very temperately expressed by 
Carroll [2] when he describes many psycho-analytical case studiK 
of delinquency as ‘partial reports of an intriguing case encountered 
in the course of a preoccupjdng practice*. From my own editorial 
experience I would have said that in Britain for one clinical paper 
offered on delinquency there are at least twenty written by 
educational and general psychologists; and, at that, the clinical 
paper is usually the work of a non-analytical psychiatrist, using 
frequently psycho-analytical concepts of the most dilute variety. 
The truth is that psycho-analysis has acquired much more prwtige 
in criminology than is justified by the amount of actual work it has 
done in the field. Apart from a few pioneering studies and some 
fragmentary records mostly of non-criminal cases its influence is 
largely indirect, through the percolation to the field of delinquency 
of some metapsychological generalizations on infantile develop- 
ment, unconscious mechanisms and institutions, and unconsciously 
motivated behaviour. 

With this preamble I should like to divide the present brief 
survey into tw’o parts, the first dealing with psycho-analytical 
contributions to criminology and the second with the relations to 
psycho-analysis of other sciences concerned with delinquency. 


i. CLINICAL ASPECTS 

Firet of all regarding clinical material: it should be recognized 
that from early adolescence onwards criminality is for all practical 
purposes a closed field access to which can be obtained only by 
^ce an avour of the penal administration. Psycho-analysts 
study at first hand ‘real criminals’ or recidivists or, 

Borstal cases; yet it is as 
UD to flofi • 1 ^ "band institutional experience 

osvcho-annl^*^ ^aftmoor and Broadmoor types, as that 

tinie on the staff 

pitaU. To be sure they can attend general psychiatric 
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centres and see there a few selected cases of delinquency; and, of 
course, by taking posts in child guidance clinics they can get 
excellent experience in the study of criminal predisposition and 
lew satisfactory experience in juvenile delinquency; for under 
existing la^N-s many so-called juvenile delinquents do not belong 
strictly to a criminal group. This is best exemplified fay that group 
of children known to the juvenile courts as 'in need of care or 
protection’, which includes a number of cases of ‘pre-delinquency’ 
but is otherwise mainly non-delinquent. The category is in fact 
more suitable as a child-guidance label than as designating a penal 
group. 

Next as to diserimination and selection of cases. The mere fact 
that such analytical papers as are written usually make use of 
general captions, ‘juvenile delinquency’ or ‘crime’, shows how 
Uttle discrimination is exercised in the clinical approach to these 
omnibus, descriptive, and socially defined groups. TWs is borne out 
by the fact that psycho-analysts when writing of crime do not 
seem to have made up their minds whether they are dealing with 
pathological crime, svith crime that w associated svith psycho- 
pathological manifestationa, or with the behaviour of comparatively 
normal persons srith a low threshold to stress and an equally low 
threshold to temptation. Sometimes, as in the case of sexual 
offences, they seem to recognize pathological groups: in other 
instances they appear to apply their views to criminal conduct as a 
whole without any discrimination of pathological factors and 
applying only classical psycho-analytical etiologies. 

Classification 

It is due primarily to this undefined approach that psycho- 
analytical classifications of delinquent types are so inadequate and 
SX3 confusing, and that as a rule it is impossible to extract from 
analytical papers any specific scries of etiologies appropriate to 
different types of crime, any satisfactory clinical gradings or 
prognostic groupings, and of course any reliable statistics of 
results of treatment applicable to the numerous sub-groups into 
which delinquency states are divisible. There is, in fart, a remark- 
able contrast between the clinical groupingsfollowcd, for example 
at the Portman Clinic in London, a clinic with an eclectic staff 
(wWch’now, I am glad to say, includes a small number of psycho- 
analysts), and the metapsychological categones on which most of 
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the admittedly rudimentary psydio-analytical classifications have 
been based and which on the whole do more to give rise to clinical 
confusion than to promote understanding. An exception comes 
from the juvenile field where Bowlby [3] has applied to one partioi- 
lar form of crime, viz., juvenile theft, mainly p^chopathological 
criteria, which, however, overlap with descriptive emotional 
standards and merge too closely with normal factors. This over- 
lapping of delinquent and normal types must persist until we are 
able to apply tests that isolate the pre-delinquent from the patho- 
logical delinquent and both from the facultative delinquent, who is 
under unstressful circumstances law-abiding. 

The most striking evidence of confusion in classification is to 
be found in analytical approaches to the concept of psychopathy. 
Sometimes analysts seem to equate criminality with psychopathy, 
a tendency which, incidentally, ignores the existence of non- 
delinquent psychopathy. But even when they do not, there is no 
attempt to distinguish characteristic sub-groups of psychopathy. 
Admittedly the term itself is not an illuminating one, although the 
condition was beautifully described by Prichard over 100 years 
ago, but in the absence of more precise structural and d3mamic 
gradings it has its practical uses and remains a standing reproach 
to psycho-analysis, which in my opinion is alone able to provide the 
necessary etiological and characterological standards, but so far 
has not done so. 


The bearing of all this is I think obvious. However much con- 
fusion may have existed during the early days of psycho-analysis 
regarding the clinical range of the psycho-neuroses, subsequent 
investigations and etiologies were concerned with distinct psycho- 
neurotic ^Uties. In other words the clinical focus of investigation 
was established and sub-groups were accurately distinguished. To 
at extent the number of elimeal variables in the research situation 
was re uad. In the psycho-analytic approach to delinquency the 
61 nation IS quite oiher^vise. The number of clinical variables is 
1- r^‘P‘°e>cal generalizations are advanced without any 
® mi» typing. Even if wc agree that the psycho-analytical 
vrt T "T' - ^ Prop^ition that do^ not accord 

variabiM t. ■ 1, ^ ~ number of etiological and clinical 

callv slmlfi ‘"'possible to arrive at any statisti- 
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The nwnber of etiological variables is increased by the fact that 
acute dtfi^enccs of opinion on etiology exist tvithin psycho- 
analysis itself. But even if no sudi differences of theoretical 
opinion existed, it would have to be admitted that so far fsycho^ 
analytic etiologies display too antithetical tendencies; first, to apply 
the same unconscious formub in all cases, and, second, to ^-ary 
Avidely the emphasis laid on etiological factors according to the 
theoretical predilections of the observer or the type of case he 
observes. Added to which confusion arises from lack of adequate 
distinction between unconscious mechanisms and pathological 
formations which latter present inter alia a defensis’C exaggeration 
of unconscious mechanisms. 'Fhis is best illustrated in Ac non- 
delinquent field by the confusion of manic or paranoid types of 
character reaction which may exist in oAe^^^•isc normal persons, 
tvith manic or paranoid symptom constructions in which introjection 
and projection processes respectively are pathologically exag* 
gerated. Similarly in the case of delinquency; psycho-analjtical 
observers are inclined to apply the same standards to adolescent 
cases of compulsive theft, to pubertal crises of stealing, to the 
. obsessive stealing of children in the latency period and to the 
sporadic stealing of younger children who in fact arc not par- 
ticularly abnormal. 

In tlUs connection, it is important to record a recent tendency 
which Areatens to undermine one of the established findings of 
psj'cho-analysis. The outstanding eriol<^C3l merit of psjxho* 
anal)’sis lies in the distinction of early unconscious predisposing 
factors (so-called endops)'chic factors) from constitutional and 
precipitating factors in symptom-fonnation. Wth the derelop* 
ment of Ae child guidance movement and the infiltration of 
psyclio-analj-sis by child psychiatry', we find that for all practical 
purposes the sodologist svith h» ensironmcntal and descriptive 
measures has imTJded the field of familial development. To be 
sure he may call himself a child ortho-psychiatrist or wcic^ 
metrisc or even a child analyst, but his s-alues remain iu;:^ari. 
and have gisxn rise to a number of etiological chekit. To the 
journalistic concept of Ae ‘broken home’ U-e hair now adJetJ the 
traumatic concept of ‘separation anxiety’. It require* no 
mental effort to assume that traiiroaric separation m early mfantuc 
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years must have a traumatic effect; but to convert this into a 
direct determining environmental factor in delinquency is to 
neglect the central proposition of psycho-analysis that these 
predisposing elements acquire their pathological force and form 
in accordance with the effect of their passage through the varying 
phases of the unconsdous Oedipus situation. 

Moreover if patholo^cal delinquency is to be regarded as in the 
main an objecUrelation disorder^ a view for which there is much to 
be said, we must really distinguish between transient crises of 
disorder due mainly to functional stress [ 4 ], and symptomattc 
reactions to Oedipal conflict. Here again many psycho-analytical 
observers fail to distinguish delmquendes due to pubertal stress 
from those which are due to Oedipus conflict and which develop 
an organized symptomatic form that tends to persist well into the 
twenties. To be sure, unconsdous conflict exists in all cases, 
delinquent and non-delinquent, but it does not in all cases pve 
rise to a defensive symptom construction. Our new psycho-analyticab 
familial sodologists must recapture the original psycho-analytical 
significance of two concepts, (o) unconsdous conflict, and (ft) 
unconscious predisposition to symptom-formation, and they must 
be ready to distinguish between the effects of these two distinct 
factors with or wthout the additional precipitating factor of 
Btr^. Otherwise they wll remain nothing more or less than 
enrironmcntalists or peripheralists, certainly not psychologists of 
the unconsdous. 

Admitted that it is easy to err in the opposite direction and, for 
example, by the use of generic terms such as ‘super-ego’ to arrive 
at etiological generalizations regarding the presence or absence of 
super-ego^ formation in delinquency, which if valid at all (for the 
>aew that in certain cases no super-ego development at all occurs is 
c«rcmcly questionable), apply only to certain aspects, facets or 
P o superego formation. Confusing as this tendency is, 1^ 
3 positive obstruction to clear thinking when, as is often 
f 'Jndifferentiated generalizations arc made the basis 

apart when applied to the clinical coro- 

found in delinquency states. 

^ illustrated by Fricdlandcr’s essay on classi- 
advantaVe nf "^V*^**' inddentally, had the considerable 

Utatment of A extensive first-hand observation and 

utatment of delinquent children [5]. For all practical purpose. 
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Friedlander’s tripartite classification can be reduced to one omni- 
bus group of anti’social characiert^ her second and tliird groups, 
vir., ego-disturbances of organic origin (particularly mental defect) 
and of psychotic origin respectively, cover only a small proportion 
of the offenders sent by courts to delinquency clinics. Her further 
analysis of the anti-social group resolves itself into an estimation of 
'the relative strength of the three domains of the mind, Ae Id, the 
ego and the super-ego’; briefly, strong unmodified instinctual 
urges, a weak ego and lack of independence of the super-ego. 
Subdivisions of this omnibus group are then effected in accord- 
ance with the degree to which (a) environmental stress, (i) 
neurotic conflict, and (c) 'acting-out* of neurotic phantasy com- 
bine with varying degrees of anti-social diaracter formation to form 


distinct delinquent groups. 

Now it can be argued that each of thtse three seMndaiy fanors 
also owes its importance to the •relative strength of the three 
domains of the mind', for even in the case of ‘'”5 

the effect of psychic trauma depends on the speafic semmve^ 
of the endopsycUc receptors. From this point “f"™ 
fication is based on metapsychological categories ftat are net 
specific to delinquency and does not collate euelogy vnth s^afic 
^oups of end-products 

ritiated at any moment should Partoent 

L'™l“iS‘n™uWW 

etiology in dassificaUon is ? . . - ^ gj belong to the 
which, though differing m their for example, in 

same level of psycho-pathologi ^ ^ hysteria). Friedlander 
the case of anxiety hystena and content to make her 

would in fact have fared bettM “ ^ separate «/i-group 

main category, viz., ^furth*er into special varieties 

and have proceeded to elation to specific varieties 

of character psyebotic characters, psyio- 

of offence, as, for “"„_,^d,ara«eni (the hystencal 
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Other groups of delinquency having specific symptom-formations 
Nvith or without a special anti-social character; for example, the 
‘pre-psychoses’ or incipient psychoses, the first manifestation of 
which is sometimes a delinquent episode. Psycho-analysis^ has 
unique qualifications to produce such working classifications, 
although, as I have said, it has not yet done so, largely because it 
has not yet studied the field closely enough. 


Crime, Neuroses and Psychoses 
Time permits only the barest mention of other problems in the 
relation of psycho-analysis to delinquency, in particular the 
tendency to apply standards derived from analysis of the psycho- 
neuroses to a variety of delinquent states, and hereby to establish 
an arbitrary and restricted correlation between the pure neuroses 
and the delinquencies. That there is a general antithetical relation 
bet\veen the psycho-neuroses and delinquent states is true enough ; 
just as there is a general antithetical relationship bettvecn the 
psjxho-neuroses and the perversions (which, it must be repeated, 
are only criminal offences by courtesy of the prejudices and moral 
codes of the community at large). But this does not mean that the 
sole etiological dilemma of criminology is to explain why some 
persons in a state of conflict take to crime and others to neurosis. 
Such a >de>v would contract and restrict the etiological problem in 
a totally unjustified W'ay. We now have reason to know that 
Freud s dictum regarding the perversions, viz., that they represent 
me obverse or ‘negative’ of the neuroses, requires amplification. 
Some primitive perversions are the obverse of a psychotic symp- 
toin-constniction [6] and others belong to the category of psycho- 
pa ^ 1 C m^ifestations. The same may be said regarding patho- 
ogica o ^ces. Some primitive forms of pathological crime, 
some mur ers, for example, arc not merely symptom of a psychosis 
but O-mptom-equivalents of a psychosis, and in all probability spare 
in m ^ the psychic effort necessary to produce a clinical 
*0 beJ'cve that the calendar of 
^ ® 2nanged and classified in an ascending (or 

ihev manff *^1 accordance with the degree of equivalence 

formatlnn^M ° ^ developmental series of clinical sj-mptom- 
ihrouch thf- psychoses and psychotic characters 
the limoler fom! psycho-neuroses to merge finally with 

the simpler forms of sexual and social inhibition. In any Jsc the 
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concept of a ‘pure psycho-neurotic deKnquency’ has alwaj^ seemed 
an etiological contradiction in terms. That some delinquencies 
exhibit pathological niechanbms which are also to be found 
in certain psycho-neuroses is beyond dispute, as Viitness the 
obsessional features of kleptomania; that other forms may ^ in 
association with neurotic symptom-formations is also evident, 
particularly in the case of juvenile delinquency. To this extent the 
grouping is heuristically justified. But it would be advantageous to 
review the group of 'psycho-neurotic delinquencies’ closely and to 
place in a separate category those delinquent pseudo-neuroses 
which are essentially ego disorders having a neurotic cqumlcnce, 
meaning by equivalence the existence of similar defence meehantsms 
and an etiology stemming from the same development level as tiut 
of the neuroses. By confusing certain delinquent states -mth the 
psycho-neuroses proper the psycho-anslyst is conung clKcr than 
he suspects to Eysena’s [7] concept of mrCmm, whj* is a 
purely descriptive, non-dynamic category an mem 
psycho-analytical concept of a special and qualitatively disUnct 
form of symptam-formation. 

Psycho-Analytic Therapy 

Turning notv to the quesu'on of UeMmtrl, mAmt sutw 
reference ^to which no survey of the relation 
analysis to criminology would be complete, "J Freudian 

that by pure psycho-analysis . *'iL „fte “eho- 

technique built up on disoScR, e.g. some sexual 

neuroses and etjologically equi i conclusion may be 

inhibitions. In the applied 

stated that if ^ Juld ultimately qualify 

to delinquency oijy a “''“^XiaJytieal treatment. No 
for inclusion m the category^ fnNuitntlv applied in general 

doubt nM neaSrily mnstlmte a psycho- 

psychotherapy, but that dora _ rarely come 

L'alysis, no? should it be true 

across true completed psycho-M ) j q„5„cy, occurnng 

that in some eases of Lod' something 

in early chUdhood and ^ -si, can occasionally be 

apptratimalmg to a claMli^^d^> ^ 

observed. But whether it is ““P . - tj,e „c„-delioqucnt 
question as it is in the case o 
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disorders of childhood. As I have maintained on other occasions 
[8], the status of child-analysis, even when carried out according 
to strictly Freudian principles (and this nowadays is an increasingly 
rare event), is by no means firmly established. More often than not 
the analysis is discontinued rather than completed in the sense of 
analysing out or resoUnng the transference. 

However this may be, there is no question that in the more 
serious cases of delinquency occurring after the latency period, Ae 
peculiar nature of the transference and the conditions under which 
the analysis must be carried out with true criminal psychopaths, 
organized criminals, rccidirists, and institutionalize crimmals 
necessitate modifications in the classical Freudian technique 
which most certainly prejudice the ‘pure’ analytic status of the 
treatment. This fact one important consequence, viz., that as 
analysis is rarely brought to completion in cases of delinquency, 
psycho-analytic researches on delinquency arc rarely completed, or 
indeed very illuminating, certainly as regards the pathological 
process. 


ii. PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND COGNATE SCIENCES 
Considering now the second part of this survey, viz., the relation 
of psycho-analysis to those other branches of psychological and 
sodolo^cal science which also ojneem themselves with delin- 
quency, it is convenient to begin by considering its relation to 
orthopsychiatry. Psjxho-analysis, through its observational 
studies of Wants and children, has in recent years become more 
ortho-psychiatric in tendency. And up to a point this is a desirable 
turn of events, for it helps to underline the fact that as far as the 
plaus.bihty of reconstructions of the first few years of menul 
eve opment are concerned, the evidence is based on interpreta- 
ons o 0 servations rather than on direct analysis. But as I have 
^ over-emphasis of environmental 
c anulial sense, sodological factors in the assessment of 
n^^mgly, clinical records of juvenile delinquents, 
psycbo-analj^, concern themselves wth 
setting Til* *nostIy traumatic factors in the early familial 

endopsychic factor is being 
in predispositiM^Tb* P«apitaWg environmental factor 

. This change m orientation important 
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methodolopcal consequences, including the introduction of 
factorial psychology and statistical techniques. And, since fartonal 
psychology can thrive only on narrowly definable descriptive 
standards, it leads to a very considerable extent to the eliminadon 
of interpretation, a method which, how’ever open to error, is 
will remain the indispensable instrument of psycho-analytical 
research. 


General Psychology 

More interesting, however, is the relation of psycho-analysis to 
general pychohgy. In this ““'“f “f 

important, one to methodology and the other °f 

mind. To take the theoretical issne first: “'**’'’“8'’/';' K ” 
psychologUts have anything worth ealhng a thconr of 
J signs that they are now endeavourmg to nse to the M ted 
occasim. A recent and in its way ,’'^'"““.“‘3 ' 

sprirS^of a goltd deal 

no doubt that it is taking shape and imy well s« 

the spread P'J'''’“-™'>J“'^J"”irtunSy, the descriptive 

Interestingly enmgh, and perhap 

phenomenology of deUnquen^ abnormal than the 

concept of the connnuum ^ themselves to the 

clinical syndromes of the p^ psycho-neurotic 

concept of a “’"V"V““’,,^„ofthepsyehoseslendthero5eIve3 

persons, or the clinical syndrororao W , „f 

m the concept of a .'payf hysterias, to say 

neurotidsm =“i“",te ^^S^-asTthc toW “f 

nothing of anrietynet^seajd lh'"™^" 

psyehotidsm is stultified by nuitlv descriptive standards, 

chondrias. Butifwearc content mthp y P^ 

the eristence of through' by the 

population, of debnquency _ j convincing evidence no 

police fi.e. coses in which ,, ^ of convicted cases 

^eeution is initiated), of 'nomul ernne an 
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of delinquency associated with various disordered states (pseudo- 
neuroses, psychopathic states, alcoholism and the psychoses) 
would seem to suggest the existence of a ‘delinquency continuum’ 
from the normal to the abnormal. If, however, such descriptive 
standards were accepted, we would have to jettison the qualitative 
concept of unconscious symptom-formation, \rith the sole and 
meagre consolation that a delinquency continuum would in- 
validate the concept of neurotidsm and psychoticism, unless of 
course delinquency manifestations were recognized as a unit com- 
mon to both series. All of which merely points the necessity of 
establishing an accurate classification and specific etiology of the 
various pathological delinquendes, a necessity which has been 
stressed in the fiist part of this survey. 


PERsoNALiry Tests 

It is in this connection that the issue of methodology becomes 
most acute, centring as it does round the uses of \znoxiS personality 
and other tests. To be sure the factorial psychologist does not think 
very highly of those personal!^ tests which are favoured by 
dinical psychologists and whidi depend to a greater or lesser 
degree on interpretation; and he endeavours to clip their wings to 
a more foolproof statistical pattern. But the vulnerability of the 
clirucal personality test depends for the most part on the fact that 
the psycho-analyst has so far failed to contribute adequately to test 
and questionnaire methods of psychological approach. For it will 
srarcely be disputed that the soundness of a test depends less on 
t e ^oge and controllability of examination than on the sound- 
ness 0 ^e basic criteria employed in formulating it. It is of course 
somewhat mortifying to the psycho-analyst with his haystack of 
unconscious mechanisms and motivations to find that the useful- 
^ of some tests is in ^rect ratio to the descriptive and general 
_ ® Items used in scoring. That is certainly true of some 

tests^ wWch, following the work of the Gluecks [9], have 
wrne to stay m the field of deUnquency. The Glueck prediction 
^ many as 402 distinct factors which arc 
struttnrf ’ each comprismg five elements. The ‘character 

dcstructivi^Z'!*' includes: ^ertiveness, defence, suspiciousness, 
comprises* advl* ^ motional lability; the ‘psychiatric’ scale 
stubbomnM^t ” mousn^s, extraversion in action, suggestibility, 
, and emoUonal instability; the third or ‘social 
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background’ group is based mainly on the degree of a/Fectfon. 
disapline, and cohesiveness existing in the family. Taken separ- 
ately none of these factors is a specific indicator of future delin- 
quency; yet it is clear that, for example, the character set, when 
quantitatively scored, would tend to dfatmguish delinquent from ali 
save ^ psychotic reactions. The neurotic person tfjough often 
emotionally labile is not as a rule assertive, defiant, or destructive, 
and his occasional suspiciousness is more an anxiety defence 
against object-contact than an indication of aggressiveness to^s•3^ds 
objects. So that fundamentally the Glueck sj'stcm, although 
apparently and essentially descriptive, can in ^e long run be 
correlated wth etiological formulx. From the psycho-analytical 
point of view, however, its main deficiency is a negalisT one, 
tdz., that it indicates neither the main clinical group in which a 
prospective delinquent will ultimately fall, nor the spcdflc 
etiological factor determining each end-product. 

Here is surely a task for psycho-analysis, provided always a 
hierarchy of statistically and clinically definable unconsdous 
factors can be established. But the issue goes further. Comparison 
of non-analyrical psychiatric mnunadons tvith test techniques 
seems to jndlate that on the whole the test examinations, within 
their own limitations, are less subjea to variation than the clinical 
assessments (loj. The question obsiously arises: would a psycho- 
analytically conducted examinau'on prove more reliable ? So far 
little or no work has been done on these lines ; but it is encouraging 
to find that in Britain the ball has been set rolling by Augusta 
Bonnard [i xj who has produced and applied a scries of clinical 
prognostic questionnaires based on psycho-analytical concepts 
which have prediction value for dclinquencyjwhile Crj’gierftsJ. 
Krout and Tabin ftj] have attempted to leaven the more academic 
personality tests with units of a p^ho-analytic tj-pe. It is 
important that progress should be made along these ps)*ch^ 
analjtical lines, for as I have pointed out delinquency is a study 
imposed on the mental spedalat by sooety: it wll not dance 
attendance on psj’cljo-analysis. Mohammed must go to the 
mountain. 


Two political conclusions can be drawn from this survpf. the 
first is that, although his interwt in dcUnquency is secot^ to 
his imerest in the conditions of nWch h is a numfeswuon. the 
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psycho-analyst must nwcrthcless condescend to examine at first 
hand the different states which are subsumed imder the heading of 
crime. The second is that the uses of psycho-anaij'sis in research 
and in methods of prevention far outweigh its uses in pure form as 
a method of treating pathological dellnquenry. 
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SECTION VII 

SOCIO-LEGAL 


PART I 

THE CONCEPT OF ‘RECIDIVISM’* 

[I9SS1 

The study of recidivism, and of the methods of prediction which 
serve the preliminary purposes of this study, i. 
of great importance to criminology, may rndee P™^ . . j 
incSilable value in the field of pr«ention. “*1’,;°. 

predietion can be as freely applied in the f 

querns’ {under which eapUon “ 

brm^pr:di?;™edmeS:e.A.r:^I^ 

cheek some of the taP'”"‘‘'?::S'£rafZI:.”o which, 
enei^ on undirected or misdirected nr-ronccptions or even 
more often thun not, are based on P^^^nTe subject 

guesses at the probable causes of crime. Research 

would at any rate pay for it^K ^nfined to its descriptive 

Now if our interest in readiwsm . examine the 

and social aspects there would n ^ ^ penological term of 
concept too closely. We / guegest^that some criminal 

limited sociological utility, intend ^ dispassionately 

tendencies are more obstinate than J 

perhaps, that some cases continue as predictive methods 

or interventions of the ^of prtential ^cidivists we are under 

areexploitedtogovemdi^o«fofP®*«"“ ^ 

• First published in the Examination of the Concept 

tide ‘Prognosis or Prediction ? • Psydn-tne Ji^xamu 
of "Recidivism" 
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obligation to scrutinize closely the exact connotation of the term. 
And this in turn involves examination of the criteria adopted 
respectively by psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists and 
penologists, not to mention the standpoint of the statistician. The 
slightest consideration of the subject will show that, although 
representatives of these different disciplines may combine their 
energies and merge their principles on a number of criminological 
occasions, either diagnostic, therapeutic or preventative, the use of 
the term ‘recidivism’ is calculated to bring out essential differences 
in approach which have become somewhat obscured by the recent 
ocpansion of multi-disciplined (team) research. 

This is by no means a regrettable contingency; for it serves no 
useful purpose to gloss over the fact that in certain respects the 
approaches of, for example, the psychiatrist and the penologist 
are poles apart. Granted that in some instances they may render 
common service to the needs of the community for protection or 
of the individual offender for rehabilitation, yet on such matters 
as punishment or deterrence differences are bound to arise 
between them. Indeed, before considering the purely psychiatric 
aspects of recidivism, it is well to be clear as to the differences 
betw'ccn the approach on the one hand of the forensic sociologist, 
social psychologist and psychologist and on the other of the forensic 
p^chiatnst, also to ascertain what their respective positions are in 
relation to penology. 

In the first place, the psychiatriit, as psychiatrist, is hound by the 
^ojesnonal traditions of his speciality to confine his activities to the 
reorame ^oiionoJdisoTderedmentalstates.'TT\ic,Xhtrczrc&OTne 
who arc prepared to maintain the virtues in 
DunUI>Tn,. punishment, more rarely of corporal 

their timf” ' * howev'er, they arc overstepping 

boundaries, and in any eJe their utterances, 
the ooinlorn researches, have no more validity than 

login or. for the matter of that, of the 
the concent nf T ' ^berefore, the first step in examining 

diagnostic **“cover whether it is adapted to the 

whether it if fundTmMSf psychiatry or 

can and an implldt social concept having a moral 

hard to establiilf practice in this country it is not 

«tabU,h the imphat moral connotation and bias of 
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the tenn. In the eyes of the law the recidivist is regarded as in 
some degree a ‘hardened’ cruninal on the way to becoming an 
'incorrigible rogue’, who cannot be spared the more severe penal 
and deterrent disciplines at the dbposal of the court. Psychiatrbts 
who take up work at delinquent clinics are soon made aware of 
tbb fact. Cases which have been put on probation on condition 
of psychiatric treatment but which, owing to the compulsive or 
otherwise disordered nature of their anti-sodal symptoms, arc 
likely to repeat the offence, either in the early stages of treatment or 
during any intcrcurrent emotional crisis, are liable on their re- 
appearance in court to be denied further opportunity of ambulant 
treatment and despatched forthwith to institutions whldi, however 
labelled and however staffed, arc essentially penal instituttons. 
And one more 'failure' is recorded in that particular court to the 
discredit of forensic psychiatiy. Yet, if we assume for the puiposes 
of argument that the case has been well selected by the 
in the first instance, this increase in sentence merely subsUtutes 
retributive punishment for incomplete treatment. 

, To be sure, the tendency to get angry wiA refractopr rases md 
to react to them as if they trere tvided .s not 
judiciary. It is not unknown in the fields of otgam ^ p } 
ogical medicine. But as a rula the organ, c 
psychiatrist would, U pressed, admit that these 
jertive and retributive. As far as is '^.'2 to 

control or eliminate them; and in any ^e 
justify them on the grounds of soaal . . l. ^vjthout 

iced be lecogniaed or eaereised by the ™Jks 

self -questioning, can plead soaal expediency 
appeal to punishment and . psychiatrist permits a 

This professional bias on the P”* “ d-Unouency and that of 
ready distinction between his approa sociolocist and the 

his co-workers, the social eoneem 

general psychologist. For we nee statistician, wbo is 

ourselves too much mth the P^' mathematical techniques 
simply a maid of all obligation whatsoever to 

and statistical controls underlie the data he 

consider the individual or social 

examines. , . , :► clear that he has a 

To begin with the soaal P^^ approach to the 

much broader and of neccssiQ inoic ^ 
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problem of crime than has the pure psychiatrist. This is no 
doubt due in part to his lack of intimate contact wth the in- 
dividual offender, to say nothing of his lack of equipment tvith 
which to approach him. But in the main it is due to the fact that it 
is not incumbent on the sodal psychologist to accept the pro- 
fessional standards, aims and ethics of the psychiatrist. When he 
approaches the subject of crime he is compelled to approach it as 
a whole. He need not, indeed cannot, t^e rehige, as the psy- 
chiatrist usually does, behind the unchallengeable position that 
breaches of the law due to mental or physical disorder should be 
treated rather than punished. When he makes suggestions re- 
garding the causes of crime or the classification and disposal of 
criminal offenders, these must be such as apply to the criminal 
population as a whole. No doubt if the social psychologist were in 
the habit of giving evidence in court he would find even more 
difficulty than does the p^chiatrist in influencing the bench. 
For^nately for him, he is not called upon to do so and exercises 
his influence on penal practice laigely through the prestige he 
has gained in administrative circles. As far as punishment and 
deterrence arc concerned, his vien^, unless based on controlled 
investigation, have no more prescriptive authority than those of 
the man in the street. Nevertheless, not being bound by medical 
et cs, he is free to support penal measures on the score of social 
necessity. 


e sociologist, by virtue of his training, technique and angle 
^ 1®S3 contact with the pathological aspects of 

in ^ ual^ crime, and his conclusions, like those of the social 
° 2 rc consequently applicable to crime in generaL A 
community or group life, such ameliorative urges as he 
the motivated primarily by concern for the stability of 

score Support penological measures on the 

doinp is in That in many cases he refrains from so 

scientific predifeSom^ ^ common humanity rather than to his 

possess ^ ^ slightly different case. He does 

tnic of a desCTi ? *0 individual crime (mostly, it is 

individual offcndcr^Oo interests of 

interest in and n^cr hand, he has not the overriding 

ding of pathology which governs the 
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their principles to any form of persistent criminal behaviour, not 
just to those cases where manifest mental or ph3rsical disorder ran 
be established. This explains why court reports presented by 
psycho-analysts tend to be discounted by magistrates, w'ho are 
neither persuaded of the existence of unconscious mechanisms 
nor prepared to accept them as extenuating factors in all and sun- 
dry cases of criminal conduct. 

Despite this indirect psycho-analytical influence, and no doubt 
^ded also by long and bitter experience as an expert witness, the 
forer^ psychiatrist has tended in recent years to confine his diag- 
nostic and therapeutic energies to cases tchere derate evidence of the 
e^st^e of pathoIogicalfactoTS in criminal conduct can be established. 

® ^ ^ f2ce of strong opposition, worked to 

^pUfy Ae doctrine regarding criminal responsibility which erists 
in larval form m the M’Naghten Rules, and to extend its reference 
from cas« of rnurder to aU pathological crime. In this respect his 
can be no doubt that in this 
•TOvtcilii ^ ^ authority and influence will increase, exapt 
/h" In the meantime it is suffident 

al I«5-<±!=trists are reluctant to 

'oathQlo(nr5.f findings to anjthing outside 

^rictly limited fieldaey are 
althouah as ^ thagnosia and prognosis of disorders which, 

“ “nntton: that 

ps^xhiatrists These conditions forensic 

to the best attempt to treat 

that to P””* argument, namely, 

PO-eWrw ,ho terr, -rmJiLn’ a^, to tho 

the term f edict;ii’''jr‘^^'^‘’’ of recidivism, 
vmleodmg and tendsntioL. ^ exception, redundant, 

to accept thc^tmn psychiatrist might be prepared 

“ 1 ? dfscripu-on of path^'cal 
nature, in the same wav as f^^^^tient or relapsing m 

of in 2 n!c-depressiT^^„_;„.^“*P!® cycles and intermissions 
neurosis. Even so he is repetitions of obsessional 

so^Ts^ ^n?^‘’^“^ScIinical use ofaterm which 
court practice to brio. .K™ *®^ctations and which tends in 

P ““'°*>nng about the abrogation of what he considers 
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to be the treatment of election, namely, psychiatric treatment of 
one form or another. 

Excluding for the moment the consideration of such episodic 
cases, the situation can be simply stated as follow. There is no 
more reason to describe the persistence of symptoms of patho- 
logical delinquency as recidivism than to say that tubercular 
symptoms which persist beyond the average time range or in 
spite of various measures of treatment are signs of reddivism. It 
would be equally absurd to describe the victim of a skin disease as 
a reddivisi because his rash continued after tentative steps had 
been taken to control it. If the diagnosis has been accurate enough 
and a careful prognosis arrived at, the physidan shotild be in a 
position to indicate wth rough accuracy what the duration of the 
disorder will be, e.g. whether it will heal spontaneously or by first 
intention, whether it will require treatment, how long that treat- 
ment should last and whether it will end in cure, or some degree of 
improvement, or leave the patient in status quo. lie has no need of a 
tpeeial term to describe chronic or terminal phases. If on the other 
hand the case Is likely to be iotemuttent or episodic, he should 
again be in a position to say so; indeed, in such instances it is 
incumbent on him to warn both Ae patient and those responsible 
for him of the intermittent nature of ^e disorder and to insist that 
the proper treatment should be «jnti’nued in spite of or even 
predsely because of what might appear to be ‘relapses’. 

To be sure, he recognizes the right of the community to be 
protected against the depredations of the intermittent or chronic 
delinquent, but he is entitled to daim that the alleged ‘relapsing’ 
case should not bepunished for his pathological relapses and that 
the degree of supervision necessitated by considerations of sodal 
safety should not exceed that necessary to secure soda! safety and 
should permit the continuance of full measures of treatment. 

In place of the term 'prediction* he would therefore substitute the 
dinical concept of ‘prognosis’. 

To the argument that there Is no essential difference between 
prognosis and prediction it can only be replied that the essential 
purpose 0/ prognosis is to guide the course of treatment from the outset. 
And it would be against all medical ethics to allow treatment to be 
suspended because of the prospect of failure. It cannot be said that 
the sole object of predictive techniques in criminological work « 
the regulation of treatment. The o^ect of predictire techniques 
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varies with the standpoint of those who have recourse to them. In 
the case of the statistician no discernible object save that of satisfy- 
ing curiosity need exist. And at this stage of affairs it would 
scarcely be fair to expect the penologist to forego any penological 
advantages that might be secured by the use of prediction tech- 
niques. 

But, even if we were to waive all terminological considerations, 
the fact that predictive methods arc most commonly employed to 
estimate the chances of 'recidivism* is liable to give rise to all 
sorts of misconceptions and tendentious conclusions and to streng- 
then many existing preconceptions regarding the disposal of 
offenders. For example, it seems to be generally assumed by the 
penologist, the judiciary and the public that because an offender has 
been pven a prison sentence, or for the matter of that a suspended 
sentence (for a suspended sentence is none the less a form of 
penological influence or, in simpler terms, a threat), he really 
should not commit the same or any other crime again- In the same 
vray it is generally assumed by courts that, if an offender repeats 
his offence during treatment, either the treatment has failed or the 
case is a hardened one. N«ther of these propositions will bear 
close examination. To the contrary, the forensic psychiatrist 
maintains that in case of 'pathological crime’ recidivism is not to 
be regarded simply as a spedal manifestation indicative of the 
failure of remedial, preventive or punitive measures nor simply as 
an after-history caption, but as an intrinsic part or natural phase of 
the disease. Even so, it is useless to talk of recidivism in cases of 
pathological crime until all avenues of remedial approach have been 
fully explored. In any case, it would be more appropriate to use the 
simple clinical term 'chronic* than to burke conclusions and beg 
unanswered questions by describing the offender as a recidivist. 

To all this the sociologist may well reply that the use of the term 
cannot be fully argued on the case of pathological crime alone, that 
pathological criminals represent only a small proportion of the 
cnminal population, and that therefore recidivism remains a 
pressing problem which cannot be ignored either scientifically or 
penologically. And the psychiatrist may be compelled to admit, 
ruefully enough, that the first and last of these contentions are 
certainly true. But he objects to the second generalization. He 
point out what is equally undeniable, that the proper examina- 
tion of recidivist cases is only in its infancy and that the statistical 
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boundaries of pathological crime have never been established. It is 
true the forensic psychiatrist working at a delinquency dime deals 
with a relatively small number of sdccted cases, and these mostly 
of a ‘favourable’ nature. In fact, he only touches a favoured fnnge 
of the subject. On the other hand, such p-stemauc work as to 
been done on unselected groups of reciivists indicates that 
very considerable number of them suffer either 
logical stigmata or have acquired these sbgmata through Penolcn 
dS mishTdling, Until proper measures of tjtjtsnf mn and 
Isposal have bleu applied to nnselected a^ 

boundaries of pathological delmqueney J 
reallv absurd to draw hard and fast condusions on the 

are now given at tet t*)' ^1*,^ ^ „ And inli encouraging 
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into dispassionate terminology and measured in terms of resistance 
to stress. 

Having advanced the psychiatric case for abolition of the term 
‘recidivism’, certainly in cases of ‘pathological crime’ and possibly 
in all cases of persistent criminal conduct, it is only fair to add that 
if this course were followed the responsibilities of the psychiatrist, 
to say nothing of his sociological co-workers, would be greatly 
increased thereby. Forensic psychiatry being a comparatively ne>v 
field of endeavour, it is not surprising that psychiatric classifications 
of delinquency disorder are woefully inadequate and that they 
frequently conflict with one another. Nevertheless, the principles 
on which classifications can be effected arc already clear enough 
and, if carefully applied, would render superfluous the use of such 
indiscriminate terms as recidivism in pathological cases. Even if 
recidivism were sjmonymous with relapse it would be no more 
justifiable to apply the term without discrimination than to main- 
tain that all cases of intermittent organic disorder were of the same 
nature. A recidivist category is essentially a symptomatic groining, 
and symptomatic criteria arc HI adapted to the purposes of 
classification. They create more confusion than they eliminate. 

Even so, our existing systems of psychiatric diagnosb would go 
far to reduce the omnibus group of recidivists to some order. If 
recidivists w'ere examined with the same comprehensive care as is 
sho\vn in any reputable delinquent^' clinic, the pathological types 
w'ould fall easily into w'ell-recogniacd groups. And each of these 
could be sub-divided into sub-groups having prognostic standards 
of their own. To take, for example, the group of so-called ‘neurotic’ 
delinquents, it is obvious that the obsessional type b certain to be 
more chronic than the hysterical type, which tends to be more 
intemittent and responsive to stress. Even without subdivision 
(d«irable as that is) the psychopathic group could be recognized 
as in the main chronic’. And the same applies to certain forms of 
sewal offenw, e.g. exhibitionism. If in addition some care were 
tal«n to estinute respectively the constitutional, developmental 
and precipitoting factors operative in each case, it would not be 
hard to dbtinguish those cases which are by their nature chronic 
from intermittent cases and from cases which are ‘recidivist’ 
solely through lack of adequate treatment or through penal 
ing. Needless to add, the therapeutic responsibilities of 
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the psychiatrist would also be greatly increased by psychiatric 
sifting of the unselected reddivist group; always assuming that 
the law allowed him the facilities necessary to cany out appropriate 
treatment of pathological types. The challenge of the refractory 
case is one that no self-respecting therapeutist would seek to 
avoid. 

One further consideration. Reridivism, however defined or 
approached, is not a static problem. Admittedly, in the absence of 
suitable methods of mass prediction cross-checked by the examina- 
tion of control p'oups, it « impossible to do more than hazard a 
guess as to its course in the next few generations. But it is rot 
unreasonable to suppose that with the isolation and appropriate 
treatment of the pathological group the figures will dwindle 
considerably. The residual problem of the non-pathological 
recidivist must, however, be approached with expectant reserve. 

It is true that recidivism is to some extent a legacy from the in- 
adequate penologies of the past. And to that extent the appheation 
of more sensible penal systems will no doubt assist materially in 
the reduction of persistent crime, whether pathological or not. 
But we cannot expect it to solve the problem. Observers differ as 
to where the hard core of recidivism really hes, whether it is to be 
found in what the psychiatrist regards as the pathological group or 
in the non*pathoIogical group. In view of the fact that the success- 
ful (undetected) readivist merges iviih the Jaw-abiding and 
apparently 'normal’ populau’on it seems safer to assume that the 
second of these views is the more accurate. And this bodes ill for 
the reduction of non-pathological recidivism, unless of course 
effective methods of prevention can be applied at the pre-delin- 
quent stage. 

On the other hand, we may look forward to a reduction in the 
upper age limit of recidivism. It ^vas one of Freuds greatest 
services to psychiatry that he established the relation between 
adult neuroses and child neuroses; ‘No adult neurosis without a 
child neurosis’; and the same correlation has now b^ established 
for other disorders, not excluding pathological delinquency. In a 
seme, therefore, the young adolescent offender can be reganfed as 
already a readivist, a reddivist to the anti-socUl mechanise 
of his early childhood. It is one of the objections to the of 
descriptive terms such as rccidivwm, /Vtor dangereuxand the like 
that they tend to obscure this vital correlaubn. We have not yet 
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established firmly the dynamic and structural distinctions between 
the early case, the gradually organi2ing adolescent case and the 
adult ‘hardened’ case. Biased by our need for social safety, we 
tend to concentrate our attention on the adult type of recidivist 
and consequently to react to him with a more rigid and dis- 
approving discipline than in the case of young repeaters. With a 
more elastic attitude and more appropriate measures of prevention 
and treatment there seems to be no reason why the ceiling of 
genuine recidivism should not in the long run be reduced to the 
t^venty-five-year mark. But this will involve paying much more 
attention to the under-seven-year olds, a field which has the 
advantage of being free from the interference of the penologist, 
and one where the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
psychologist and the sociologist can really meet on common ground. 
It is in this direction that the predictlonist should persistently turn 
his attention with perhaps a greater appreciation than he has at 
present of the uses, aims and psychiatric traditions of prognosis. 



PART II 

NOTES ON THE M’NAGHTEN RUtES* 

'...to establish a defence on the ground of insanity, it must he 
clearly proved that at the time if committing the act, the accused ■ 
teas labourite under such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to knots the nature and quality of the act he teas 
doing; or, if he did knots it, that he did not knots he teas doing 
tchat is tsrong'. 

(t) The M’Naghten Rutes, however limited their scope, 
recognize the principle that the state of mind of a convicted 
criminaj offender should be taken into account before detemuning 
his disposal. 

(3) They are limited in scope to the extent that they are con- 
cerned with defence on the ground of 'insanity' and only with such 
cases of ‘insanity’ as conform to a legal and therefore in the last 
resort a social deitnieion of irresponsibility. 

C3) This fiocio-legaf limitation of the applicability of the 
M'Naghten Rules conflicts with modem scienSifie concepts of 
pathological crime, meam’ng by pathological crime the com- 
mission of offences attributable to mental or physical disorder or 
both. 

(4) Criminal responsibility is at present assessed by social 
standards of individual behaviour, in particular the assumption that 
unless an offender is manifestly insane (*it must be proved’) 
he is a normal person responsible for h» actions. 

(5) Even this limited social recognition of criminal irresponsi- 
bility is due, not to a general appreciation of the manifestly abnor- 
mal nature of certain crimes and not solely to a general concern 
with the justifleation of punishment, but mainly, as in the c^e of 
capital offences, to the nature of the prmshments legally inflicted, 
e.g. capital punishment. 

(6) Existing methods of disposal of criminals also consutute a 
social issue: they are determined Ity a ojnsensus ol social optraon. 

* Tint published in Snt.g. Deling., I, 276-82, rW** 
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(7) Criminal responsibility and tbe disposal of convicted 
criminals, although to this limited extent correlated in law, are 
nevertheless problems of an entirely distinct nature. The former is 
concerned with the diagnosis of the state of mind or body of 
offenders; the latter %vith their treatment. 

(8) The diagnosis of states of mind or body requires a prolonged 
technical (scientific) training and can be assessed with accuracy 
only when an expert examination is made of the constitutional, 
individual and social factors that determine either normal or 
different varieties and degrees of abnormal behaviour. 

(9) The treatment of abnormal states of mind or body likewise 
calls for expert knowledge. 

(10) Although the M’Naghten Rules were originally formulated 
to meet the special case of responsibility for murder (the penalty 
for which in this country is death) the issue of criminal responsi- 
bility cannot be met by the abolition or further restriction of the 
dcaA penalty or of any other special form of punishment for any 
spedal crime, 

(11) The issue of criminal responsibility calls for a system of 
judicial rules applicable to ar^ crime. 

(12) Despite their limited scope the M'Naghten Rules are 
expressed with a brevity that b inconsbtent with the complication 
and importance of the problems to which they refer. Policies that 
should be extended in a judicial code are compressed into a legal 
formula. 

(13) Rules governing criminal responsibility in democratic 
countries can be formulated in terms of (a) a consensus of social 
opinion as given expression by the legblature ; {b) a consensus of 
scientific opinion regarding the behaviour of individuab; or 
(c) a combination of (n) and (6). 

(14) Scientific views regarding individual behaviour involve 
(fl) a dUtinction between normal and abnormal behaviour and 
(6) in the case of criminal behaviour, a further distinction between 
crime occurring in ‘normal’ persons (i.e. persons in whom no 
abnormality can be detected) and pathological crime due to mental 
or physical disorder. 

(^5) Behaviour can (and should) be assessed srientifically, yiz., 
in accordance vdth the m a in factors or faculties gov’eming it. 

(16) The mam factors or faculties governing behaviour are, in 
order of priority or urgency: 
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(а) The nature of the instincts. 

(б) The nature of the emotions. 

(c) The nature of the moral faculties. 

{d) The reality (social) sense. 

(c) Reasoning capadty. 

(/) The degree of intelligence. 

fi 7 ) The effect of physical health and of environment^ con- 
diUons (social circumstances) on behaviour is measured by the 
degree to which they modify my or all of the pnonty factora or 

faculties enumerated above. .t. 

fl8) Where disease of the instincts or the emotions, the mor^ 
faoilties, social sense, reason or 

estahUshed or tilt caust 0 / my given ervninn! offence, the mdividual 
in question cannot be regarded as normally raponsib^ 

ftol Whereas the degree of responsibihty in nonnal pereom 
vari^ widely and is difficult to estimate the “ “"g 

disease or disorder giving rise to statM of ennun^ 3°"*2i S 
although varying from one pathological group 

regarding criminal the authority of a 

cases where no abnomhy ^ „ jasa 

scientific consensus should, for , f yvpptndix), 

where disease or ?‘®‘’a™”hien'Riile 3 tale cognizance only of a 
ririL?'nu" th^factors or famlriea Uia. determine 
criminal irresponsibility. 


■n^eet 0 / renr^’. 

category and „ef, the rtW faaoc ■" 

■ ro hnov, the nnlure .{apmably to the offender s 

the M'Naghten sen.^'l^ P j app. no 

■reality sense , boffi mdi intelligence, 

specific reference « .eronj' impta « 
•not he £i net hnm, tehnt he t-ns cein. 
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disorder or absence of the moral faculties. It is placed 
last in the M’Naghten series.^ 


(22) No specific mention is made in the M’Naghten Rules of 
disorders of the instincts or of the emotions, or of the intelligence. 

(23) The M’Naghten Rules do not distinguish between chronic 
disorders affecting criminal responsibility and acute conditions 
such as might give rise to criminal behaviour in persons apparently 
normal in other respects and at other times. Phases of acute al- 
coholic intoxication or of morbid jealousy may, for example, be 
due to underlying disease of the mind in persons apparently normal 
in other respects and at other times, and may give rise to defects 
of reason, reality sense and the moral faculties. 

(24) By limiting their applicability to the state of mind of the 
offender ‘at the time of committing the act’ the M’Naghten Rules 
prevent cognizance being taken of anything but manifest and gross 
abnormality, and thereby ignore those phases of onset of disease 
of which criminal behaviour may be the only sign ; e.g. a schizo- 
plyenic case might be apparently normal at the time of the com- 
mission of the act, yet develop a manifest acute schizophrenic 
attack within a few weeks, in which case there is strong presump- 
tive evidence that his criminal conduct was a sign of the oncoming 
mental breakdown. 

(25) The M’Naghten Rules not only recognize the principle of 
c^nunal irresponsibility but implicitly recognize the authority of 
the psychiatrist to diagnose it, and to give evidence as an expert 
Witness bearing on the disposal of the criminal. (‘It must be 
clearly proved.’) 

. Since, however, the status of the psychiatrist is not defined 
in the Rules and since the empirical psychiatry tacitly recognized 
m the Rules was the psychiatry of ahundred years ago, and, further, 
since t e social consensus of opinion on the justification and nature 
ot punislunent has altered in a hundred years, the conclusion is 
tnescapa e that the M'Naghten Rules require both revision and 


(27) A revised set of rules should be expressed in terms which 

"n7b"y ‘“S'- 


n Modern Lav, litv., 
Dnt.J. Dthnq., 5 , 72 .^, 


Oct. 1953, and HaU Williams, 
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{28) Such technical expressions as are unavoidable should be 

precisely defined in an appendix to the rules. , . • 

(20) The revised rules should include a preamble mdicatog 
and defining clearly not only standards of responsibility but 
standards of irresponsibility. ^ 

fiol They should also indicate, in general, the standanls 
applicable respectively to 'normal' persons and to persons suffenng 

from diseased or defectiv’c processes. , u ,w 

fail They should further indicate clearly to u-hat extent these 
standards Je based respectirfy on a social consensus and on a 

dis'eat oXc. eilr menS o, physical in schch cnmcnal 
responsibility cannot be established; as, for example . 

cenco or the climacteric (change of We). 

(g) Organic dishes p^choscs of organic ongm. 

encephahtis, general paraljj .P^ fiaturei: 

Diseases presenting any com . and alcohol 

Traumauc neuroses and psjxboses, oiug 

addictions. 


oaralysis, psycnosc* " 

(/,) Disemes prisml!«g oV '°T‘*°Xs^ *d!ng^'d alcohol 
Traumatic neuroses and psychoses, orug 

addictions. .u^.inall 

(33) The new rules '^‘“'‘'''^^^.^’^ad^ualely ciamioed 
cases of proven preel beSe sentence and 

aud observed by .an representatives of the 


also, on request “““'iJjll ' 

accused, by an 


"S ho“^f fan“eb "V- 

Jlado^f by o«. .^STy sy^i-ahst o.cer, 
Bcntcncc: also a sccouu 
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appointed by the Home Secretary between any rejection of appeal 
and the execution of sentence. In the latter event at least one of the 


specialists appointed by the Home Secretary should be of indepen- 
dent status, i.e. not an officer of the Crown, police or prison official. 

(35) The new rules should define precisely and in accordance 
with medical standards the status of a psychiatrist and should 
insist that all psychiatrists on the Appeal Panel should have special 
experience in the diagnosis and treatment of delinquency. 

(36) The new rules shoidd contain a clause whereby they can be 
invoked also in crimes of a degree lesser than that of murder. 

(37) The vie^v that the M’Naghten Rules could be suitably 
extended by recognizing ‘degrees of responsibility’ may appeal 
to the social sense and sense of equity of the community ; it may 
indeed be desirable in the case of ‘normal’ persons committing 
criminal offences (as where ‘extenuating circumstances* are taken 
into account); but it cannot be logically applied to pathological 
offenders and therefore does not satisfy scientific requirements. 

(38) Where any given crime can be traced to disease or disorder 
of the mind or body, the subject is criminally irresponsible 
however normal he may appear in other respects and at other times. 

(39) In so far as any individual is normally responsible, his 
conduct is as a rule non-criminal, or if criminal cannot be attribu- 
ted to any specific disorder. 

(40) A psychiatrist can, however, estabh’sh degrees of disorder in 
cases^ of pathological crime ; he might also be able to establish in 
certain cases of mental disorder that the crime was nevertheless 


not due to the disordered action of the mind; but where the crime 
IS due to mental or physical disorder he cannot establish degrees 
of responsibility. 

(41) By establishing degrees of disorder in pathological crime 

o ^ accurate diagnosis) the psychiatrist can assist 

the Court in the matter of scientific disposal; e.g., whether institu- 
tional care or out-patient treatment is necessary. 

(42) The M’Naghten Rules should therefore include a clause 
^ mg for a report not only on the nature of the disorder respon- 
sible for any pathological crime but the form of disposal that 
would be suitable to the needs of the case and at the same time 
have due regard to the need for pubUc safety. 

(43) Although criminal responsibility and capital punishment 
are distmrt problems, the fact that persons convicted of murder 
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may be executed introduces an eiement of confusion; rules 
regarding criminal respoftsIbiliQ' arc in some cases specially 
framed because of the existence of capital punishment. 

C44) The confusion indicated is due to two sets of factors, one 
emotional and ethical and the other sacntific. 

(45) Strong emotional and ethical prejudices exist both in 
favour of and against the practice of execution for murder. 

(46} Owing to the absence of adequate research only provisional 
scientific opinions can be oSered regarding either problem. 

(47) The issue of capital punishment is therefore in the first 
instance an ethical issue ; namely, is it a good or an evil practice. 

(48) Sdentific arguments in favour of and/or against capital 
punishment do not modify this primary ethical issue; they are 
relevant only to the possibility of justifying, extenuating or con- 
demning capital punishment irrespective of whether it is a good or 
an evil practice. 

(49) There is strong presumptive evidence that capital punish- 
ment is a superstitious, animistic practice derived from the 
ancient lex tcUonis and other and more primitive social habits. 

(50) There is no reliable scientific evidence that capital punish- 
ment for the act of murder has a general deterrent effect. 

(51) There is evidence that it has no specific deterrent effect 
on pathological criminals. 

(52) There is no evidence that it is essential in the interests of 
social security; and there is evidence that some humane and more 
effective measures 0/ security could be taken. 

There is so far, therefore, no reliable scienb'fic evidence to 
justify or extenuate the practice. 

(54) Both ethically and scientifically regarded there can be no 
justification or extenuation of the practice of executing peisoM 
who are either mentally disordered of otherwise not responsible 
for their criminal acts. 

(55) If murder bean evil practice, the habit of judiaal exewuon 
cannot be exempt from etWcal condemnation. TTie auAonty 0 
the group over the individual, and in particular the exerase by e 
group of the vittt necisque poiesias, has no inherently vutuovs 
sanction. 
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Appendix 

Future Extensions of ike M'Naghten Rules 

It has been laid down (para. 19) that the degree of responsibility 
in normal persons is difficult to determine and (para. 20) that the 
authority of a scientific consensus of opinion should be Hmitcd/or 
the time heing to cases of pathological crime, i.e. where disease or 
disorder can be established as the cause of the act. Ne\’ertheless 
(para. 37) it is noted that already the disposal of ‘normal’ criminals 
may be modified because of ‘extenuating circumstances’. This 
being the case, it is clear that, as knowledge regarding the be- 
haviour of ‘normal’ persons increases, some attempt will have to be 
made to reduce ‘extenuating circumstances’ to scientific order, i-c. 
to express them in terms of endurable or unendurable stress of rmnd. 
^Vhen that stage has been reached it will be desirable to extend 
still further the M'Naghten Kules. In the meantime, it is un- 
desirable to confuse the issue of pathological crime by extending 
the same rules to non-pathological crime. It b due to the confusion 
of these issues and the consequent belief that extended M'Naghten 
Rules would give legal cover to the actions of ‘ill-doers* that so 
much opposition exbts to revbing and extending the Rules. 
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THE PREVENTION OF PATHOLOGICAL CRIME 
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treatment. This applies particularly in the clinical group described 
as the psychopathic states in tohich crimes of violence, both sexual 
and non~sexual, are a common feature.' (2) *Jt is a general rule that 
in cases of pathological outbursts of violence it can he established that 
disordered acts of the same kind have occurred in early childhood* 
(5) *Jf sufficient trouble tcere taken, pathological cases liable to 
commit murder could be detected during early childhood; in other 
Kords pathological murder is potentially preventable, or, at least, 
the tendency can be detected at a time tchen measures of prevention 
can he taken* It teas also suggested that the early diagnosis and 
treatment of potential murderers could be dealt with by an adequate 
service of child psychiatry, {f) 'This would strike seriously to the 
root of the problem of murder and its prevention* {oral evidence, 
p. 50J). It was further pointed out that 'whereas in most patho- 
logical cases of criminality the threat of punishment is not deterrent 
and in some eases acts as an additional incentive to criminal 
conduct, the pathological group to which some murderers belong can 
be dealt with by suitable treatment along medico-psychological and 
social lines. In particular it had been shown by the J.S.TJ). that 
the psychopathic group, often regarded as intractable, is almost as 
amenable to treatment, if taken young enough and if the treatment 
is continued long enough, as the so-called "neurotic types'* of 
■delinquency'. • 

As has been noted the 'screening project' put before the Commis- 
sion was of necessity concerned with capital crimes of violence. 
This does not militate against its application to pathological 
crimes in general, for even in non-indictahle offences a predisposition 
to delinquency can often he discovered during childhood. The 
following screening project was first published in the British Journal 
of Delinquency (a, J951). Jt is reproduced here with one 

' additional paragraph referring to the uses of methods of delin- 
quency pediction. 

A Method of Prevention of Pathological Crimes of 
Violence 

Tn his Memorandum to the Rryal Commission on Capital Funish- 
m^t the writer suggested that since in the great majority of 
observed ^es of pathological crimes of violence, some indication 
of Ae pathological tendency has been found to exist since child- 
boo<i. It would be possible to ‘screen* the child population of 
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Britain in order to detect such cases at an early stage and to keep 
under medico^psycliological superrision and/or treatment all 
children or yotiUis who show abnormal tendcncira to wolent 
conduct. On the tiuestion being raised whether this would not 
involve a costly and extensive inx'cstigation which might not Ik 
justified by results, the writer pointed out that a skeletal psychiatric 
orpanbtation already existed and would in the ordinary course of 
events be expanded, which with a little adaptation and expansion 
would $cn-c the purpose of a pres-entis-e screening s^-stem. 

The main outline of the preventive scheme is as follows : 

(0 Assuming tlist the Roj-al ‘ 

mend to the tippropriete euthority. e.g. the Home Ollia, ^ tht 
preventive sellSne be initieted, it would b' ^ 
Lthoritj- to eeaire n Cabinet directive to the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Education. . . 

(a) As far as the Ministry of Edumtion 

would be to screen the exUling 111 cMdTt mesTn° 

methods of approach to this problem. Each 

has a statutory examination t^ .ome school medical 

Attention is paid to phiaial dilBculties b 
officer, with psychiatric “?^;°ion at pe^ 

behaviour and emotional f c^pletc vocaUonal 
miU the educational "“'k'’™” fl , ! already 

guidance to children leaving schMl “ La„a.> These 

io so; the best example being that <>f | p^. 

vocational examinations of children already 

vide an additional check on the mental staomiy 

'“^r.tnd appmaeh 

staffs. Teachers of vtcmchUd is one of 

problems, and the potcnU.'iUy an _y„ijlenis They should be 
{;.= most easily fc^Sr. wh^ i" 

instructed to report such officer 

would refer them to the school the psychiatric 

tVhat is urgently neee»ary “ “ P^,, take place 

side of school examination and 

irrespective of any ps^atrie faeilitiis in the school 

( 3 ) In the absence of extend P^^^ 
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medical service, both school medical officers and teachers ran 
make use of the existing chUd guidance centres where sblled 
psychiatric examination is available.' All ^suspect’ cases ^uld be 
recommended for preliminary examination by projective tests 
(e.g. the Rorschach Test) or brief psychiatric exanunation, ^d 
such cases as appeared to require it could then be given detailed 
medico-psychological examination. If any doubt remained after 
such detailed examination, it would be desirable to apply some of 
the recognized prediction tests by which there is a reasonable 
chance of determining whether the child is likely to become 
delinquent. Although so far it is not possible to predict exactly the 
form of delinquency it will take, a fair estimate as to whether crimes 
of violence were likely to occur could be arrived at a final case- 
conference which the various diagnosticians and observers would 
attend. By grading the examinations In the way suggested ‘from 
supcrfidal to deep* it would be possible to reserve the main 
diagnostic resources for really important cases and so prevent 
overcrowding of diagnostic centres. 

(4) The next step would involve organizing a form of ‘notifira- 
tion’ similar to that already existing in the case of certain in- 
fectious diseases. Potential violent offenders would be notified to 
the local health office, whose duty it would be to see that records 
were kept of various examinations, that treatment had been 
carried out and that proper after-histories were kept. 

(5) Measures of obscn'ation, advice to parents, re-education 
and where possible individual psychological treatment would be 
the concern of the local child guidance centre or nearest hospital 
psychiatric centre or, where existing, delinquency clinic. Observa- 
tion would be continued until the end of the school period when a 
final review would be made and such cases as still required atten- 
tion passed to the appropriate adolescent or adult psychiatric 
centre. Already some of these measures are in existence. The 
Bristol child guidance clinic, for example, sees all young offen- 
ders, and other cluld guidance clinics sec from 3 to 5 per 
cent at least of such cases. 

(6) In addition to these general measures, special attention 
would be paid to the screening of remand home populations, 
approved sehooU and Borstal institutions. Already twelve remand 

‘There tre at abwt 700 «uch clinics in EngUnd and Wales 
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homes have a regular service of psydiiatric consultation. About 
six to seven approved schools have r^;ular psychiatric help, and 
one Borstal at least has a resident psychiatrist on the staff. AH of 
these places could, with skilled help, detect a potentially violent 
psycliopath. AU that is necessary therefore is to increase the 
psychiatric facilities at such points or to make use of other local 
psychiatric facilities. 

(7) A logical and essential extension of the screening system 
would be the examination of all cases convicted of violence, '''hat- 
cver the sentence or order of the court. It is iraporttnt to deal 
wth this aspect of the problem because in the cxpenence of the 
I S T D (Portman Clinic), cases of this sort are too rarely sent for 
ccamination, being dealt ™th emmnarily by sentene^ of fine or 
imprisonment Because of tMs practice violent offender esrape 

eaLinationtmdJromthepreventivepo.ntofy,ew,ateIoss,ghtrf. 

(8) By such means it would be possible in course of trme to 
screen, Llate and treat a large pro^rtion of 

criminals, and a fair proportion of actually 
Even if no addition were made to existing psyi^atnc 
would be possible to do extremely val^ble 

(o) The eiinical material so coBected would be pu at Ac to 
posai of research teams and theteby an 
Lore* into the problem of criminal vtolenee set on foot 

[Note ISJ91 A'*”"®!;"? 

only within recent months tlut ^ ^ 0/Bce, the Ministry 

necessity to estabUsh some e^Ttive liaison cannot be 

of Health and the Ministry of a .pedal depart- 

established unless in each of ^e^jelinquency. Although it 

ment is set up to deal n.th 

seems likely that so^etJung will ^ screening pwjfct 

violence, it need scarcely be rep potential (pathological) delin- 

would be on the outlook ^“5 5S.teg« of such a project would be 
quency. Not only so. one of .^tifidal barrier or no man s 

to break down the “* P^^^M^r^quency and so-called 'respon- 
land existing between 'pathological delmquracy 

sible’ delinquency. . .««,nmic and professional resour^ 

Arguments of lari of instruct the 

have already been advanced but ^d Mt 

new system. There is indeed a shorw^ « effective, an interlocking 


have already neen 

new system. There is indeed « ® enecu... . ^ 

to in the project, —Ued for. But these difficulnw ^ 

administrative system is beginning could be made in 

there to be overcome. In the inean^^^ 
acientific application of prevent! 



PART IV 


PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT* 

[1954] 


Although it is natural for the psychiatrist, reading through the 
Report of the Royal Commission on certain aspects of Capital 
Punishment, to de\’ote most of his attention to the chapters on 
insanity and crinunal responsibility, it can be said at once that 
every section, almost every page of this blue book, raises issues 
that are the proper professional concern of the ps>’chologist, the 
sociologist and the psychiatrist. Indeed, the first few paragraphs of 
preamble and introduction present the reader with an intriguing 
psychological pu2zle: viz., why, ha\ing elected to submit the 
quesrion of capital punishment to the attention of a Royal 
Commission, the Prime Minister of the period, Mr. Attlee, should 
have decided to hamstring the work of the Commission by exclud- 
ing from the terms of reference the pressing question of abolition. 
The Commission was in effect compelled to proceed on an un- 
proven assumption, that capital punishment is efficacious as a 
deterrent and to consider how it might be limited *wthout*, as 
the introduction dryly remarks, ‘impairing the efficacy attributed 
to it’. For 500 pages we are permitted to follow the Commission’s 
attempt to apply the processes of reason to a subject so macabre 
it has defied those very processes for centuries. And for all 
its painstaking efforts to be impartial it is clear that from its first 
session the Comimssion was oppressed by the very problem 
specifically excluded from the terms of reference. 

In its own innocent way the Commission registers a protest 
against having its hands tied behind its back; for, at the end of the 
first chapter, a brief subsection is introduced dealing with the 
question of deterrence, of which the most important paragraph 


appeared in the ‘Sympoeium on the Report of the 
on Capital Puimhmenf, Brit.J. Deling!, 4. 

footnote, in Ute MOm- 


35* 
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(64) IS that wherein the Commissjon agrees with Professor 
Thorsten Sellin who, discussmg the homicide rates in the U.S A., 
informed the Commission that •\Vhcthcr the death penalty w 
used or not or whether executions are frequent or not, both death 
penalty States and abolition States show rates which suggest that 
these rates are conditioned by other factors^ than the death 
penalty*. Having entered this quiet protest, without apparenuy 
being a^vare that it has thereby blown its terms of ««««« «)'• 
hieh, the Commission then proceeds to its imposed task of finding 
ways and means of reducing the execution rate without. ho^rcTcr, 
miing it so smsll in ptopottion to thn 

victions that the aigutncnt for deterrence muid become mam 
festiy absurd to iu most convinced proponent. 

It is impossible to read this early sublet, on 
on the methods employed by U 

sdentiSc validity of 'eapert evidence . For a Royal Commission s 

SuWnd^fspecaiury^r'"''*^^^ 

of individuals who vary mdely f „„„ 

perience of the problem under f S"rld' and 

Commission felt it 'could not „( „tcuu'on 

unanimous viewV in favour of the detemnt eF« « 
eapreased by dlstin^ishedjudieial 

supported as they were by Uin ™ yVhy e'er not f -nic 

witnesses, including the Lord Ouef 
issue was one of deterrence, not of 

nunnem; and to speak wfth uil* rfr 

extensive acquaintance wath psy_ , . .j (he a/irr- 

ejecricvnel. o/ dhtant aivd.ty c<m j „f 

hUtoryofeve-;yvarieqiofhehasaou^.cd^.^ 

an expert knowledge of staUstic.^ SmTslihauor.s ! 

police or esxn the judicial frX l”t of it, merely 

n not, then their evidence was, to say the leas 

hearsay.' 
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A similar problem arises even in the case of psychiatric wt- 
nesses. Having listened to the evidence of numerous experts on 
the subject of psjxhopathy,^ the Commission ventured on a num- 


retribution continue to repeat their unsubstantiated and therefore 
prejudiced assertions, surely requires psychiatric explanation. This can 
only be achieved by examining the unconscious roots of the urge to punish, 
an explanation which leads directly to the close connection betwew 
punishment and man’s xinconsdous sadistic urges, not to mention his 
unconscious guilts. Some even of the details of execution ceremonies are 
derived by anthropologists from earlier superstitious observances, e.g., 
the medieval belief that blindfolding the condemned protects the execu- 
tioner from the evil eye. Far-fetched as the recommendation may appear, 
there is some justification for including anthropological evidence when 
dealing with such an ataristic ritual as capital punishment. (See in this 
connection 'The Psycho-Pathology of Flogging’ by Edward Glover, 
Howard League for Penal Reform, London, J937). 

* It is not generally known that the term psychopathy, now widely 
accepted by psychiatrists, refers to a group of diorders which has been 
recognized for over 100 years, from the time in fact when Prichard first 
described moral iruamty or The symptoms of the conditions 

include disorders of ego-structure (commordy described as character- 
disorders), instability and lack of restraint of emotional discharge, an 
incapacity to control behaviour detrimental to the community or to the 
subject himself, disregard of social consequences of behaviour, a striking 
absence of conscious remorse or conscience and as a rule a number of 


psycho-sexual peculiarities or perversions. These various disorders have 
usvuUy marufested themselves without interruption since childhood. The 
seriousness of the condition can be suggested by saying that it is graver 
than a neurosis and not so grave as a psychosis (insanity). The reason that 
psychopathy is not generally recognized is tha t even advanced psycho- 
paths are sometimes able to maintain an apparently normal fapade and 
are often regarded as normal persons not only by those who come in 
superfidal contact -with them but by most judicial authorities who see 
th^ m the docl& Extensive team researches on the subject, made in this 
^ other coimtries, and the use of an increasingly refined system of tests 
lelectro-physiological, psychological and psychiatric), now enable a 
gnosis to be m ade with reasonable certainty, end what is more im- 
por^^ have pnmded the basis of predictive examinations. In other 
possible to set on foot a system of preventive examination by 
cnminal psychopath can be detected and notified 
the Tlrtvnl These facts were brought to the attention of 

^ Ro^ Coition by die present writer, giving evidence on behalf of 
Tr^tment ot Delmq„.»cy. but wtr. 
mention was made of them in the 
Cto^on s Rtpon (see Glo.er & Gtrcier, Brit. J. BeKoj., 2 . t44-f>. 

PwchkOT R- Sot. Med. Section of 

rsyctotty, , 5541 . [Sec aln, pp. 34,-5, Section.] 
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bcr of conclusions of which I shall instance only Uvo. In paragraph 
TQ 7 it is laid do%vn that ‘to say of a criminal that he is a psychopath 
is therefore to say something positive about him whiA could not 
automatically be assumed from hts behaviour. This com« 
apropos of the alleged difficulty of distinguishmg psychopaths 
fnm thugs, and carries with h the assumption that the 
docs not fuffer from a of .he mind. Bn. the --.“nU ^ 
said of many persons suffering from paranma or ft” 
neuroses rvho effectively conceal their disorder from the public 
by professtaal agreement held to be suff^ng faim 
dUeasL of the mind. Moreover, “ P^fS^ph 4”' 
that 'there is no qualitative distinction but only a 
betnxen the avenge ”d 

in the face of evidence by »'“■ 

Henderson (itself extensively ff”'*' ®'P ^ J „ ,he 

effect, mo U to decide this matter 1 ffie best 

evidence ? Certainly not a lay S ‘method of noee- 

tvill in the world can only record diff -ughfications of titular 
counting without being able to ^ tb= quahficaUons 

oeperts to speak with real on psychopathy is the more 

The assessment of expert ,P I ^ j psychological 

important in that the "ibiiity turns precisely on 

medicine on the matter Snguish delinquent psycho- 

the capacity of the psychiamst ^ Except in the case of 

pathy from [ps^odc episodes) there 

latent insanity and intermittent insanity ^ 

is rarely any great Rules were originally 

for rhe"^ benefit of whi* a state of psydiosis 

devised. And a flat ruling that ^^e commission of 

existed shortly before, *,esponsiblc’ would ^ 

the offence should not be h P time satJ^y 

professional requirements of dortors the 

the public conscience. A flat^grtf^ u,c Ic^ 

case of mental defieien^. X'uf many membert of *e 

mind and arouse the momi g^uuld 'get oiT the death 

community is te P”^ ‘‘"'L ^ 'f abnormality, an atntude 

penalty on a mistaken diagn ^.^rhiatrist but 


pcuiui> u.a » .a- - _ n«iro-P*ychi‘'‘”®‘ but 

1 The Commission body entiUed to ma e 

cannot on that account he « pj,chopad»y. 

authoritative pronouncements 
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incidentally which indicates that retribution rather than deterrence 
is still the mainspring of capital punishment, that, in fact, the 
writ of the lex talionis still runs in this country. Ever since the 
M’Naghten Rules were promulgated the main concern of the law 
has been not that they should be applied in cases of insanity, but 
I^t they should be extended beyond the field of insanity. All this 
was complicated and indeed camouflaged by the fact that, owing to 
their being worded in the days of a ‘rational’ psychiatry devoid 
of any understanding of emotional disorder, the rules opened the 
door to endless and fruitless discussions and interpretations of 
matters that are clearly outside the scope of rational psychology.* 
Nevertheless the M’Naghten Rules did establish a precedent, 
the logical extension of which is to consider which disorders apart 
from insanity should absolve a murderer of criminal responsi- 
bility. In countries like Scotland where the concept of ‘diminished 
responsibility’^ is recognized in law, this logical requirement is 
met to some extent, although, it is interesting to note, not in the 
case of the psychopath. And in fact, the present Commission 
considers that the Secretary of State should ‘give rather greater 
weight to psychopathic personality as a ground for reprieve* 
(reviewer’s italics), implying thereby that psychopathy should be 
considered as an 'extenuating circumstance’ rather than a reason 
for waiving criminal responsibility. 

Admittedly the Commission was handicapped in giving any 
dependable rulings on these matters by three factors: (1) that it 
was not qualified to give an authoritative opinion; (2) that the 
psychiatric evidence was not unanimous ; (3) that, if the M’Naghten 
Rules were to be modified, such modifications would have to be 


a detailed analysis and discussion of the M’Naghten Rules sec 
? M’Naghten Rules,’ BriuJ. Deltnq., x, 1951 (sec 

Section VII, Part II, this volume). » y* v 

‘diminished responsibility’ although opening the door 
approach to the problem of criminal responsibility is 
reird u ““"u that leads the man in the street to 

B^^^^tise the psychopath 
wh^Lnifi^d person, hi, abnormal conduct 

m?rr^"Sl abnormality’ (plain bad conduct), 

disorder and « ** 1* manifestation of mental or physical 

ua«d o where it can be cZszMy 

control, the offender is 
other timf i or places or normal he may appear to behave at 

a or or, fo, rho, dio time of the offenee. 
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expressed in general legal rather than in psychiatric temu; bnl 
it would have lent greater force to f 

regarding the Rules if the Commission had added a tted, "Z., 
that a technical commission should be appointed o 
consider the more spedlic formulation of psychiatnc “J 

clinical entities which would automarically ‘fP “ 

penalty or prevent its operation. For there is Jd „d 

preset psychiatric knowledge is far m f 
public opinion on the matter of cnnunal responsibility, as 
the present Report clearly shows. handicaps 

The inevitable consequence of 'vorlung suggested 

is a hedging of “gdUion put forward by 

that if the Rules are to be rMntamed the addl p ^ 

the British Medical Ass^iation |fff‘„„„mitting 

[the accused] was incapable of preven g suggests the 

it [the act]'; on the other *'f“^T"fdettnnining 
abolition of the Rules leawng As, however, it 

on medical evidence the degree ^ the jury should 

is elsewhere recommended by Ae circumstances’ (not due 

also determine the forw of . Lntence or alternatively a 

to mental disease) jusufymg * . recommendation is wider 
reprieve, it will be seen that the s .. as extenuating 

thL it appears. For - f 

circwmtmca cun if anummlrolhbUimfulsi 

omoim<o/mfitte/r(r«>w'“'“^“^ ^n.u,„umccs m 

111 on otiitrmse j ^l°"'|,„ding of 'traumaUc states of 

fact can be classified f hbtnry of otherwise 

excitation’, with or wltbou ^ P , ^ reason that some 

normal conduct, and there is to bring order inw 

future psychiatric “ •emotfonal variables to ^ 

what must othennse be of different jun». 

assessed according to the .ygjy a legal battle nwy 

Hence, quite apart P™ .‘Sj^ponribilities to aju^, Jf “f 
arise over the delegaU'”' contained in 

for the moment be namely, to extend the “‘“""P ,, ' 

Commission’s first ““Sfff'l^ymuld still give "seto e^toj 
Nodonbtinthisextendedformteyw 
confusion and debate but at^' they 

homicidal and sexual P^‘*J^.“cnt.l disorder, .be mam 
psychiatric merita as cases oi t 
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feature of which is precisely criminal irresponsibility. The truth 
of the matter is that punishment by execution and the responsi- 
bility of criminals are two entirely different problems, the former 
being a problem in social ethics, the latter an individual psychiatric 
problem. When brought in penal juxtaposition the issue of deter- 
rence becomes a red herring diverting attention from the ultimate 
necessity of establishing predse psychiatric scales or responsibility 
for all crimes, not just the crime of murder. 

There is almost no end to the inherent inconsistencies that can 


be brought to light by a psychiatric analysis of this Report, or 
perhaps one ought to say of Ae issue of capital punishment. The 
Commission’s majority recommendation (sbc to five) that the 
statutory age-limit should be raised from 18 to 21, for instance, was 
based on the view that normal persons under this latter age are 
liable to instability in mental and emotional development and 
therefore presumably unable to stand unusual stresses. If instability 


of normal young persons is to be regarded as an adequate reason 
for waiving the death penalty, as most psychiatrists would agree, 
why should it not be so regarded in the case of abnormal persons of 
any age ? e.g. psychopaths whose emotional and, mental develop- 
ment is immensely more unstable than that of normal persons of 
18 to 21 and who, as can be shown by both physiological and 
psychological tests, have a ‘stress-level’ corresponding to that of 
children under 14 years. It is only burking this issue of responsi- 
bility to say (paragraph 200) that ‘these disordered cases should be 
comidered by the Minister responsible for advising a reprieve'. 

T^e again the conclusion that there are *no rational grounds on 
which wornen could be relieved of the liability to suffer the death 
penalty it still applies to men' (reviewer’s italics). The 
Report doM not conceal its view that opposition to the execution 
of women js likely to be based on emotional (which is, of course, 
prejudice. But, as is clearly indicated by 
women condemned to death in 
England and Scotod from .900 to .949, cmly thirteen, one in 

muted or ^ sentences were com- 
mon in Ae?’’ fo-- *= deterrent effect of execu- 

of d«e„en^' "> absurdity: ond if the factor 

tZ^ justifications of capM punish- 

Sec^ut^vomr^?' fa no rational argoLnt for no. 

«ecuung ttomen « .tself .rrational, or. not to put too fine a point 
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on it, itself a sign of sexual pwjudice, a fact which is in any c^e 
implicit in the wording of the Commission’s conclusion, m., 
■while it stiil applies to meo'. And it is no nse stdetraclung the 
ntmiment, as the Commission docs, by eUmtnaung the fignres for 
wLen in coming to conclusions about detemnce Nor does tt 
improve matters to argue (as in paragraph r86)_ that * 

women executed are those who have committed ^ 

atrocious’ murders, such a. baby 2“ rum of 

the 'heinous nature’ of the offence rs to be 
either in confirming or in commuting the to* *' 

Commission’s laboriously constructed "'Sf’'"'.’" 
conclusion that ’it is impracticable to find a sat, story method 
of limiting the scope of capital ” pL 

into degrees’ falls to the ground. For if It IS praam f^ 

sible Minister to recommend "P”?^ ”f*„ RojllCommission 
heinousness, it should be no more iMcu t for a Roja 
to distinguish degrees of murier Brilliantly written 

Summing up, two conclusions arc . , -gard for reason, 

and marshalled with ,_^|,ow impossible it is to 

the argument of the Report J*'””" mthout full knowledge of 
be reasonable about g conclusion is essenUally a 

unconsaous sources of b«as. ine nenoJoeiti literature has 

practical one, for never punbbment been set 

such a devastating >tidictmeni ot p 

bcfor .1 the public that is uUimately responsible 

» Incidentally the Coniimssion 

degrees of murder] as now and since liwtaooo 

does much to limit the scope of the ComnuM'on. « 

of this penalty was one of the a^uments led by the 

seem that the formidable array ®fj*^ . ^j,-, coiintiyiustd>« ” 
mission against establishing the P . 'chimerical’. If. »» j 

murderers as wsU as of the , ^ 0 ^ CwrenM^t w dsssifica- 

sever eeevu U have ““r" " „rfinedtoelem=n»ryeI....■»■ 
m.d^quate researches on ths suloect <» 
tion of the act 
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SECTION vin 
OBITER SCRIPTA 
[1950-59] 

iram the British Journal of Delinquency aasfomJed in 1950 
on Edilorutl Seclitm teas developed vHth the object, inter alts, c/ 
correlatiag the original papers published in each number mth 
current trends aj research both cUnkal and somolcgual Th, 
tcorh of correlation and evaluation teas shared between the co- 
Editors, Dr. Hermann Mannheim, Dr. Emanuel MdUr and tU 
present smter. The follovdng excerpts eonsut of 
analytical glasses contributed by the authm. Item XXII, m tM 
proaice of castrating sexual offenders 
Continental countries, teas published as a matter ofp 
in the eoneipondence columns of the Journal. 

I. DELINQUENCY: A SPECIAL STUDY* 

If « accept « . trorking definition e'iiliron- 

co-effident of friction br**? L Ae ^ « 

ment, or between mail ,fLj „f adap«tion to life 

again between f"™"” rf o”„,tnlent md desirable 

and a more or leas meUioda adopted in the study 

sodal regulations, It follow that th^^^^ 

of delinquency cai^t be j„voIve3 the 

branch of sdence. The very fad. “ entitles it to be 

application of a variety of ’i^p' ddity’ in its own 

regarded in the strict sense of the term as a sp 
right.' 

II. NORMAL AND “Xlm'st 

so";rSnar'rSr.rra:noteJsytoso,ve,lnpartieuhr 

• Bnt.J.Delinq.. t, 3, 1950* . in psychiatry or soaolo^ 

> It is absurd to think authority on a comr^ 

or todal psychology enOtlMany^^^ ® n’SJ 

problem that ^ not only acquaintance with a grea 

nature of criminals but for treatment, 

of techniques of investigation and treatme 
t Brit.j. Detinq., €, 4 . *955* 
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the distinction between normal and disordered behaviour has 
lost some of its former sharpness. In the case of delinquency work, 
this is well illustrated in the concepts of ‘psychopathy* and of 
‘sexual disorder’, or ‘sexual psychopathy’, on the strength of which 
the psychiatrist frequenUy claims prior authority in the disposal of 
accused persons suffering from these conditions. But whereas the 
clinician has encountered comparatively little organized opposition 
and has acquired a sometimes pontifical authority in such fields as 
industria efficiency, marital compatibility, educational and 
personnel selettion, to say nothing of the upbringing of children, 
in the case of his criminological enterprises he has had to face the 
Eupenor “uthon^ of legal and penal codes. There are natural 
limits to the validity of ‘pathological’ criteria in the diagnosis and 
treatment of cr|minal offenders. Needless to say, the iisue turns 
° j ™P“«ance of unconscious factors in criminal 

P=y<:>>«trist’s Capacity to distinguish a 
? ^ P«hogenic' factors in any given case. 'There is, 

In/ !!’ ° problem save further research, during 

the carrymg-out of which, however, the officers of the law 

of promoting public safety! 

establish itfolln abnormality are difficult to 

m“Ss o/n!Z it ' narrow statistical sense, the 

“e ofa^em t ^hotever may be the 

anvmt an “f normality, it is at 

ffiLnmt LToT'"® ' *ooght that in 

he man in struggle for authority between 

suppred "he rigtr^ ‘>*0 '-L so far 

that the common^rit' * individual by maintaining in effect 

.he.t\Xurb:rt"orSrt"^^^^^^^^ 

in. SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY AND THE LAW 

csnb«bemSb:r''‘d‘^^ 

logy, psychHtr the fields of psychS 

leave out of account one^f^tl, administration. This would 
the state of diplomatic rehtin ' P”'^‘oa* standards, namely, 

and the law. Unless a rcic between social psychiatry 
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understanding prev’ails between those who administer the law and 
chose whose duty it is to study the disordered mentality and dis- 
rupted social background of some offenders, there is little prospect 
that scientific advances in criminology will be adequately reflected 
in our judicial systems. In the past the relations between psy- 
chiatry and the law were, to say the least of it, clouded by an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust, which indeed has not yet been fully 
dissipated. Chief amongst the sources of this distrust came the 
uneasy feeling in legal circles that the psychiatrist’s interest in his 
patient might lead him to ignore the question of criminal respon- 
sibility, that in short, the psychiatrist was either a crank or a 
sentimentalist or both. The psychiatrist, on the o er m , 
tended to feel that his professional efforts were obstrocted by a 

conscrvativereactiononthepartofthebench,anattitu ew ,m 

the case of psychological diagnosis, seemed at times to or er on 
hostility if not open derision. . . 

One of the simplest methods of estimating ^ 

particular direction is to study the present form f 
court reports and to observe the varying reaction o ^ , 



intelligent layman, can very easily oe icu uuu 'V'* “ Tlie 

and thereby leave the door open to 
ultimate issue is therefore not whet er psy 
reports, but whether msgistrates ™ nagfatrates 

It would, of course, >==.“"■^'’"*1' “^try; but it is cot 
should undergo a full training m m intelligent 

unreasonabk that they should “I „“p,yi„. 

layman's somewhat garbled and exi^ „-j„tation which is now 
logy with at least the same social workers 

generally demanded of probation „ b, 

in delinquency. At the very cxaeeented forms of 

able to protect the offender from .L._selves in the report. It 
psychiatric bias, should commonsense, invaluable as 

is not enough to depend on ro . . . courts’, Bnt.3- 

* Peter D. Scott: ‘Psychiatric Reports or 
Delinq., A, 82-98, 1953' 
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this natural form of judgment undoubtedly is. Psychiatrists are too 
readily accused of a lack of thb commodity when, in many 
instances, the apparent incongruities of the report merely reflect 
the peculiarities of the offender. The most ob^ous feature of 
delinquent conduct, although one which is frequently regarded 
as a sign of perversity rather than of disorder, is precisely its lack 
of common sense. Already the intelligent layman is willing to 
concede that the delusions of the insane are due not to lack of 
common sense but to a defect in the mental faculty which goes by 
the name of ‘reality testing’. ^Vhat magistrates must be led to 
realize is that behind the mask of apparent perv'ersity, the ptycho- 
path, for example, suffers from an inhibited or distorted develop- 
ment of his reality sense. Our relatively greater understanding of 
juvenile delinquency is due not simply to our appreciation of the 
tender age of the offender but to the fact that we do not expect the 
child to exhibit the same sense of reality and value as the grown- 


IV. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACTS* 

f the aims of this legisIsUon, there is no 

°f tic Ifw. not only for peccadilloes, but for 
bv famir i tlut might be dealt -with more appropriately 

by famihsl, educstional and other institutions. 

V. NARCOSIS AND COURT REPORTSf 

coSrrnted'’n“‘u“u'’^ Mimection to reenU the crisis which 
factors in hvet*^^' ^ *^®«arches on the unconscious 

hisesrUerin?^."^ P^'>''>-"=“toses. In the course of 

^pSentlv ^ Freud hsd discovered 

hl^ed bZ® These had, 

don^n^,e^r «.bsequently led to the formsi 

that, ^though sS^‘''f,T' ^“^“""'“tigation showed, however, 
place, *e ^ocouSLl^T “Petiences had actuaUy taken 

Nothing daunted hv tu- a* coidd not be substantiated. 

Sorid^^el his investiga- 

ns and amved at the conclusion that, other condiUons for Se 
1, 81, .050 
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formation of symptoms being operative, unconsaous phantaaei 
cotdd, by producing traumatic conflict, lead to the formation of 
symptoms. This is a conclusion which has been amply confimed 
by evidence obtained from the study of a variety of mental dis- 
orders, to say nothing of the dream life of normal persons; it 
might indeed have been inferred from the phenomenon of false 
confession, where individuals often of a neurotic type confess to 
crimes they have never committed. Apart therrfore from any 
issue of professional or social ethics, the plain fact is that, «prdcd 
as evidence, data obtained under narcosis are e^mely u^liable 
and can never be made the basis of reality «Umations. are 
just as inadmissable in court as ‘what the sol icr sai or y 
form of hearsay evidence, to which in fact they have a close 

fact that the method !s sobjeet to grot, error to not 
dispose of the matter. It raises m an a^te to tpamaed 
professional secrecy. At present the me ' , f JqpjJ path 
to give evidence can formally ftMection has been 

but when, on the direction {nformation 

over-ruled, he is under obligatiim to co psychiatrist 

acquired under professional seal. The . techniques during 

employing nar^sis, or but in 

either consulution or treatment, di lo the court 

kind. He may be in a position to ;,naivare 

information of which the patient 

atthetimeoftheeton3rionorwhich.h3dto« 

he would ccrt^nly not have communicated sa.-c 

ditions of absolute discretion. , pgj,|y deliberated 

This Is an issue which must ^ 

by 


This is an issue wniuiu*^'" — .-tnn with the ethical coro- 
y legal authorities acting m indeed the whole code of 

mittccs of 'rarious mediCTl the light of changing 


inaceu ui- , 

mittccs 01 TOTious IUCW.V-. ~.e- . . j- .he light of changing 

medical discretion requires ^ase of the psychiatric 

professional conditions. Particu r y . , ^he mental speci- 
examination of accused persoM tnedicinc doxlop* 

..i:..* Kr...«TT,;ncr»-rtremeIy ambiguous. iw when the 


examination of accuseo pw A« State medicmcdoxiop* 

alist is becoming extremely am her of occasions when the 

there are bound to be an allegiances are to the 

physidan has to deddc whether of 

community or to the individual. ^ ^ organimtions ^th 
a case inVmt. A do.en Sords regarding 

military and dvU now keep the most 
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the personal health and private affairs of those who come under 
their supervision. Most ambiguous of all is the position of those 
medical specialists attached to various types of penal institution 
who, M servants of the law, may he called on to bear witness as to 
psychiatric fact before as well as after the verdict on an accused 
person. 

It is sometimes argued that if the individual offender may in- 
voke specialized psychiatric help in order to mitigate sentence, the 
btate IS likewise entitled to exploit the resources of psychiatry to 
^1 • ^ ^ ffuilt of an accused person, in the same way as it now 

exploits the most refined chemical testa in order to convict a 
pmsoner. But apart from the fact that in the former case the 

fhTstlf "r ‘ Efilt but 

as evMe ^ "“r? prisoner, the right of the State to use 

•rendlrln f . u prisoners who have first been 

conSsnesf ^ unconscious and then roused to a state of partial 
crnter“IL^m'';-° / 1° " challenged by the 

defend accused person is entitled to 

that if he lies he'"^' charge on the understanding, of course, 

naS JeaLe^iT f T evidence frL a 

either ohvsical or •>« advanced in favour of using 

t^red Astart,™"’?"' •“ against thf 

co^unitt' whlrr" ''"^c of civilized 

law and the most *•''' soundest basis of the 

down that accused ners""' P™*''*"’" “Bamst its abuse, has laid it 
to duress in oX .o'^oh, ■"? ■"^"'idated or subjected 

scientific method can be a'u ’•'cir guilt ; and no plea of 

evidence by the induction Pact that obtaining 

from the applicatl“S the tST “ 

of duress, not exchidincr *u ^ or of any other forms 

as citizen is subject to ordeal. The psychiatrist 

he is subject to codes of ^ ^ ^ mental specialist 

he is to“he ^ expert tvitness 

eitherto^wesde^Zetmtr^^^^^ 

or to act as a common diriner“ Chamber 
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VI. THE AMBULANT CLINIC* 

The modem tendency to diagnose and treat cases of delinquency 
at special out-patient clinics or at psydiiatric and child guidance 
centres, although entirely appropriate and indeed deserving of 
wde and rapid expansion, is, from the psychiatrist s point of 
view, subject to some disadvantages, chief of them being that, 
under out-patient or ‘ambulant’ conditions, psychiatric interKt is 
inevitably circumscribed. The existing system of referral of 
cases by courts and other social agencies tends to foms his atten- 
tion mainly on the delinquencies, most frequently of juveni es an 
young persons, who are either first offenders or, if not, w osc 
anti-social conduct seems likely to be amenable to medico- 
psychological treatment. A certain number of self-re erred ca^ 
or of uncharged persons presenting ‘behaviour P™ . 

his way; but on the whole his case material is a sc e e P ’ 
consisting mainly of ‘pathological’ delinquents. He J . . 

so-called ‘normaf delinquent and. T 

cases of exhibitionism, and of cases relapsing Hardened 

has little or no contact with the chroruc ren vi . 
criminals of the so-called , 'Dartmoor type O’ 

“3; this may stem to be merely a — 
stating the obvious, n^ely, ^^^''^^j'^/certain important 
little experience of instituUonal Wes, 

consequences of this state of affairs. Phrsubject. is 

psychiatrist, whatever general the conclusions 

chary of applying to crime he arrives at from 

regarding the causes and mechams^ o 

observation of ‘ambulant’ pathologua yp ' ^ cr to the 
cither to the prison^ or other nSt^S^rse entir^^^^ 

sociologist. By so doing he es«pes, ^ glebing to white- 
the popular criticism that he Is a sentimentalist see g 

wash or condone anti-social coriduct.^ -_mnMIed by reason both 

The sociologist on the other ^ access, to seek for 

of his method and of the ^„duct amongst apparently 

causes and mechanisms of cn^ t . groups. To be sure, 

normal or at any rate ‘criminally reap £ ‘pathological 

these larger groups include also rworird 

• Brit.J. Deltnq., 4, a23-4i *954« 
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crime. Nevertheless the conditions of his work compel the 
sociologist to concentrate on causal factors that are common to the 
general population, and to estimate the significance of ‘remedial 
measures’ in terms of ‘normal* rather than of ‘abnormal’ psycho- 
logy. 

These reflections arc stimulated by Melitta Schmideberg’s 
paper.^ Drawing her observations mainly from the study of 
hardened criminals, she examines the common belief that the 
’Criminal at large is amoral, and confirms the conclusion, already 
held by many psycho-analysts, that not only does he share many of 
the moral values of the normal person, but that his absence of 
inoral feeling in the matter of his delinquent activities is a clinical 
p enomenon, the result of a number of unconscious mechanisms 
use to protect himself from the action of a more primitive but 
unconscious form of conscience. These are matters which call 
urgently for extensive investigations conducted by teams of 
individual and social pychologists. It is indeed remarkable how 
little attention is paid in otherwise ambitious researches to the 
simp ® act that the key problem in all delinquency work can be 

none other than the problem of guilt. 


VII. INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT* 

indications for residential treat- 
Maclay* is careful to remind us 
hut « not purely a medical problem, 

must also h ” ^ cn considering psychiatric recommendations 

^ protection. The 

"““I uan be gathered from the 
cases of vinl Institutionalization are highest in 

Watisfal “ g="E-«“'ing. recidivism and 

fa«o^ et.^ . Even so. the category of unsatis- 

StiSt r?-'” ^ Psychiatric atSntod, namely, 

“ hi;^"P standard, namely, ba^d 


ara-si, 15^'*'*’'^' ^nnt'nal Amoral i’ Bril. J. DiUnq., i 

quent CWM', Brit.J Treatment of the Delin- 
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A number of clinical and social problems arise from this con- 
fusion. With the query: how often are magistrates influenced by 
ps)'chiatric recommendations, runs the companion problem; how 
often are psychiatrists influenced in their recommendations by 
sodal valuations To what extent is the 



governed by ms knowledge 01 me uiciujjcuui. 
at any given institution ? Because unless he is satisfied that those 
facilities are adequate, his psychiatric recommendation is little 
more tlian a penal gesture. 1 . » . 1 . . 

Dr. Maclay adds point to this issue when he remarks that there 
is no means of knowing in the case of those sent to 
what would have been the outcome had they bwn . 

remain at home. From the experimental point 0 'wew 
only one answer to this question, namely, to have t e <» 8 

Bcperimcnt. W= hav« not yet ascemined the tots or 

of rabdant treatrnent M tve knot* is that It » posstble ^ 

auccessful in a Urge proportion of juvende ■*' 5 jV 
nothing of adult types. The aim of psychia^, s ty . . . 
should be to increase that proportion wthout being mtimi 
by possibilities of failure. 

Vin. SOCIAL DEFENCE OR SOCIAL AGGRESSION!* 
The paramount necessity of a ^cif 

crime cannot be met by osychiatry, or 

accepted forms of '"'•j?“^edisWdoffcnders, 

even sociology cannot have the totrvo tb 

but must alvraj-s stand corrected by the essential therefore 

the prejudices of the communiQr at * always control, 

that those social groups which guide, rf of society, having 

the penal, ethied and self-preser^^^|vc 

searched their own he^ for the sentences 

themselves of their criminological^ the pubhe sense of justice 
of the court must satisfy .. ...jon and if the practical 

and the spontaneous doct^p of dlsoLsal of offenders may 

application of scientific pnnapl« in gubiect, we are faced 

clash with the principle of the , steering between social 

wth the not easily soluble prob totalitarian dilemma, 

defence and social aggression, a p 
• Brit.y. Deltttq., 5. 97. *954* 
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Indeed, should the amount of personal interference effected in the 
iwme^ of rehabilitation' continue to increase at the present rate, 
the time may well come when the most ardent supporters of 
purging an offence through punishment' may be found amidst 
the ranks of hardened criminals themselves. 


IX. CRIME OR PERVERSION?* 

The suggestion made by Dr. Schmideberg* that delinquent acts 
are in the nature of perversions serves to remind us that the essen- 
uai role of psycho-analysis in the investigation of delinquency or, 
for the matter of that, of any mental abnormality lies in assessing 
(endo-psychic) factors. The recent 
lovistc! m ^ psj'cho-analyats and of most medical psycho- 
mental fnr^^ with emphasizing the importance of environ- 

(witness the stress laid by 
^aSn ” Vi “f 'he 'broken home' or 

anS aZarfil importance of the psycho- 

uT ^ to these tm-ters 

sociological method' ^ onvironment is largely an exunsion of 
sphere Regarded u"" ^'*'**' infantile (famiUal) 

morriil '‘’tflen homV is no 

precipitate denend*” I • ^ "Tmt form of behaviour it will 

mXtgn^rbeTnflniL™ 

many cases paramoimt unconscious symbolism is in 

importance of sexual ^st^^ho!'"" 

objects stolen by^muuw T t^it<>i“ “f 

2lso decisive in manv P’ffcrere. The factor of symbolism is 

cushion slashing and fhe^ To'S°”’ “"'"S’ 

possible exaggerations of tu-' ^ necessary to correct 

assessing the relative Im P^cular element in motivation by 

conscioSor'u'trcioTS^S^^^^ 

responsible in nart for .h - ? ' *" Precaution was no doubt 
> Coma. with which psycho-analytical 

d«mu-o„’. and 
e sentences’ are 
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interpretations of criminal motivation have been met. On the 
other hand it ser^'es no useful purpose to discount analjtical 
interpretations by laying undue stress on the (seemingly more 
natural) influence of infantile environment. 


X. RESEARCH IN DELINQUENCY* 


Regarding the selection of subjects, it can be taken as axiomatic 
that, although there is ample room for investigation in every 
branch of delinquency work, the most rapid progress and the 
greatest economy of effort can be secured by concentrating atten- 
tion in the first instance on key problems. In the field of delinquent 
psychology, for example, progress is constantly hampered by the 
lack of predse information on such subjects as the mental structure 
of the psychopath, the developmental relation between moral 
sense and reality sense, the individual function or value of criminal 
behaviour or the nature of therapeutic processes in delinquent. 
Every department of criminological investigation can produce ito 
quota of riddles, the essential point of which lies not so much in the 
peculiarity of the subject matter as in the absence of a suitable 
etiological formulation of it. So far as sclecrion of subject is 
concerned, effective research depends to a considerable c«ent not 
only in knowing where to look for what one hopes to find, but m 
treating gaps in information as sources of actual rather than y 
potential knowledge. Precisely delimited ignorance, in otherwor , 
is an obversive or rather a negative form of knowledge. AI owing a 
generous margin for subjective error, the accurately pose 


question contains its OAvn answer. , 

Concerning methodology there is, it would se^, a 
consensus of opinion betivecn psychologists and soao • 
Stung no doubt by the persistent criticisms of Ac natu ^ 
who tends to view their methods of invwtigauon w 
suspicion, Ae general psychologist and sociolopst ta e a sp 
pride in following Aose standard sdentific discip mes w 
intended to elimLte subjective ermr and bias. This 
good. But to confine research within Akc rigid oun . 

court stalemate. The most austere staristical contro , 
cannot redress the debit balance of a badly cht^n su j . 
ficial examination or a prejudiced approach. It is 


• Srit.Jf.Delinq., 1 , 157-O. 
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search as of other activities of life that one cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. 

In any case, too exclusive Insistence on the discipline of the 
control group’ has the disadvantage of ruling out one of the 
potentially most valuable instnimcnts of investigation, viz. the 
exercise of trained imagination, or more precisely, the interpreta- 
tion by individual investigators of isolated data. Anathema to the 
natural scientist as interpretative methods of investigation may be, 
they are nevertheless essential to the progress of any dynamic 
psycholo^ which concerns Itself with unconscious factors. In a 
comparatively fallow field such as the psychology of delinquent 
likely that for some time to come increase in understanding 
wll depend at least as much on the interpretation of unconscious 
factors as on the formal analysis of descriptive data. 

All this has an important bearing on the classification of 
research personnel. Clinical workers in the field of delinquency 
su er from an increasing sense of frustration in that their varied 
practical experience is not adequately exploited in the more 
organized projects of research sponsored by trained investigators. 
« is a matter of some urgency that this sense of frustration should 
practical worker, nothing is more depressing 
material he has accumulated during years of 
other ^ to waste for lack of proper screening. On the 

than f depressing to the research student 

comnlet case-records which, because of in- 

Gmn mdiscnmmate case-taking, arc valueless for research, 

case-remrfl^. researches call in most instances for special 

dav-to-Havt’ further that only a small proportion of 

stuff of whi Jh** applied psychology or sociology are of the 

bom farther, that the 

also be madp h ur interpretative, must 

does not seem f training in his particular technique, it 

use can be madT oTth means whereby better 

made by field worker ^ innumerable and valuable observations 
drawing concI.Znc they are gifted in 

case-material. ’ ^ immediate contact with 

case-frames wWch ran *fe^’fh ^ the development of 

worker and at thf practical purposes of the clinical 

e time satisfy the requirements of the 
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research student. The systematization and publicizing of research 
problems would also promote economy of effort. But even more 
important than these is the recognition by the humblest 

•worker of the essential part he can play in promoting rese . * 

can interpret as ■well as make observations so much the etter. u 
if he cannot, and in many instances he has neither the ttme, nor e 
necessary flair, nor even the urge to do so, he can at eas pu 
data at the disposal of those who can. 

To make such a system effective two condiuons must be ful- 
fiUed. In the first place, a .‘screemng’ orgaiuMUon of 
research workers must be built up in order to s , ^ 

interpret data that have not been -worked over. and 

for generous subsidies by interested bod.es 
private. The preliminary surveys and P‘ j^y cost up 

establish the frames of reference of pven P J . j sodo- 
.0 £,.000. Indeed, i. is 

logical counterpart of deal mth the ettten- 

ganired and provided with funds adequate to oeiu 
^ arrears of research in these to 

there is urgent need for pert in research, 

convince them that they can play in this matter. 

Clinical workers are notonoi^y and often with a 

Devoted to the practi^ asp^ they rarely 

positive distaste for however small, 

respond to appeals for contribution that matters. 

Needless to say, it is not the size of Ac of unusual 

The simple record of a . missing link in a chain of 

clinical data might w^ ® gopie revolutiona^ 

evidence or even the first ®*'PP ® . fidd-marshars baton m 
discovery. Like the himself for the purpose 

his Itnapssck, the "“*"i„//ame ss s pioneer of resesreh. 

may acquire more than pass g 

y^nr^TMATtON OF RESEARCH 
XI. CO-ORDINATION U ^ 

To co-ordinate poUaes The chief obstacles to an 

fundamental principles to treatment of crime arc 

effective policy of prevention i« cffecti« 

"iadfquate uf undertaking the 

absence of national organizations 

• £nt.y. 5 < 98 . *954 
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training of workers who engage in criminological research or staff 
the institutions or clinics, open and closed, devoted to the dis- 
posal (tr^tment) of criminals. The most perfect international 
organizations cannot conceal cither the poverty of research activi- 
ti« or the scardty of workers capable of carr^’ing them out; 
though they may well serve to indicate the directions in w'hich 
research is most urgently required. 

It is also clear from references to the ‘ever-narrovring limitations 
of the United Nations Budget* that little pracUcal help in this 
direction can be expected from international sources and that, if 
enmmo ogy is to advance, some central body must be organized in 
eac country having functions similar to those exercised in organic 
medicine by medical research councils, 

T^t a central organization for the co-ordination of training 
s^emes is ^o essential to the progress of criminolog>' can 
■wn ^ ^ u ^'^hough the tradition that any scientific 

delinnn!? ° particuhr methods to the study of 

Imnnitant^ ts *pfo/arfo a trained delinquency worker, dies hard. 

1^.? '• “ in the investigaUon of 

woZlSrr'’ " “f every research 

clinical asneet, f close acquaintance with the 

courses in rn'mln powers to organize official training 

required of sneri r "* ^ special diploma such as is 

Se eiSrlfr^S, r •“ disciplines. Although these 

U N Section of S organizau'on on a national basis, the 

i^ taeJ^tili °"f"“ ““W =dd greatly to the fori of 
governments con^rf^" ^ '•'c 

houses in order in feu. 

of fruitful researches sn,t ^ reward m the shape 

repay the a^:?efe mfeed"“'"’ *•-" 

XII. STUDY OF ADVANCED CASES* 

chron!c''or 1^^^'!^!° Progress of criminology that the 

should be “Usd the DaSoor D-pe, 

proffrej« tt,,* : .^^‘g^ted as it is essenu'al to psychiatric 

he larval’ or *nrp-n«vr*Tvrt+j/»* mca 
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XIII. CLASSIFICATION* 

' Neither psychiatric, nor sociologies, nor again legal standards 
provide of themselves a satisfactory basis for classification. Nor 
can satisfactory criteria be arrived at by determining the highest 
common factor of psychiatric, sociological and juridical agree- 
ment regarding the nature of delinquency. Folloiving different 
approaches, frequently using different definitions and in the main 
serving different purposes, these applied sciences are bound to 
collide at some point of their approach to the problem. For this 
reason alone the search for a diagnostic and prognostic 'index is 
bound to end in some disappointment to all concerned- The law, 
for example, for reasons either of sodal or of moral expediency, 
chooses to regard certain forms of sexual conduct as social dchn- 
quendes rather than sc.xual disorders. Yet, as Dr. Roper ng y 
points out,* the homosexual offenders coining imdcr his obsem- 
tion were in other respects law-abiding, well-behaved and worthy 
cilfeens, who, he might well have added, attain and often promote 
a high level of ctiltural achievement. Dearly then the indasien of 
thia group in any study of a ‘delinqumf population is b^d to 

broaden greatly the margin of error incident to sue ^ j. ’ 

if indeed it do« not reduce •delinquent typology' to 
will the working distinedon of •pathological from non-patho 
logical’ delinquency eliminate this error ... ,r.note a 

. . the 'reddivism', although g'nerf ly m d m djno. a 

category of delinquent of patho- 

misnomer, certainly in cases of „cidlvisin refers 

logical origin. Translated mto ^ delinquent behaviour 

only to the duration of any disease of ^ the course of 

is a symptom. It means 

the’ disease tends to be jntenmttent. aeeravate recidi- 

meted out to the delinquent may pm ^ 

^sm; or again it may reduce rea treatment may 

better appreciated if we say quite sunply that trea 

• Brit.y.Delinq., I,a39-40. prison Population m 

^Ropen'AComparatiTeSi^eyofm* 
i948*,J5rir.7-I>e/««3.,i»*5-afr^SO- ..j, tliat the 

»The term 'pathological deIin^^<T cental or physical 

question is either one of the *ymP ,«nptoin thereof, 
disorder or itself constitutes the sole sympw® 
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prolong or shorten the disease. To regard recidivism as if it were a 
particular form of social perversity noted in certain delinquent 
types may be socially expedient, but it offends e\'ery canon of 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

Happily these difficulties m dehnition and classification are not 
/^®’^™^®^^table. We can always follow the example of 
t ose clinical observers who, in forming a diagnosis, take into 
acMxmt constitutional, predisposing, and precipitating causes, 
including both individual and environmental (sodal) factors. In 
the most reliable variety of classification is an 
e 10 ogiw one. Even so, the most painstaldng diagnosis should be 
Mns an y checked by an assessment of the soundness of socio- 
^ 1 * medicine the diagnostic methods may be 

^ uncertainty regarding the existence of 

•snri^n^ T j” ®®cia! psychiatry. Along with the uncertainties of 
variaTiTtT P^chological diagnosis must be reckoned the 
nmiuS A and the emotional nature of social 

eJSi ^ f classification must make due correction for the 
errors of social assessment, reprobation or expediency. 

XIV. DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION* 

are no translations and polyglot glossaries 

Tbse^eXthe^^" -dllaries to sdentific rLari TTiey 
the most urvenf nf definition. And accurate definition is 

be met by the unila^p cnrmnol^cal needs, albeit one that cannot 
organization Onl k, activities of an exclusively criminological 

the T‘ coUebLtion be^^een 

tJopoIo^'^tetopeS'^’ 

raon terms for of 3 <^equate definition of the com- 

criminous /ppr^erE^n^’ " • •“ =* 

suitable equivalems to e “ impossible to find 

phraseofapsvcholorie!il a sodological para- 

- - *•'= exact .Jnnoiuon 


of the original term .t, m east the exact connotation 

sociologuS^'™ ''eerfy set out; so that when a 
as he very well may li!!f n ^‘’®'‘“ge of individual psychology, 

ssithoutfSrof r!on“i^i“l ^ 

would be glad to be apprised of the"° ‘’““^elinical psychologists 
such technical terms as tk.. « equivalents of 

* Delinq., 2 t P*'ecipitating factor’ in mental dis- 
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order; in return for which service they might well be prepared to 
produce a classification of 'ertenuating circumstances based on 
psycho-dynamic factors, e.g. mental stress. . _ . . 

To illustrate the urgent necessity of accurate defimtion, we me 
only consider the psychiatric aspects of the 'law of “ 

crime’. The day is now past when we can be con , 

Henry Thomas Buckle, to see in ’..“m^rSie 

proof that murder or suicide or any other fc ony 
product of the general conditions of s^ety, ““e 

vidual felon only carries into effect what ts ’wrote 

of preceding circumstances’. ‘In a given 

Buckle about 1857, 'a certain ° jpcdal question as 

to their own life. This is the geneid law. 

to who shall commit the cnme depen^ .k.'larce social law to 
however, in their total action must obey the large social 

which they ate all subordinate.’ , j , a„y 

Now it is precisely towards those ■ape^^ '"“ Really based 
•large social law’, which s 

generalization of any bis special attention, 

mcna, that the dynamic ^ operation of unconscious 

Moreover, should he be convin^ „ .j^blish, in, 

mental mechanisms, his immedia e , -.pgujous constants’ of 

for example, the jp conjunction with other more 

depressive reaction which, acting • p-ge to the nsk o 

variable and often developmintid &«ors^ „n- 

suicide in certain groups, not ^ ?n nf ,be population suffers 

cem ivill be to establish what prep rt ;nn barbouia lami 

from pathological depression, whs' ^P^,j_^ non-depresstve. 
depression and what propor*"’" « F in rte case of 

And he is prepared to foUow th^™' PP ^ p,ycbo,ic, psy*^ 
other psycho-social constitute a specific group 

neurotic or delinquent, p t, it is not 

disordered mental fu"" obstacles. Although it^e " 

Here he ivUl in 

diffieulrro diagnose • 


anisms s.* 

oimcuii lu f unconat*-.''-; -ctablished to 

to measure the method has so far ^ Ttfethods of psy- 

groups, no ^ of but in prinopJe* 

measure accurately ^ pnjy *^emerity to attempt to 
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establish constants common to antithetical types; for example, to 
correlate ‘compulsive crimes* wth ‘compulsive (obsessional) 
psycho-neuroses’, his margin of error wll promptly increase ten- 
fold. For he vnll find that there is no precise definition either of a 
neurosis or for the matter of that of ‘crime*. He will find that 
whereas many wTiters fail to distinguish between a ‘neurosis* and 
a neurotic character*, others %vrite of a vague entity which they 
label ‘neurotidsm*. a clinical concept that is neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. Failing a solution of these problems in definition, 
the student wll in all probability content himself by searching for 
wnstanU within the terras of his o\v'n definition and within the 
imits of his personal obser\'ation. More than any other circum- 
stance tlm retreat is responsible for most of the lacuna; existing in 
any individual psychology, and for the too-wide gulf that Hes 
between individual psj-chology and sociology. The task of 
tororeucians on both sides is to bridge this gulf with serviceable 


XV. PSYCHOPATHY* 

of sporadic investigaUon of this subject have resulted 
^ ^ profusion of contending generalizations; in 

fSnrr ■nadequate. We arc equally well^re that. 

rae™SL measures of crime 

and of Korial * facilities and shibboleths of psychiatry 

omewhat to the probiS 

trTrSr^dnu^ m f 5°'"^ etiological formulations 

do little more to some extent in technicaliu'es which 

sponsors. For it mu« *h P tooonceptlons of their 

logical and sodolori^ intont'^ PSJ'oho- 

■mpression amnn^i . " dohnquemy has created a false 

thaP ns well as the lay public, 

crime. ^ n. to be known, about the LLs of 

howocr. be^rderi" "S"' '"''“''Eotions can. 

fear of brisk contradiction that” fointain without 
ps} chi 2 tric fiction covrtne inad^ oonc^t of psychopathy is a 
• m cUnical classification. 
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However slight the descriptive value of the caption may be, 
psychopathy has now emerged as the most important of the great 
transitional groups of mental disorder: meaning by transitional 
that the group occupies a fixed intermediate position in a hierarchy 
of developmental disorders, combining some of the characteristics 
of the more familiar psycho-pathological states (psycho-neurotic, 
psycho-sexual, psychotic and characterological) in a framework 
which is often difficult to distinguish from that of the so-called 
normal individual, or, at any rate, from that which passed as 
normal among our more immediate ancestors- 

Equally incritable is the necessity to direct our resea^es in the 
first instance towards those root problems which give nse to 
acute differences of scientific opinion. For no sooner do we sugg«t 
that the psychopathy of one age or generation may have been e 
‘normal’ reaction of an earlier stage of racial devebpment t an we 
stir up the long-standing controversy benveen coMti u o - 
alists’ and the ‘environmentalists’; between £ t 

mental disorders as being determined in ^e rnain ^ . 

inheritance and those who are convin«d that they 
main to the process of upbringing. And not on y ® 
between these ‘central’ and ‘peripheral’ schools r«p 
an internecine war in the constitutional camp. enough, 

school is clearly divided into those who, pcssi i 
attach most weight to inheritance and _ combine 

during early childhood specifially bring 

with specific constitutional and envira 

about a specific predisposition to ^^jutlon to which the 

of the key problems in researdi, failing fragile re- 

conclusions arrived at by more ^ 

searches must remain for the time being m 

XVI. PSYCHOPATHY: CLARIFICATION AN 

treatment^ 

Sir David Henderson’s a'niciarisfrti'n*l'' 


Sir David Henderson’s clinicians frtrm 

classification of psychopathy does no . f^nnulations which 
task of producing more sub-groups they are 

must of course be as spedne as 


• Brit.J.Delinq.. 6. States' 

‘ Sir D. Henderson: ‘Psychopathic 
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intended to explain. The real difficulty with which the clinician is 
faced is lack of understanding of the process of ‘normal’ character 
formation. It is at least as difficult to distinguish a psychopath 
from a ‘normal’ person as it is to dilFcrentiatc him from a schizoid 
character. Psychopathy in fact provides an exception to the general 
psycho-analytical proposition that one learns of the normal through 
study of the abnormal: to understand the ps>'chopath one must 
grasp the Iar\'al abnormality of the normal. 

As Sir David Henderson points out, the psychopath who finds 
his way into an adult court is already in a state of malignant 
organization, and the fact that such cases are notoriously re- 
fractory to therapeutic measures is no more surprising than the 
fact that advanced cases of phthisis have a poor prognosis. We 
now know that the ‘early’ case of consumption has a good prog- 
nosis; and there is no reason why the early case of psychopathy 
^ould not respond if taken before the therapeutic ebb. Work at the 
Portman Qinic (I.S.T.D.) suggests that, given appropriate 
handling the prognosis of early psychopathic cases is not less 
favourable ^n that of neurotic delinquency.* In the meantime it 
IS encouraging to have even the qualified support of so eminent 
an amhonty as Sir David Henderson. One thing is certain about 
the treatment of psychopathy: it should never be undertaken by 
ose w 0 emnot endure disappointment, and who, by the same 
o cn, ave ailed to recognize that the unconsciously revengeful 
compu Sion to disappoint is a characteristic feature of psychopathy, 
not an aspersion on the psychiatric authority of the therapeutist. 


XVII. DEPRESSION AND CRIME* 
th« ‘Depression and Crime’^ raises issues 

do hi. nh ° clinical criminology. For not only 

existing Ltween on the 
condua^J • ‘•^’session and on the other anti-social 

“nae of considerably the 

Susw cf ‘h' 

g closer correlation between disorders leading to 

Indii’idual^^ethod^o^*’^*^’ ^eeliminary Notes on the ApplicaU'on of 
7 . Ms,., 2.^, "■ »f Psychopathy-, Bn,. 

Woddu: Depression and Cine-. ,957. 
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criminal conduct and those classical disorders which have hitherto 
been the main concern of the psychiatrist and in which, with 
some exceptions the injuries caused by the disease are ronfined to 
the individual himself and to his immediate entourage. This 
represents a significant swing of the pendulum in forensic 
psychiatry. Originally at pains to establish the pathological nature 
of some forms of crime and to contrast these vrith, for example, the 
psycho-neuroses in which anti-social conduct is, as a rule, 
significantly inhibited, forensic psychiatrists must now retrace 
their steps and discover what manifestations or roots they have m 
common. Or perhaps it would be better to say that just as it is 
important to uncover the anti-sodal impulses that are uncon- 
sciously held in suspense by neurotic ^d 
mechanisms or constructions so It is essential to «ta , . 

part these mechanisms and constructioiw unconsciously play m 
the sequence leading to anti-social abreaction. -j-iiar 

Interestingly enough, psychiatrists ^re face ^ 

problem in the field of the psychoses. Iwuencc 

phases of mania and melancholia in the mani^ epr 

stand in marked behaviouristic contrast; y '-.-..en frenzied 
that during the manic phase and despite the “PPy undercurrent 
e«er.ally directed activity of the "“ SS; 

of depression can be detected. Even he frequent in 

for, aa Dr. Woddis points out, crim.tu.1 violence « leas Iteq 

mania than in depression. of Dr. Woddis’s 

Yet another problem arises from const^uon of Ur^^ 
paper. Most observers emphasize e become o 

science reactions in cases P'^ . attribute this either to 

habit amongst the analj-tically -jQ-gnee (super-ego) or, 

lack of development of the unconsa bowe^’cr, it is possible 

at most, to stunting of its -.-Lsi^rc features operau'ng 

to establish either manifest or ocCTit dtp psycho- 

hejore the periodic outbreaks o ^ ^ of warping or hyp^'^" 

paths, it is clear that we must ^J^^^^consdcnce.an^'ng 

trophy rather than of stunting o ^ rather than by ^ 

which is countered by that the cnrmnal p^ 

introversion. Schnudeberg supcr<go actirity , ^ 

path shows many signs f not manifest «iU- 

certainly true that m such p^ *> *7*^’* 

‘ ‘Is the Criminal Amoral 
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social tendencies, depressive and self-injuring mechanisms are a 
common feature. There is therefore good reason to consider 
whether some psychopaths by their criminal abreactions save 
themselves a major psychotic depression or for that matter an 
attack -of schizophrenia. Both schizophrenia and psychopathy 
have multiple fixation points, and indeed, descriptively speaking, 
the term ‘split mind’ is much more applicable to the psychopath 
than to the schizophrenic. However that may be, it is encouraging 
to realize that the dynamic approach to the individual aspects of 
crime is very far from being exhausted. 


XVIII. BED-WETTING AND DELINQUENCY* 

A recent paper on. the incidence of chronic bed-wetting in cases of 
delinquency' is of more than diagnostic interest ; it raises a number 
of important issues regarding not only research methods in 
e inquency but Ac existing state of psychiatric classifications. In 
recent years, and especially since the investigaUon of wartime 
evaoiation-neuroses’, it has been the habit of many child 
psy^iatnsts to regard bed-wetting as an anxiety manifestation of 
the separation type and to rate it at the same cUological level as a 
Some indeed describe it quite simply as a symptom 
of ^tisfactoty ass^ents 

“ bed-wetting, whkh, in the first 
iustice as an ^ "ot 'vithout somc 

is a commn^ habit ; and the discovciy that it 

exclusivelv ‘fT delinquent states makes an 

SS 2 To be sure, the 

isolation of a ° pathological delinquencies has led to the 

delinquent bph;i ^°“P psycho-neurotic* types in which the 
pattern fas in ^*^ple, followed an obsessional 

SSZori^S ^-ct that the 

law-abidin?than ® psycho-neurosis are more 

contradS^ tn ^ The apparent 

wetting as a funciinn i be resolved by regarding bed- 

form or accompany any oTthe ^st in an isolated 

which children npp ^ ^ v^ous psychiatric disturbances to 

^ Children are subject (psycho-neuroses, pre-psychotic 

JuveiuleDcUnquenc?^^ ‘Penistent Enuresis and 

j , oni.j. Utifn^^ 3 , 114 - 23 ^ 2952 . 
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states or pcrv'ersions of instinct). Such a view would lend support 
to the theory advanced^ that some forms of delinquent conduct 
can be regarded as ‘psycho-somatic equivalents’ due to disturbance 
in the balance of excitation and discharge within the m^tal 
apparatus. However that may be, it is clear that before the position 
of the various delinquent states can be accurately detem^ed the 
classifications of child-psychiatry must be carefully rewed and 
extended. It is also clear that the study of pathologic^ delinquency 
promises to render at least as important services to psychiatry m 
psychiatry has so far rendered the study of delinquency. e 
delinquent psychopath is in fact the missing link between a 
normal and normal psychology. , . , 

The paper of Michaels and Steinberg also raises m an a 
form the problem of research methods. In recent . 

method of team observation conuoUcd by careful statrs 
niques has been taken over from sociology and 
the psychological field. And although Ae strcngt 
rtseairch ma/b» said to be the strenph of its 'S 

ia no doubt that despite this limitation the me It 

appropriate and fruitful. With isolated observa- 

ahould not lead to neglect “."“"Xhads’ orieinai observation 
tions, whether clinical or analyticaL ^ch despite the 

regarding bed-wetting was of the latter of team- 

fact that it is now possible to follmv ^ up ,,/forgotten that 
research and statisUcal control it would be nothing to 

without the original clinical word 'bed-wtting 

investigate. Until .^JS'^^hfatric case-history forms, 

could not be found in the the day of the **®(^** 

It should not therefore be of modem 

individual observation is over, f*' .■ i^yeries of Freud; , 
s its existent* to the 


owes 


Ss“day thJe have r^erhapsi'^rffig'S 

control, least of all by not. the °perauons. 

statistics is at hmd, but wbedae^'j 

are still to a large deg Mujunctron wit 
Neglect of this fact tak , • i, . “FuncBoo^^’' 

■ Clover: ■On 

Somatic) Group o( jjev^oprru"* / 

reprinted in 

1956. 
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adequate psychiatric and social classifications of data is responsible 
for much waste of research energy. For unless team research 
operates with new and fruitful clinical concepts it can do little 
more than corroborate what we already know; and unless the data 
of p^'chiatry and of sodal observation are more thoroughly 
examined, classified and correlated, w’c are unlikely to arrive at 
new and fruitful clinical concepts. It should not be forgotten that 
2 ough the study of delinquent states is as yet in its infancy, so 
too IS the study of child-psychiatry and of social psychology. In 
s ort, successful research depends not only on the selection of a 
If ^ suitably trained team but on periodic sharpening 

of the instruments of investigation. 


XIX. SEXUAL, OFFENCES* 
oerhanr^t,^^ many problems that confront the criminologist 
almost sexual offender* From 

is furthe/ Lnf subject is beset mth confusion, which 

otherwise reasonrhlt^ prejudice aroused in 

matters. Difficult ' ® consideration of sexual 

and adminSt persuade those concerned with the 

anti-social behavioit some common forms of 

more difficult to if ®'gns of mental disorder, it is still 

signs of moral deoravItJ^^^^ sexual offences are not Just 
remarkable diversity of ' amongst trained criminologists a 
sexual offences; and regarding the nature of 

Perhaps the best ^ reflected in their scientific 

so-^led ‘crintinal tvoes’ afforded by investigations of 

^nous forms of dispSS Sin™ response of the latter to 
“I'ndar, if ^ “ffencas bulk largely in the 

nroW ^ °ff™<ieis in any^H*'' “dude a quota 

q^^J'^o'-.^fprisoneJo^S^'’ whether of 

social staS?^ '■““osotualitv •“ “elude amongst 

statUu-dansSTintfa ““ -n doug ^ ' 
precaution which has 1^™‘ *''' ’^«y of 
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But this alone will not solve the problem of research. It is essential 
to distinguish not only between different types of offence, but also 
between different varieties of the same offence. In this respect the 
socio-legal diagnosis (or charge) on which criminal records are 
based, is singularly uninformative. While the technique of theft, 
for example, may justify the inclusion of all cases of theft m one 
large group, such mass-procedure ignores the fact that stea mg 
may have an entirely different significance in p^chopa ic, 
psychotic, psycho-neurotic and other types of disorder, no 
excluding pubertal stress. , 

Research on these matters caUs for further effort on the part of 
the indmdual psychologist or psychiatrist. Grateful as we 
. always be to those pioneers tn sexology who • 

tap-roots of sexual disorder, wc must nevertheless ^ ^ 

successors should provide more detailed studies no ^ ^ 
main groups of sexual offence but of the dj. 

costing within any one group. A case in « 

Maday’s paper.^ It is customary to regard of the 

an independent form of sexual aberration, surro- 

psycho-analysts, as being at the tirn^ Maday enters a 
^ic of a poVorphous infantile of 

modest plea for the recogtuUon j^ple retardation of 

exhibitionism, one of which be desenbes as a simple 
the normal adult heterosexual “"P that most sexual 

Now although the adult sexuality, he is 

aberrations are dcfewive -esgjon varies in accordan^ 

bound to admit that the depth of ^ g^gt experienced, 

rrith the level of oft“^ 

even If only irnconsciously, o classical mental disorders in a 
in faa, just as wc may neuroses, inhibiu’oos, etc., so 

■ developmental scries, e.g. ps^ j—mued in accordance with their 
the sexual perversions can ^ ^rSmple, b by ‘'".J' 
depth. Active seVSTterrations. Exhrbitioiusm 

ad^ced and orgameed of the K ^ of 

on the other hand may tow fore^ V „„blish 

■ development, and disorder. MiW/efS ^ 

different grades and „ma developuwn'»' level as 

exhibitionism are probably Treaoneo' ef Coo.poi..i"tr 

■ Dmid T. Maday: "l''“.'^^y.i>d;n5.,3,34-WS. '5i’- 
Txpi ol IndeecM Expo.u-e , iJnr.y.srw 
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mild hysterias or mild impotence ; whereas the exhibitionism of the 
psychopath is of a deeper and more intractable nature, or, to use 
the technical term, is more narcissistic. 

All this has a very obrious bearing not only on the individual 
treatment of exhibitionism but on the sodo-legal aspects of tlie 
problem. Even if we exclude the possibility that, except in the case 
of exposure before minors, society adopts an unnecessarily prudish 
reaction to the offence, and thereby in many cases incites the 
exhibitionist to activity, it is essential that the disposal of the 
convicted offender should in every case begin tvith a psychiatric 
approach. Society is entitled to lay down laws of common decency 
and to mark its disapproval of infringement of these laws ; it must 
recognize, however, that penal methods are not an appropriate 
first resource either in the treatment or in the prevention of sexual 
disorder. 

But in the last resort and after the psychologist, the sociologist 
and the forensic expert have all had their say, it is to the anthro- 
pologist that we must turn in the handling of sexual problems. Not 
only can he trace the history of sexual prejudice to its beginnings 
in the earliest known periods of human development, but, from 
his study of the sexual controls and methods of sexual upbringing 
practised in uncontaminated primitive cultures, he can indicate 
in which respects modem societies seem to have gone astray in 
their attempts to control the sexual instincts. No doubt much 
ant ^ opological investigation is undisciplined and often speculative; 
yet It seems clear from observation of primitive sexual mores that 
t e m^ive control of infantile sexuality generally applied in 
sophisucated cultures was a step in the wrong direction. Confirma- 
-I assumption is not hard to obtain from the records of 
^ clinics in modem cities. It remains to be seen 

w er our publicists will have the moral courage to draw and 
give effect to the logical conclusion. 

XX. HOMOSEXUALITY* 

a of popular interest in ‘homo: 
bis^ality', swollen no doubt by reports of 
woiilH r ^ reached the point at which ordinarily it 

FortiinnMtf^i,^ Spend itself in hasty and prejudiced action. 
m Tt ■ ^ ™ore sensational approach, which already has 

•Sriuy. Deling., S. 2-2, ^ 
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produced in homosexual groups the feeling that they are about to 
witness and suffer from an outbreak of ‘witch-hunting’, has been 
offset by the genuine concern freely expressed in Press and 
Parliament that these root problems, which lie so dose to the 
foundations of human sodety, should be re-considered and dealt 
with in a manner consonant with their gravity, that is to say with 
dispassionate undentanding and compassionate laws. The 
appointment of a special Departmental Committee on Homo- 
sexuality and Prostitution pnmdcs yet another occasion for the 
mobilization of enlightened opinion, an aim which, however, 
cannot very well be realized unless each of the sciences whose 
fields of observation and methods of examination bring them in 
close and objective contact with these problems is ready to publi- 
cize its own conclusions and attitudes regarding the subject. 

But, although we may look forward in a fairly sanguine mood to 
the deliberations of the Home Office Comiruttec, w’c must ^ 
strain any undue optimism regarding extensive changes in the 
laws defining sexual offences that may result from thwe deliben* 
tions. To turn for a moment to a recent Norwegian 
it is a chastening thought that a country where sodd opinion is 
enlightened enough to be prepared to cease penalizing homo- 
sexuality as such is nevertheless prepared to sanction castration as 
a remedy for some sexual offences.* True, in Norway this on 
penalty is facultative in the sense that the offender must pve ^ 
‘consent’ to the operation; but since a ‘certain amount 0 
pressure’ is exercised on the inmate by telling hirn that e n 
be released unless he is willing to be castrated, it seeim ® 
occasion a penological factor is brought to bear on w ^ 
otherwise be regarded as an experiment in therapy. . 

maybe,itis clearthat we cannot hope fullytounders an 

tions governing sexual offences until we mvesop e 
mostly unconscious forces that govern public opmion i 

XXI. THE ROOTS OF HOMOSEXUALITY* 

But when all is said clinical records provide . 1 *^® 
skeletal surveys of a subject or problem that is 1 

* Andenaes, Halvorsen and tions in 

* A similar barbaric practice is eamw . thinnest of 

Denmark (e.g. in Hcrstedv«ter) and » jusufied on the 
rationalizations (see this Section, ixn). 

* Srit.J. Deling., 9 , 5, 1958. 
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complicated than the clinical approach to manifest homosexuality 
wo\ild suggest. The case-history, valuable as it undoubetdly is, 
constitutes merely a classroom diagram concerning such cases as 
have been indiscreet (or compulsive) enough to have brought detec- 
tion and punishment on themselves or at most have felt that their 
homosexual organization is a distressing abnormality or handicap 
calling for treatment. It is only when the unconscious roots of 
manifest homosexuality arc examined that we are able to appreci- 
ate not only the extensive ramlhcations of the problem but also the 
remarkable and indeed indispensable social services rendered by the 
subhmation of unconsdous (infantile) homosexual impulses. 
Sodal solidarity between individual males and within male 


groups, cultural activities of a manifold nature, the transmission of 
^Iture from one generation to another, pedagogic ideals, and a not 
inconsiderable part of religious feeling can be traced more or less 
directly to the mastery of those powerful bisexual impulses that in 
vf j govern the psychological development of the growing 

child. Not only so, an as yet unascertained but undoubtedly large 
part of heterosexual love life (both psychic and phj-sical) is 
supporte strengthened by contributions from unconscious 
homosj^ sources (identifications). AU this tends to be lost sight 
of m clinical surveys which, even if they do not accept the criminal 
designation of manifest homosexuality, tend expliciUy or implidtiy 
n merely as a psychiatric disorder in which 

loTc, such as IS apparently taken for granted in hetero- 
relations, plays a relaUvcIy minor part. It seems also to be 
^med by rmny chmcians that promiscuity, jealousy and un- 
tappmcM are tnevttab y associated with this form of settial object- 
mind thnt «t« f co^ctive to these prejudices to bear in 

fraction nf . dmical studies are concerned with a small 

fraction of tif S™up which in turn represents only a small 
Sr to n^ ‘^1 niantfest homosexual population and that in 
SretelTn^ homosexuah-ty 

^rmuetof ” -neonselous psychic stratum on 

wmch much of our cirilixation rests. 


XMI. THE CASTRATION OF SEXUAL OFFENDERS* 

oftertSrhb hlmself mo 

nr other 

Bnt.J.Deltnq^ 1,5.1950. 
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departments of medical psychology, and indeed from most natural 
sciences, in many important respects. Social factors, for example, 
play a much larger part in delinquent states than in mental disorders 
such as the psycho-neuroses; hence sociological criteria figure pro- 
minently in the diagnosis, prognosis and treatment of delinquency. 

But the social valuation of any one crime is known to vary from 
period to period and from one culture to another. And in view of 
modern efforts to establish enlightened policies on an international 
basis it does seem important to examine these variations with 
some care, otherwise there is a risk of confusion of international 
counsel. A policy that is regarded in one country as enlightened 
may in fact be deemed reactionary in another. It seems all the 
more reasonable therefore to enquire whether the penal measures 
or for that matter the therapeutic measures, sanctioned and 
employed in different countries, exhibit any characteristic varia- 
tions. In short, since in democratic countries the law represents 
ultimately a consensus of sodal feeling, a comparison of penal 
methods offers an interesting approach to the investigation of 
differential racial characteristics. 


To the sociologist with his techniques of statistical assessment 
based on conscious criteria, this may appear a comparatively 
simple issue to be settled mainly by the examination of cultural 
patterns. But for the dynamic psychologist, the whole question of 
differential racial characteristics is a qualdng bog of uncertainty. 
Nevertheless the issue cannot be ignored.lt was raised in m 
interesting form on a recent occasion when a film sponsored by 
the Danish Government and directed by Dr. G. Stump, the Me i- 
cal Director of the psychopathic InsdtuUon at Herstedvester, was 
shown in London under the joint auspices of the I.S.T.D. an t e 
Howard League for Penal Reform. This dealt with the hanging of a 
selected group of persistent psychopathic criminal an se-wa 
offenders. Three points of soao-legal as well as^ psyc o ogi 
importance emerged: first, that the governing ideal m trwtmen is 
collective rather than individual, namely the need tor son 
adjustment; second, that the patients are admitted on an i*' ® 
minate sentence; and third, that a considerable propo . 
apparently well over 50 per cent, of the sexual 0 en . 

castrated. The majority of the sexual offences were co 
against children, but significantly enough a number (15 pe 
the total) of exhibitionists were included. 
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As far as the first point is concerned, it is clear that some 
difference of attitude must exist as between the sociologist and the 
psychologist. It is natural that the sociologist should have the 
health and interest of the community at heart, equally natural that 
the psychologist’s concern should be with the treatment and 
mental integrity of the individual. The psychologist cannot of 
course afford to neglect social considerations any more than the’ 
sociologist can afford to neglect the criteria of individual psycho- 
logy* hut his primary concern is with the alleviation of the disorder 
of which delinquent conduct is only the symptom. His social 
interest is amply satisfied by his efforts to render the individual 
offender stable enough to accept responsible social regulation. 
Beyond that point his professional writ does not run. 

As for the indeterminate sentence and the treatment of chronic 
sex offenders by castration, it is appropriate to quote here the 
opinion of Lord Justice Denning, who remarked on that occasion 
that whatever might be said for or against these two measures they 
were against the existing temper of. the people of this country. 
Llearly the indeterminate sentence offends the sense of justice of 
' secretly, believe in the virtue of punishment 

or th« the offender should be allowed whenever possible to purge 
s o ence, and although they are doubtless ready to recognize 
^ e socia^ argument that in the interests of public safety the per- 
offender must be kept under supervision until he 
achieves self-control, penal reformers are not likely to be mollified 
spedal plea that adequate treatment may be 
®f a loo short fixed sentence. The 
it« rnn indetcrminatc sentence, to say nothing of 

WhateveT'm’ Parole, bristles with dlificulties. 

soclolnoict favour by the psychiatrist or the 

autho^ Vn judicial 

impn « '■oP'io'i by the regulation of 

open to the P^io'o accordance with medical opinion, is 
Siono?^hf‘''“i-‘*“““™- ■>" Ihoiapeutie grounds, the 

false. payahiatnst exercising these powers is fundamentally 

clearlv^is^an'iL!!^"?™?! offenders by castration, this 

tion. There is, in fact “ ^f°'’°*’fO‘*‘''o™‘*.ff“Paaa‘onateexamina- 
is not of the s*am a ^ to enquire whether the practice 

of the same order as the medieval custom, still prartised in 
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some backward communities, of cutting off the hands of certain 
violent criminals, or, indeed, the habit of some latter-day parents 
of %\'ashing out their children’s moutlis with soap when they tell 
lies. Nor can it be only coinddence that a well-defined group of 
apparently ‘normal’ people are convinced that the appropriate 
punishment of any male sexual offender is castration, a prejudice 
which they usually express tn the vernacular. Even if it were 
dearly established that castration is sdentific in the sense that it 
has acted as a therapeutic agent, it would not follow that practi^ 
of this sort liavc dther a professional or an ethical jusUficaUon. By 
the same argument we could justify thum^crews. Ah o w c 
brings us back to the point originally raised, namely, arc tne 
diOfOTnera btnvMn the variou, pcml system adopted m v-^ous 
countries purely superficial, or do they tefiect ^ 

difrcrcncca, (a) in the reaction to systems of punts ^ 

valuation of indiridual as distinct from soctal good . 

tho eomhined task of the aodologist and F ^5 “ 
investigate this ptohlem and to inake “ ,,„i„ cover 

known. Otherwise there is a risk tin v P practices 
of sdentific advancement some ..-tjtious times; 

may conUnue to flourish, as they ^ , veil-meaning 

XXIII. THE GOVERNhffiOT_^ND the WOLFEOTE^ 
REPORT ON HOMOSEXUALIW ^ 

In these atrcssful times w hen po^ , public attention, 

heightened alwwya by fears of .v^,t«dJ”^o 

relatively little notice '» ^ of dviUaation. The 

greatest moment to mankind sin cjucational, social or 

control of sexual impulses occasions when an tmosu- 

penal measures is such a ™‘'“' ® -p® jcjches the headlinm, the 

ally sensational case of sexual IK conflict remains boned in 

dark and chequered history of s^l ^3 cento, 

anthropological treauscs '!'“‘*J„pi„-on m pomograptie wo*' 
were r^arld by legal and “^^en. by * Govem^n 
Under these eircumtanecs ^ ^'l^nsider the legal f , 

of a Departmental ‘^°”J™^d^,ostitution was an import 
standing of homosmtualtty P 
• BritJ. Delinq., 9, ^9S9 
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decision; it renewed the hopes of those who seek for a humane 
solution of difficulties that have reduced the authorities to taking 
measures conspicuously unsuitable to achieve their end. When in 
addition the Government of the day in full debate enters what is 
for most purposes a nolle segui to the Report, the time has come for 
people of scientific temper to take stock of the situation. 

In view of the Government’s decision to do no more than ‘take 
notice of the Report’s recommendations on homosexuality, we 
may repeat our regrets that the scientific evidence laid before the 
Committee was not published. For while the Wolfenden recom- 
mendation, viz., that homosexual acts occurring in private between 
consenting adults should not constitute a criminal offence, would 
seem to represent a milestone in the progress of instructed public 
opinion, It %vas a finding based on a remarkable and long-established 
conscious of scientific opinion put before the Committee. Viewed 
rorn t is point of view the Home Secretary’s promise of research 
on the subject though laudable enough in itself, seems to have 
consciences of those who are 
trfuttA * nneasy feeling that the manifest homosexual is 
tinnotir^ ^ s<^pegoat for the homosexual components that exist 
i" w « Icsgc- And while it may be argued 

oreiudice ° Report the legal and possibly the social 

this is homosexuality can never again be so intense, 

courts to oyer^ptimistic view. It is of course open to the 

problem in' Proceedings by treating the offence as a 

semUnv calling for the most careful 

sentehM-butit'^T treatment rather than penal 

may be enm ** that some magistrates and judges 

Even if such «i • ^^^*®ted or even more condign se^'crity. 

that treatment macUon d^ not ensue, it must be clear 

reflects some m ^.^^Pciate only In cases where homosexuality 
caller-no^rh^^ f “f ‘he so- 

indisputable concilia' entirely untouched. In short, the one 
debate is that despite the *° Pcrliaraentaiy 

with measuri P“"“>'"'cnt 

ourpresentEHzabethanl i°"’ attitude to homosexuality of 
nntist than that of our^'fl ‘'“P^® ’“C’c obscur- 

Turaine m md-Victonan forebears. 

c problem of prostitution, the one indisputable 
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conclusion that can be drawn is that never in the history of 
Departmental Committees or Parliamentary Proceedings has so 
little been known of a problem that affects so many. The prostitute 
plying her ancientprofession is not a readysubject for investigation; 
even when apparently co-operative she confesses as a rule witli her 
tongue in her cheek, producing thereby fabrications which do little 
more than cloud the understanding of her interlocutors, The truth 
is that the prostitute herself understands the reasons for her 
choice of profession no more than the bewildered heterosexual 
knows why he has contracted an unhappy marriage. Despite this 
drawback or just because of it, the problems of prostitution call for 
as close and comprehensive investigation as do those of homo- 
sexuality. Apropos, it is to be regretted that the Report should 
give the impression that ‘sodology’ and 'reform’ have nothing to 
do with 'deliberate scientific investigation’. It is impossible, for 
example, to assess variations in the incidence of prostitution 
without a parallel investigation of the rates of premarital inter- 
course; or to account for different types of prostitute without 
a social survey of the patrons whose demand the prostitute 
supplies. 

Incidentally the Wolfenden Report itself, though maintaiplng 
that its concern is with the problem of street offences, shows a 
significant inclination towards systems of warning and of early 
contact with trained social workers and probation officers, thereby 
giving tacit assent to the view that to concentrate on deterrence of 
public solidtation is to put the cart before the horse. And although 
the Committee perforce agreed that prostitution is not a crime, it 
is clear that its attitude to street offences was to some extent 
sharpened by the realization that the real problem lies elsewhere, 
and has so far proved insoluble. If it is to be solved, something 
more than mere social contact wth the young prostitute is essential. 
The seeds of prostitution are so^vn during childhood, and, as in 
the case of delinquent conduct, vre must fall back ultimately on 
child guidance and educational organizations to detect and correct 
the factors that later on give rise to abnormal or archaic sexu 
manifestations. 

Nevertheless one can sympathize Avith the difficulties con ront 
ing the Wolfenden Committee. Being unable to strike to the roots 
of the problem they could but gamble on a system of deterrence o 
street offences, even if by so doing they implicitly confesse c 
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failure of their efforts. To be sure, if fines arc deterrent, why not 
increase these to counterbalance the existing reduction of 
monetary values ? The threat of a three months prison sentence on 
a third conviction is, however, quite a different matter. The 
Committee was constrained to justify the suggestion on the 
grounds that the threat of a prison sentence may induce prostitutes 
to give assent to a probation order. But this implies that the prison 
sentence as such is unlikely to prove an effective deterrent. On the 
other hand, to threaten a prison sentence is a vote of no confidence 
m the deterrent effect of fines 1 


s there then no real solution of this problem of street offences ? 
Judge John V. Barry' seems to think that in Australia at any rate 
t ere is, although whether this is due to the more systematic 
application of controlling measures or to the comparative absence 
ot righteous in^gnation on the part of the general public is not 
in this country, the term ‘common 
hlif still applies in Australia - a legal usage which we 
be abohshed. And wc are inchned to think that it is 
j ° esubhsh annoyance’ on the testimony of an indepen- 

the law 

® entirely unworkable. On the other hand, it 

uilunnnZ , “ ^^rce to be content with Ihe 

was “ policeman that the accosted person 

Years of h^ f * n u ” ^ recognize with regret that three 

years of hopeful labour have ended in a penal anti-climax. 


PUNISHMENT* 

concemwrio^* 1?^ turbulent emotions arc aroused In all 
OU^ of n o fruitful 
exa^ation of punishment is not so much the 

of aXi'lT ff ^ exist, as the examination 
interpretation^of tlT* example, it should be a correct 

execution that it n ^ blindfolding the prisoner before 

than to an consideration 

(not unnaturally) evil executioner from the 

effort involved were Se 

I _ Commission on Capital Punish- 

• 2 ™. Bril-J. Oclhg.. 9 . 3, 1959. 
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ment to investigate, if not the whole history of atonement, punish* 
ment and sacrifice in primitive society, at least the habits and 
customs of the Middle Ages, when superstition was still a part of 
natural science and, therefore, less clouded by rationaliration. No 
findings on capital punishment can be regarded as scientific 
which do not take into account the latest anthropological eridence. 
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Genital 

development, 134 
impulses, 140, 219-21 
super-ego, 144 
Good, 4 
Group 
control, 374 
normal, 75 
surveys, 65 

therapy, 100, 150, 159-60, 
306 

Guilt, ix, 17, 242, 302-3 
absence of, 17 
and alcoholism, 17, 34 
avoidance, 302-3 
and homosexuality, 224, 238, 
240, 242 

and psychopathy, 120, 123, 
125, 127-8, 142-7, 303, 

383-4 

and team research, 288 


Hardened offenders, 10, 329, 

338, 369 

Hate, 301 (see also Aggression) 
Head injuries, ii 
Heterosexuality, 230, 390 
early, 180 
offences, g 
(see also Sexuality) 

High Courts, 44 
History of study and treatment, 
27-76 
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Home Office, 21, 27-8, 31-2, 
37-8, 43, 61-2, 70-1, 349 
Secretaries, 31, 37, 394 
Homosexual, 10 
anxiety, 217, 224, 242 
conflict, 203 
discretion, 238-9 
dreaming, 21 1 
fellatio, 221 
fixation, 241-2 
jealousy, 210, 390 
love, 209-ro 

objects, 207, 211, 221-3, 23° 
offendere, 377 
prccipitaring factors, 226-9 
prostitutes, 226 
r^esslon, 217 
resistances, 240-1 
transference, 241-2 
Homosexuality, 8, 6S-9, 180, 
197-243, 200-1, 3SS-9, 
393-4 

active, 208, 232 
age incidence of, 204-6 
and aggression, 209 
and alcoholism, 213 
anal genital, 182, 220 
and bisexuality, 199, 207-8, 
21 1-2, 223, 231, 236. 247 
classification of, 206-7 
clinic records, 235-7 
constitutional factors in, 207- 
8 

criminal, 201-3 
and disease, 201-2, 230 
economic factors, 229 
and ethics, 293 
etiology of, 214-29 
and fetichism, 212-3, 218 
focal treatment of, 237 
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Homosexuality — con t . 
and frustration, 228-9 
genital aspects of, 220-1, 241 
and guilt, 224-5, 238, 240, 
242 

and inhibitions, 213 
and isolation, 228 
and jealousy, 228 
latent, 200 
and the Law, 202-4 
and love, 209 

and neurosis, 202, 213, 233 
obsessional, 241-2 
and Oedipus complex, 215, 
222-5 

oral gcmtal, 181 
sadism, 217, 220-1 
parental transferences, 242 
passive, 208, 232 
pathological, 190 
penalties for, 63 
and primary gain, 226, 243 
prognosis of, 230-4 
and prostitution, 226, 255-9 
and p^'cho-analysis, 202, 
240-3 

and psychopathy, 213 
and psychoses, 213 
‘repressed’, 201 
researches on, 293 
roots of, 389-90 
and sadism, 217, 220-x, 241 
and secondary gain, 226, 243 
seduction of minors, 2r^, 212 
selection of cases, 234 
and «>cial anxiety, 238, 242 
cohesion, 199, 200 
stadstics of, 204-6 
and super-ego, 199, 224-5, 
240, 242 
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and transv'estitism, 212-3 
treatment of, 113, 203, 231, 

234-43 

and violent crime, 203 
and war-readiness, 202 
Hormone treatment, 92, 182 
Hostility, sexual, 183 
House of Commons, 29, 68-9 
Hon'ard League of Penal Re- 
form, 391 
Humanism, ix 

Humamtarian approach, 30, 
112 

Hypno-analysis, 100, 150 
Hypnosis, 89, 105, 150 
Hystcricd character, 137 

Id, 12, 135, 138 
resistance, 152 

Identification, 140-2, 157, 222 
lilegiiimacty, 257-8 
Imagination in research, 289 
Immediacy, of response, 56 
Imposters, j6 
Impotence, 215 

Imprisonment, 49, 53, 175, 193 
{tee also Prison) 
Improvement, 20, 52, 107-8, 
266 

Impulses 
excretory, 7 
uncontrollable, 357 
Incest, 8 

Indecency and homosexuality, 
203 

Indecent 
conversation, 89 
exposure, 9, 266 
Indeterminate sentence, 71-2, 
372, 392 
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Infantile 
character, 8 

sexuality, lo, 17&-81, 245-^ 
(see also Sexuality) 
Inhibition 
and anxiety, 353 
and homosexuality, 213 
and sexuality, 185 
Ink-splashing, 184 
Insanity and capital punish- 
ment, 339-46 j 355 
Instincts, 7, 83, 299-301 
aggressive, Z73 
component, 217, 220-1, 240- 

V 245-7 

fusion of, 30 
and homosexuality, 220 
libidinal, 173 
primacy of, 8 

(see also Aggression, Libi- 
do, Sexuality) 

Instinctual character, 118, 135- 

Institute of Criminology, 70-1 
Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency, 
2r, 36, 44-6, 48-50, 56, 60, 
73r 79i 266, 272, 347-8, 

^ 351. 354» 391 
Institutional 

treatment, 99, 149, 30S, 370- 

I 

tj'pes, 369 

Institutions, 45, 65, 72, 307 
research on, 285 
(see also Approved Schools, 
Borstal, Prisons, Remand 
homes) 

Intelligence tests, 94 (see also 
Tests) 
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Interpretation, 158, 273, 321, 
374 

Introjection, 158, 273, 321 
Isolatibn and homosexuality, 
228 

Jealousy and homosexuality, 
210 

Judges, 6 
attitudes of, 31 
Judicial tradition, 24, 27, 43 
Jungian treatment, 100 
July, 357-8 

Juvenile delinquency, 9, 36 
Acts, 185-6, 366 
and prostitution, 257 

Kleptomania, 16, 84, 175 (see 
also Theft, Stealing) 

Kleinian school, 57 
Kernel complex, 197-200, 215 
(see also Oedipus) 

Kinsey Report, 187, 204-5, 232 

Laboratory psychology, 76 
I,,atency period, 176, 178, 245-7 
Law 

abindingness, 19 
and criminologj’, 27 
ecclesiastical, 10, 173, 190 
and medicine, 175 
and prostitution, 263, 266-7 
and psychology, 5, 17, 191 
and social psychiatry’, 364-6 
La^vy'ers, 285 
League of Nations, x 
Legal aspects of sexual abnor- 
mality, 173-96 
Lesbian activities, 173 
Lex talionis, 342, 356 
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Liars, 17 

Libido, 57 
anal, 179, 245 
cutaneous, 179 
development, 134, 197 
genital, 179 
oral, 7, 179, 245 
primacy of, 8, 246 
urethral, 179, 245 
{see also Anal, Genital, 
Oral) 

Loitering with intent, 90 

London School of Economics, 

72 

Lord Chief Justice, 61 

Love 

and homosexuality, 209 
and money, 14 
sacred and profane, 248-9 

M’Naghten Rules, 6, 13, 18, 
31, 62, 80, 98, 339-46, 347-8, 
3 S 5-7 

Magistrates, 4, 9, u, 43 
attitude of, 12, 72 
and diagnosis, 23-4 
and psychiatrists, 71 
and psychologists, 4 
and psychopathy, 118-9 
training of, 58, 74 

Male homosexuality {see Homo- 
sexuality) 

Manic depression, 124, 302 
332, 382-4 {see aUo Depres^ 
sion) 

Masociism, 86, 180, 246 

Masturbation, 179, 208-9, 2x6- 
7 

Maudsley School, 90-3, 324 


Mechanisms, mental, 12, 140, 

303.315 

Medical psychology, 23, 76, 
234, 289 

diagnosis by, 90-3 
Research Council, 375 
Medicine and the Law, 175 
Medico-legal Society, 175 
Mental 
age, 5 

conflict, 7, 104, 183, 203, 273 
defect, 5, 40, 85, 90-1, 208 
defence, 219 
disorders, 197, 200 
function, 295-6 
hospitals, 99 
immaturity, 10 
mechanisms, 140-1, 303, 315 
pathology, 27 

stress, 35-7, 87, 102, 104, 

336 

suffering, 76, 273-4 
and per>'ersions, 216 
tension, 87 
tests {see Tests) 
Mctapsychology, 138 
Methodology, 373-5 
Milieu therapy, 160 
Mind 

theory of, 82, 292, 296 
unconscious, 12, 273, 295 
Ministry 

of Criminology, 28 
of Education, 28, 80, 349-51 
of Health, xi, 28, 80, 349-51 
Minors, seduction of, 10, 203, 
212, 227, 231-3 
Miserliness, 14, 260 
Mixed types, 50-1 
Mollycoddling offenders, 167 
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and love, 14 
symbolism of, 260 
Moral 
faculties, 83 

hypothesis of crime, 29-31 
imbecility, 17, 121, 354 
insanity, 17, 121, 354 
obliquity, 121-2 
suasion, 150 
values of criminal, 370 
Morality of prostitute, 256 
Mores 
sexual, TO 

unconscious, 17, 184 
Motivation, 83 

Multi-disciplined approach, 87, 
235, 271, 311, 328 (tee also 
Team research) 

Murder, 17, 340, 343, 348 
degrees of, 359 
sexual, 181 


Narcissism, 140, 261, 3S8 
Narco-anaij'sis, 100, 156 
Narcosis and court reports, 
366-8 
Need 

for crime, ix 
for punishment, xi, 302 
Negative transference in psy- 
chopathy, 151 
Neurosis, 7, 380 
equivalents of, 137, 214-5,315 
and homosexuality, 202, 213, 
233 

obsessional, 17, 84, 88, loo, 
184-s, 241-2, 322, 336 
and prostitution, 261 


and sexual perversion, 183-4, 
241 

transference, 151-4 
(see also Psycho-neurosis) 
Neurotic 
acting-out, 151-2 
character, 21, 51, 135-7, 152, 
380 

delinquency, 152, 298, 318 
‘cqui^ents*, 50, 92, 137, 
2I4-S.3'M 
theft, 14-7 

‘Neuroticism’, 281-2, 321, 380 
Neutralization and sexuality, 
216-7 

Non-analytical 
ps)'chiatry, 34 
psycholog)', 33-4 
Non-criminal disorders, 294 
Non-delinquents, 89, 99 
Normal 

and abnormal behaviour, 363- 

4. 370 

character, 382 
groups, 75 

mental function, 295*6 
psycholog)', 34, 38^ 
‘Normality*, 17, 273 
and crime, 23, 196 
and psychopathy, 119. 129, 

I 4 S. 381 

Nor'vich Scheme, 72^ 
Notification, preventive, 350 
Nuclear theory' of ego, 146 
Nurture, 86 
Nymphomania, 230 


Object 

in psy'chopatby, 123 
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Object — cont. 

relation disorder, 316 
Observation, 52, 81, 95, 9^100, 
309, 320 

of child by mother, 177 
therapeutic, 52 
Obsessional 
character, J34, 137 
neurosis, 17, 322 
and delinquency, 84, 88, 
1 06, 184-5 

and homosexuality, 241-2 
and recidivism, 336 
Occupational therapy, 305 
Oedipus complex, 8, 155, 179- 
80, 197-200, 212, 215, 222, 
224-5, 240. 243. 247-8, 
258, 299-300, 316 
and homosexuality, 215, 222- 
5 

Offences 

categories of, 50, 89-90, 104, 
173.285 
indecent, 266 
organization of, 88 

sexual, 9, 89-90, 189, 191-4, 

386-7 

street, 395-6 
of violence, 173 (,„ 
Violent) 

Offendets, segregation of, igi, 
193 

‘One-factor’ cUologies, 197-200 

Option of disease, 76 

Oral 

character, 134 
-genital perversions, 181 
impulse, 7, 133, ,j8, 


sadism, 139, 155, 220-1 
in homosexuality, 217, 220, 
287 

in psychopathy, 139, 155 
Organic 
physician, 94 
treatment, 99-101 
types, II, 90 
Original sin, 302 
Ortho-psychiatry, 320 
Out-patient treatment, 73, 79- 
80 {see also Ambulant, Clinic) 
Overdetermination, 250 

Paranoia, 141 
Paranoid character, 131 
Parental influences, 86, 109, 

143-4 

Parliamentaiy debates, ii 
Parole, psychiatric, 392 
Pathologic^ 

crime, 6, 10, 18, 82, 103, 336, 
377-8, 382-3 
sexuality, 190 
Penal 

codes, 4, 7 

institutions, 45, 65, 72, 307 
reform, 30, 38 

Penology and psychiatry, 328-9 
Performance tests, 94 (see also 
Tests) 

'Permissive^ treatment, i6o 
Personality, 133 
psychopathic, 91 
tests, 280, 322-3 {see also 
Tests) 

Persuasion, 100, 318 
Perversion 

and neurosis, 183-4, 241 
{see also Sexual) 
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Phallic crolism, 22!, 229 
Phantasy, unconscious, 180, 265 
367 {see also Unconscious) 
Pig-tail cutting, 184 
Pioneers, 3 
Play technique, 42 
Police surgeons, 37 
Polymorphous sexuality, 8, 10, 
J76, 207 (see also Sexuality) 
Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.), 21, 
46, 84, 89-90, 107, IS 9 * *6*' 
188, 191, 213,223, 232, 236- 
7 . 239. 3 » 3 . 351. 382 

'Positions’, developmental, 5? 
Predpitating factors, 87-8, 278, 

304-5.3*5.347 ^ . 

in homosexuality, 220, 225 
Pre-delinquent phase, 88 , 313' 


347 

Prediction, 64, 93, 282-3, 

322-3, 332. 333-4 
Predisposing factors, 85-7. * 33 . 
275, 278-9, 285, 297, 304 “ 5 ' 
3*5. 327. 38* 

Pregnancy, 107 
Prej’udicc, 4, 69* *^9 

sexual, !73, 243 - 

(see aba Public opinion) ^ 
Prevention, 20, 7 ^' 


327. 337 . 347-5. 

and notification, 35 ° 
and problem children, 349 
and research, 35! 
‘screening’ project, 349“5 
Preventive detention, 72. 37 ® 
Primacy of libido, 8, 246 
Primary gain, 226, 243 


Prison ^ 

Commissioners 


Report, 63-4 


medical officer, 34, 37 
and probation, 113 
reform, 307 

sentences, results of, 111-2 
staff, 309 

(see also Imprisonment) 
Private practice, 106, 113 
Probation, 20, 32, 113 
officer, 44-5, 58. 104-S 
senice, 44 
and treatment, 154 
Problem children, 265-6, 349 
Procreation phantasies, 223 
Professional discretion, 367, 37 ® 
obligations, 5 
Prognosis, loi, 233-5. ®83 

Projection, 13. i 9 > 8^. * 4 °. * 45 > 


*55 

Projective psychosis, 140 
Promiscuity, 251, 39 ® 
Prostitutes 

drab, 254 
emotions of, 248 
fixations of, 248 
juvenile, 252-4 
larval, 186. 254-5. ® 57-9 

'nonnal', 261 
professional, 186 
social services of, *49 

=45. =s6-7. 

«|Sra!c fetor, in. = 59 . 
266 o 

and environment, 257 "® 


7, *59 
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Prostitution — cont. 
and intelligence, 252 
laws governing, 263, 266-7 
and marital fidelity, 253 
and mental disorder, 260-1 
and money, 259-60 
and morality, 256 
and narcissism, 261 
and neurosis, 261 
and Oedipus complex, 247 
parental factors in, 258 
and police, 266-7 
prejudice against, 244-5 
prevention of, 262-5 
and promiscuity, 251 
and regression, 246-7, 252 
and sado-masochism, 256 
and sexual ignorance, 258 
and street anxiety, 250 
^tolerated’, 261-2 
treatment of, 265-6 
Psychiatric 
centres, 64 
factors, 278-80 
pessimism, 148-9 
social worker, 41, 58, 66, 
93-4, 105, 265, 286 
Psychiatrist, 94 
nature of, 290 
training of, 58 

Psychiatry, 34, 39-4t, 60-1, 132 
criminal, x, 33, 297 
and penology, 328^, 364-6 
and psychopathy, 114, 117-9 
Psychic patterns, 83 
Psycho-analysis, 33-5, 41-3, 75, 

lOI 

‘classical’, 153-4 
clinical variables in, 314 
and cognate sciences, 370-3 


and criminology, 311-24 
dearth of workers in, 35 
and delinquency, 292-4, 310- 

3 . 331-2 

and homosexuality, 202, 240-3 
indirect studies, 292, 294 
and instincts, 299-301 
and prediction, 93 
and psychopathy, 51-2, ISI- 
S' 294 

rationale of, 150 
recent advances in, 292-310 
and social work, 93 
and statistics, 206 
and team-research, 274-80, 
28^ 

theories of, 3, 53, 101-2, 292, 
296-7 

training in, 58, 312-13 
Psycho-analytic 
characterology, 52, 134-47 
classifications, 313-4 
divergencies in theory, 55-6 
obsepr’ation, 300-1, 320 
reports, 95-6 
research, 292-310, 311-24 
surveys, 292-310, 311-24 
terminology, 271 
training, 312-3 
treatment, 52, 99, 106, 319- 
20 (see also Treatment) 
Psychological movement, 30, 
33-4 

Psychology, 42, 52, 321-2 
clinical, 282, 289-90 
eclectic, 43 

education^, 40-1, 60, 94, 296 
factorial, 321 

familial, 86, 143, 275, 279, 
300, 315, 372 
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Psj'chologj*— cowl, 
general, 285, 330-1 
genetic, 285 
laboratory, 76 
and the Law, 5, 17, 191 
medical, 23, 76, 234, 289 
normal, 34, 38-9 
and rationalism, ix 
social, 284-^, 329-30, 330-1 
and sociology, xii, 391-2 
Psycho-neuroses, ro2, 314 {tee 
also Neurosis) 
Psycho-neurotic 
character, 92 

delinquent', 50, 90-2, 319 
Psychopath 

aggressive, 121, 126, 149 
'anti-social, 125, 128 
benign, 122-3 
creative, 121 

criminal, 117-8, 125, 169 
inadequate, 121 
malignant, 122-3 
masochistic, 123 
sadistic, 123, 14s 
violent, 128, 158 
Psychopathic 
acting-out, 352 
behaviour, 125, 127 
character, 117-^, I 25 "^ 

Clinic (I.S.T.D.), xii,2t,4<», 
48-50, 56, 79, 89, 98-101, 


107-14 

conscience, 303 
constitution, 128, 133 


depression, I24> 
personality, 91 
super-ego, 123 . l42-7» 3o3 4 
Psychopathology, 244 


4*5 

Psychopathy (criminal), 4, 8, 
17-8, 21, 50, 52, 56, 106, 
« 7 -^ 9 . 354-5, 380-1 
and alcoholism, lai 
classihcatioii of, 119, 120-5, 
381-2 

clinical /eatures of, 125, 13 1 
a ‘duster* formation, 123-4 
and consdence, 303 
court valuation of, 118-9 
and disease, 385 
and drug addiction, 121, 124 
emotional set, 125-6 
environment, 133 
etiology of, 132-47 
and Id-resistance, 152 
and instinct, 125-6 
juvenile, 130 

moral faculties in, 120, 123, 
J2S, 127-8 

negative transference in, 151 
and neurotic delinquency, 
161 

and normality, 119, 129, 145. 

38* 

and oral-sadism, 139, 155 
prognosis in, 283 
projection in, 140-1 
and psychiatry, ii 7 - 9 > 3 * 8-9 
and psycho-analysis, 51—2, 

117-9. 25*'-5i *94 

pubertal, 130 

and reality sense, 123, 127, 

129, r46'7 

and recidivism, 129, J4S, 336 
and schi2ophrenia, 130, 162 
and ser perversion, 1 18, 125 
and sexuality, 126, 139 " 4 ®» 

2*3. *99 « 

and social contract, 125 , 120 
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terminology of, 147 
and theft, 121, 125 
traumatic factors in, 143, 155 
treatment of, 145-^3 
and violent crime, 128, 158 
and working capacity, 125, 
127 

and ‘working through’, 150- 

3. *55 

Psychoses, 102, 137,318-19,355 
borderline, 90-2 
and homosexuality, 213 
{see also Depression, Para- 
noia, Schizophrenia) 
Psycho-somatic 
delinquency, 298, 385 
discharge, 66 
Psychotherapy 
aim of, 9^ 
and observation, 52 
occupational, 305 
vector, 150, 237 
{see also Treatment) 
Psychotic 

character, 121, 137 
crime, 21, 90 

‘Psychotidsm’, 281-2, 321 
Pubertal 

delinquency, 8g, 92, 298 
stress, 188, 298 
violence, 92 

Public opiiuon, 42, 68-9, 292 
{see also Prejudice) 
Puiushment, ix, xiii, 4, 194, 
308, 333. 335 
of sexual offences, 194 

Questionnaires, 94, 309, 322-3 
Quetelet’s law, 379 


Racial development, 198 
Rapport, 149-50 
{see also Transference) 
Rationale 

of psj'cho-analysis, 150 
of treatment, 97-8, 101-5 
Reaction formation, 140 
Reactive instincts, 173 {see also 
■Aggression, Instincts) 

Reality sense, 56, 83, 86-7, 146 
and psychopathy, 125-9, 146 
and sexuality, 218-9 
Receiving, 89 

Recidivism, 109, 189, 190, 265, 
327-38. 377 
and disease, 324 
and disposal, 327-8 
duration of, 377-8 
juvenile, 337 

and obsessional states, 336 
and prediction, 333-4 
prevention of, 337 
prognosis of, 333-5 
and psychiatry, 117-9, 328-9 
and psychopathy, 129, 148, 
33& 

and punishment, 333, 335 
and relapse, 322-3 
social bias against, 329 
Recovery, spontaneous, no 
Redemption, 4 

Re-education, 100, 150, 166, 
238-9 

Re-examination, 113 
Refractory cases, 55 
Regression, 140, 182-3, 217, 246 
Relapse, 108-9 
Remand homes, 45, 350 
Reports, diagnostic, 93, 95, 
365-8 
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Repression, 13, 135, 140, 245 
Reprieve, 356, 358 
Research, 17, 39-40, 45-7, 50, 
62, 66, 70-r, 74-s, 373-6, 
385-6 

on diagnosis, 113-4 
funds, 67, 375-6 
and imagination, 289 
indirect, 294 
problems, 57-8 
Unit (Home Office), 70 
Resistance, 102, 140, 150, 240-1 
and Id, 152 
Resistant types, 144 
Responsibility 

criminal, 5, 13,80-1, 95»*i6, 
33 »- 4 «. 353 . 3 ^°. 3*5 
diminished, 95, 344, 35 ® 
and society, 193*^ 
‘Responsible’ criminals, 6, 10, 

”’79 

Results of treatment, 2^1, 23 » 


52, 107-14 

in homosexuality, 235-7 
in private treatment, 113 
in psychopathy, 160-3 


Roots 

of crime, 3-24 

of homosexuality, 389-90_ 
Royal Commission on Capjial 
Punishment, 62, 68, 347 '^» 
352-9, 396-7 

Royal Commissions, 38, 353 


Jadisro, 8 , 86 , i 8 o, 246 , 

and homosexuality, 217-- 

241 

oral, 'SSI. >55. 

and super-ego, I 43 . *45 


Sado-masochism, 181, 199-200, 
221, 256 

Scapegoats, ix, 19 
Schizoid character, xzi, 137, 
162 

Schizophrenia, 19 
and psychopathy, 130, 162 
School 

examinations, 349-50 
medical officer, 349 
‘Schools’ of clinical psychology, 


Discussion Group (I.S.T.D.), 
65-6. 74. 27* 
methods, 60 

‘Screening’ sj'stem, 73 , 375 
Secondary gain, 226, 243 
Seduction 

of minors, lO, 203, 212, 227, 
23*-3 

sexual, 251 

SegregaUon of sexual offenders, 

19*. *93 

Selection 

of cases, 50, 54, 72 > *34 

psycho-analytical, 313 
of treatment, lor, 105-6 
Sentencing policy, 72 
Separation anxiety, 86, 143 ' 

275, 3 oo» 3 * 5 » 372 
SexuJ 

abnormality, 173-90 
antagonism, 199 
assault, 191 

curiosity, rSo, 246, 310 
education, 264 
fetichism, 184 
hostility, 183 
inhibitions, 185 
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instincts, 7 
instruction, 192 
masochism, 246 
masturbation, 179, 208-9, 
216-7 
mores, 10 
murder, 181 
offences, 89-90, 386-7 
frequency of, 9 
and mental illness, 192 
and punishment, 189, 194 
treatment of, 189 
offenders, 191, 193 
organization, too 
perversions, 9-10, 21, 91, 
177, 246 
adult, 180 

anal-genital, 182, 220, 232 
and conflict, 183 
curative functions of, 183 
and neurosis, 183-4, 
observation of, 182, 192 
option of, 218 
oral-genital, x8i 
and psychopathy, 118, 125 
statistics of, 189 
treatment of, 182, 192 
prejudice, 175-6, 178, 190, 

psychopathy, 125, 299 
re-education, 238-9 
regression, 182-3, 217 
sadism, 8, 86, 180, 246 
zones, 248 
Sexuality 
adolescent, 180 
anal, 245 

components of, 176, 245-7 
genital, 245-6 
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infantile, 10, 176-Sl, 245-7 
and mental pain, 216 
oral, 245 

polymorphous, 8, 10, 176, 207 
‘reactive’, 173 
and reality sense, 218-9 
and regression, 217 
unconscious theories of, 180, 
221, 223 
urethral, 245 

Short treatment, 4, 10, 100-1 
Shop-lifting, 90, 92 
Sin, ix, 4, 10, 312 
Social 

aggression, 371 
aspects of sexual abnor- 
mality, 173-96 
cohesion and homosexuality, 
199-200 
conscience, 293 
contract, 4, 29-30, 125, 128 
defence, 371 
feeling, 157 
historian, ix 
information, 49 
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